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The Only Inks 

Used in every country, 

They help the printer to 

Get New Business, 

They help the Publisher to 
Increase his circulation, 

They increase the value 
of his advertising space. 

5,000 Catalogs printed with 
Doubletone Inks | 

Get more business than 

20,000 printed with inks of the past. 
The Half-tone itself has 
Multiplied in value since 
Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines 
Have been invented for it. 
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Sigmund Ullman Co. 
, New York 
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PRIVATE 


Our Cards are made ROUND AND SQUARE CORNER, accurately die-cut, 
and packed in neatly labeled presentable packages. Splendid value in all 





qualities. If you want cards which will satisfy and make customers for you, 
we want your request for samples. ; 


DISTRIBUTERS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


STANDARD PAPER COMPANY ¥ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY . DALLAS, TEXAS SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY HOUSTON, TEXAS AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY [ + « VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY (Export only) NEW YORK CITY 
SIERRA PAPER COMPANY LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY ... . - . + CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO 
QAKLAND PAPER COMPANY + . « « OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY CITY OF MONTERREY, MEXICO 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY HAVANA, CUBA 














THE FUCHS é» LANG MEG. CO. 


29 Warren Street : : : NEW YORK ™. AC HI NE RY OWNERS OF 


150 Near Set, ‘PHILADELPHIA AND Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
: eg SUPPLIES for LITHOGRAPHERS Machinery 


44 High Street 


Factory : : : RUTHERFORD,N. J. AND PRINTERS 





RUTHERFORD HIGH-SPEED LITHO. PRESS 
(ROTARY OFFSET PRESS) 
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NUMBER TWO 


Size of Paper . . . . . « 28x 34 inches. Height, over all . . .. . . 6 ft. ro in. 
Size of Design. . . . . 27%x33% “ Net Weight with feeder . . . 9,600 Ibs. 
Size of Plate .... . .31%x35 “ Shipping Weight with feeder . . 11,000 lbs. 
Floor Space, overall . . . . 7 ft. gin. x 13 ft. Net Weight without feeder. . . 7,300 lbs. 
Speed for Accurate Register, maximum, . . . 3,500 sheets per hour. 
Speed for General Commercial Work, maximum, 5,000 sheets per hour. 





FEATURES 


Simplicity of design. Inking stopped instantly by turning a lever. Automatic feed tapes easily turned back when 
Strength of construction. Water supply regulated by hand screw. hand feeding. 
Easy access to all adjustments. Ink supply regulated by hand screw. For hand feed, foot trip is furnished. 
Ink distribution while rollers are raised from Free access to plate cylinder. Automatic trip when fed with automatic feeder. 

printing plate. Free access to blanket cylinder. Feeder trips automatically when two or more 
Water distribution while damping rollers are Simplicity of plate clamps. sheets are fed. 

raised from printing plate. Clamps very rigid. Feeder trips automatically when sheet is not 
Flow of water stopped instantly by turning a Plates can be changed in shortest possible time. up to guides, thus insuring register. 

lever. Extra wide distribution of inking rollers. Stack feeder requiring no attendant. 

Hand feed or automatic feed. 








Bronzing Machines Litho. Tin Presses Stone Planers Reducing Machines 
Dusting Machines Tin Cleaning Machines Stone Grinders Embossing Machines 
Tin Bronzing Machines Coating and Varnishing Ink Mills Calendering Machines 
Magnesiaing Machines Machines for Metal Color Mixers Engraved Steel Rolls 
Bronze Sifting Machines Litho. Hand Presses Ruling Machines Paper Rolls 
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VIEW FROM SOUTHEAST 
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CUTTERS 


Ninety sizes and styles of the ONTARIO, BROWN & CARVER and OSWEGO Cutting Machines are 
made. One of these is exactly adapted to your especial needs. Each one has several improvements on no other. 
You get the advantage of over a third of a century’s specialization on this one line of cutting machinery. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., PROPRIETOR. 
New York Office, 150 Nassau St.— WALTER S. Timmis, Manager. CuIcaGo OFFICE, 347 Dearborn St.— J. M.Ives, Manager. 
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HAMILTON 


LINE OF 








Modern Printing-Office Furniture 
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FURNEAUX STORAGE CABINET. 


CuicaGo, ILu., February 3, 1909. 
The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin: 

GENTLEMEN,— The fact that from time to time you have accepted 
and manufactured from the proved ideas of practical printers, assures 
the trade that in purchasing goods of your house they are purchasing the 
best result of ripened experience. 

The double-decked Metal Furniture Cabinet, with Lead and Slug Bank, 
designed by our Mr. George A. Furneaux, is especially useful. It occu- 
pies about one-tenth of the space that would be required to handle the 
same amount of material on old-fashioned furniture racks and lead and 
slug banks. 

The compactness and thorough workmanship of this furniture makes 
it a valuable time-saver, while the handsome design and finish adds 
greatly to the appearance and gives a businesslike air to the room. 

Printers are perhaps prone to overlook the aid which modern 
composing-room furniture has given in developing the craft by the saving 
of time and space — costly elements of production. 

Yours very truly, 
THE H. O. SHEPARD CoMPANY. 


WOOD TYPE 


Perfection in the height of Wood Type has at last been obtained. 
We absolutely GUARANTEE our type to be satisfactory in this 
respect-—WITHOUT RESERVE. These two unsolicited letters 
tell the story: 





ORANGE, N. J., January 4, 1909. 
The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin: 
GENTLEMEN,— The new Wood Type, bought about six months ago 
through a New York salesman, is just type-high, and works with metal 
to our entire satisfaction. Yours truly, Wu1tLu1aM Force, 
Care Orange Publishing Company, Orange, New Jersey. 


SanrorpD, ME., January 9, 1909. 
The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin: 
GENTLEMEN,— We have a few fonts of Wood Type which we pur- 
chased from a competing house, but which have caused us a great deal of 
trouble, as they were not type-high. We do not feel like throwing them 
away. If you could refinish them and make them type-high, we would 
like to have you do so, provided the cost would not be too great. Will 
you please advise us. Yours very truly, AVERILL PREss. 


If you want to know more about the experience of these printers, 


write them. S87 SEND FOR WOOD-TYPE CATALOG. 
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The rapid development of the appliances used and the 
methods applied in modern printing has taxed the ingenuity of 
every concern catering to the printing trades, in the effort to 
maintain the required standard of perfection. But few concerns 
in any one line have successfully survived the fierce competition 
in quality. 

In the furniture line the name of HAMILTON stands alone, 
without the semblance of a rival. ‘There must be a reason— 
that reason is QUALITY. 

The Hamilton line of modernized printing-office furniture 
leads but is never complete—it’s always developing. 

Something new next month—watch for it. 





Furneaux Storage Cabinet 
For Leads and Slugs and Metal Furniture. 


There has always existed a lack of storage room for leads 
and slugs, metal furniture, etc. Likewise the line of modern- 
ized Printing-office Furniture has lacked a convenient Lead 
and Slug Bank of large capacity. Both of these wants are sup- 
plied in the Furneaux Lead and Slug Bank and Storage Cabinet. 

The original cabinet, built along these lines, was installed in 
the office of the Henry O. Shepard Co., of Chicago, publishers 
of The Inland Printer, where a six-foot cabinet, equaling a 
capacity of two such cabinets as here illustrated and described, 
was required, and the idea was first suggested by Mr. George A. 
Furneaux, superintendent. 

This equipment has given such great satisfaction and has 
proven its economical value so thoroughly, that we have de- 
cided to offer this cabinet as a standard article to our customers. 
This cabinet has an enormous storage capacity and is most sub- 
stantially constructed to support the great load of metal which 
it will accommodate. 

DimeEnstons— Occupies floor space, 36 x 26 inches; Height 
at the front, 45 inches; Height at back, 70 inches. 

The lower Lead and Slug Bank is 2 inches deep inside and divided into two 
sections, each section measuring 14% inches from front to back. 

_ The upper Lead and Slug Bank is 3% inches deep inside, and measures 13% 
inches from front to back. , 

These Lead and Slug Banks are adjustable by picas, and the divisions can 
be arranged to accommodate any desired lengths. 

The body of the Cabinet is fitted with 12 storage drawers, all 18 inches long 
from front to back, and 13 inches wide, inside measure. The two upper drawers 
are 8 inches deep inside and the ten lower drawers are 5 inches deep inside. 
All these drawers have removable partitions, adjustable by inches, running 
from front to back. ay 

Cabinet is fitted with heavy flat steel runs, capable of sustaining any load 
which can be stored in the drawers. 

Weight of Cabinet, crated for shipment, 500 pounds. 


List price, $80 — Less usual discount. 








You find it 
THE MARK on every piece of 


OF QUALITY Hamilton Furniture. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
Send for new Supplement and a copy of ‘‘ Composing-room Economy,”’ 
showing floor plans in thirty-two modernized printing plants. 
ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 
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Five to One’ 


A tale without words for the publisher of a daily paper or for the manager 
of a job printing plant who in these enlightened days continues to hand-set 
all of his copy. Figure it out for yourself, or ask the users of 


13,000 Linotypes 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, for instance, have found that 
“‘The Linotype way is the only way’’ 


to set intricate mail-order catalogues. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS PARIS 


SYDNEY, N. S. W. TORONTO —The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. HAVANA — F: isco Arredond 

WELLINGTON, N. Z. \ parson Trading Co. BUENOS AIRES — Louis L. Lomer TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 

MEXICO CITY, MEX. CAPE TOWN — John Haddon & Co. ST. PETERSBURG— Leopold Heller 
STOCKHOLM — Aktiebolaget Amerikanska Sattmaskiner 

















When you have been sufficiently 
misled, by buying imitations of our 
product, drop us a line. 


Established 27 years ago. 


“Togo” Catalog Folder 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 
ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


New York AGENCIES Chicago 
Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. 


38 Park Row London, W.C., J. Collis & Sons, 355 Dearborn Street 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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The best black 


for making the 
best Printing 
Inks. This publi- 
cation is printed 
with ink made 
from Peerless 





TTT TTT ap I 


The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., Sole Selling Agents, 81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C., England. 90 Rue Amelot, Paris, France. 
W. Kohnk, Kaufmannshaus 179, Hamburg, Germany. 
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NEW MONOTYPE 
UNITS 


The “Style D” Keyboard 


As easy to learn, as easy to operate as a Universal Keyboard Type- 
writer; the simplest, fastest, and most flexible composing machine. 


The Low-Quad Mold 


Casts any size type (5 to 14 point, inclusive) in justified lines with quads 
and spaces (both justifying and fixed size), either high or low, as required. 
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These improvements have been made so that they can be ap- : 
plied to any Monotype—just as new units are added to sectional O 
filing cabinets. O 
The owner of the a instead of charging off a large O 
amount each year for depreciation, at small expense adds our O 
new units and keeps his equipment up to date. 2 
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“Nothing Succeeds Like Success” 


The repeat orders we have received from our satisfied cus- 
tomers and their help in extending the use of “‘the versatile 
machine that keeps itself busy” make posszble our improvements. 


It’s Your Move 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 
1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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QUEEN CITY INKS 


GIVE SATISFACTION 


















THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co. 


INK MAKERS PROUD OF THEIR PRODUCT 


CINCINNATI, 1913-1935 South St. 
CHICAGO, 345 Dearborn St. 
BOSTON, 147 Pearl St. 

Ge PHILADELPHIA, 11th and Hamilton 
KANSAS CITY, 6 and 8 W. 14th St. 















YOU HAVE paity USE FOR IT 


H.D. 2 1. wc 


THE ADDITION or INKEEZE TO PRINTING INK GIVES 


PRESSMEN . . . . THE OPPORTUNITY TO CONTROL DRYING 


QUALITIES . . BODY . . TACK, ETC. 











































USE tints of YOUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE 


USING 
queen city LIQUID TINT BASE ayo QUEEN CITY INKS 


















UNCLE SAMS Green Backs are 
: NEVER USED 


TO PAY FOR BETTER INKS THAN THOSE MANUFACTURED 






BY 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Company 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
KANSAS CITY 





CINCINNATI 











PHILADELPHIA 























THIRTY PRINTERS 


EXCLUSIVE OF 100 LITHOGRAPHERS 
USING HARRIS AUTOMATIC OFFSET PRESSES 

















HIS fact conclusively proves the adaptability of THE HARRIS 
AUTOMATIC ROTARY OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRESS to the requirements of typographic printers. Don’t 

buy any more Presses until you fully investigate what this machine 

can and will do for you. The work is SUPERIOR and the output 

GREATER than other Presses. All make-ready is eliminated. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO-DAY 





The Harris Automatic Press Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY. NEW YORK OFFICE 
Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO 1579 Fulton 


Hudson Terminal Building 















































GOOD PAPER IS THE FOUNDATION OF ALL GOOD PRINTING 


WMustro Coated Book 


Its use does not add matertally to the total cost, but very 
materially to the results obtained. 





The production of a coated paper of superfine quality at a moderate cost to 
the consumer has been the aim of the manufacturer, and Lustro Coated Book 
is the result of this endeavor and represents— 


First—The product of Cumberland Mills, the oldest in 
the business of manufacturing coated paper, with 
twenty-seven years’ cumulative experience. 


Second—The product of a mill modernly equipped, where 
cost is reduced to a minimum. 


Third—An efficient organization insuring careful atten- 
tion to the selection of body stock and coating 
material, to color, finish, sorting and packing. 


Fourth—The lowest price for the given quality. 
In perfecting Lustro Coated Book the manufacturers had constantly in mind 
the needs of the advertiser, and are now ina position to furnish a paper suitable 
for the most exacting requirements of half-tone printing in one or more colors. 


Exhibit sheets have been prepared showing the value of this paper for commer- 
cial catalogues and booklets where quality at a moderate cost is a consideration. 


Write for Exhibit Sheets and Prices 


S. D. WARREN &@ COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 





DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 

















thle: Me Neko siwagertaer sn aeeeer The Alling & Cory Co. New York City and vicinity.......... Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Chicago, Ill ........¢ J. W. Butler Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st. (Sole Agents), 32 Bleecker st. 

CAPRI OIDs esis is sc sions so soenas eee Kingsley Paper Co. PHNRGRIDNI A. Pas cis ssccocs ace eee e ears Margarge & Green Co. 
PRTING POKES 6. 5A eG oso duas enna wre Southwestern Paper Co. PPRUCBIMII Be tere paleo be coin sk o.y este oireret The Alling & Cory Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich............... Central Michigan Paper Co. eM Es tohcraiiolatsss. 5 a e/a nupla-siaewele: ier tiara C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas... ....cccsescesessescs Southwestern Paper Co. RROCUERECRS IN) No -eio.ccioeiu it vaseeh ot ece einer or The Alling & Cory Co. 
Rpvipee MOUS DUD isi son ceaies we os sneer etes Benedict Paper Co. Ban Prancisco, abs .0:.235.c0c.ss-ceks 0s Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 
Trop An weles, ‘Calls yo :siciseis sinicias sina sts Blake, Moffitt & Towne. San Francisco, Cal........sseccccsevere Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Ripa ADINSON MORES os cca Sesser anu easue eae Sierra Paper Co. SU BRR PNEURG ors 5:5 3: ecote nc cisepse sie rereroies oie Mutual Paper Co. 
RIOD. WER, ON Sead nc oben ae oan ee Standard Paper Co. ORIN WER ao 5 aie <!e/2-5 oss wo cle oes American Type Founders Co. 
adden) Meal iss.0s chess Sco os eeaeae cannes Oakland Paper Co. Vancouver, B. Ons ccccsecccceccvcs American Type Founders Co. 





















































THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSGMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co. Agents London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas: 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 


The Babcock Optimus 














The Babcock Optimus 








We take you into partnership on the proposition that the Optimus will 
better satisfy you than will any other two-revolution, no matter what your 
work. You will find it no less than claimed. No matter what we promised 
the performance will equal it. In fact, you will find the press more, and will 
delight in the pleasures of discovery. 

If our claims are unknown to you they will be furnished promptly. We 
assume all responsibility for them. (fe heaviest forms, the work that others 
cannot do as well, are easily within Optimus capacity. (ie highest speed 
is backed by every quality essential to make it fully effective. It remains a 
good press after many years of hard work, during which not a dollar has 
been expended for repairs, and no time lost through fault of the press itself. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN ITALIC. 
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Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 





WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No, 3 SEWING MACHINE No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE GLUING MACHINE 











WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


No. 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No, 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 











E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 

















The 
MOST POPULAR PRINTING 
MACHINERY MADE 



















































THREE SIZES Steet ican cacao THREE SIZES 
23 inches. 26 inches and a ~~. Oa i a 23 inches. 26 inches and 


inches n = f: es 30 inches 




















OFFICE AND WORKS OF THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 


Two and one half acres of floor space 











THE CHANDLER 
& PRICE CO. 


























MAKERS 
CLEVELAND - - - - OHIO 
U.S.A. 
THREE SIZES THREE SIZES 
30 inches, 32 inches and 34 inches 30 inches, 32 inches and 34 inches 








IT IS IN THE MAKE 
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Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model 1, Two-letter Linotypes. 

All wom parts replaced by new. 

Guaranteed to produce as good a slug 
as from a new machine. 











Price, $2,000, f. 0. b. Chicago. Easy terms. 





Prompt delivery. All machines sold with 

new matrices and new spacebands. { This 

is the only company that rebuilds Linotypes, 

that maintains a regular force of machinists 

and is equipped with up-to-date machinery. 

@ We have an exclusive special license to 

use patented attachments in rebuilding Lino- 

type machines. 4 All parts used by us in — _— 

rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Niaiililie Linotype Company, 
and are made in the United States. If you want other model Linotypes, wnite us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 


If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype | WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL S. MENAMIN, 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 




















Somewhere 


there is always a happy medium between necessity 
and luxury—a common ground on which intrinsic 
value and reasonable cost meet and shake hands. 
In business stationery that happy medium is 


@orthmore Bond 


(it has the crackle ) 


The best-known business paper 
for every known business need. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, anp NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BAY STATE PAPER COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., anp NEW YORK, N.Y. 
































You Must Have the Face 


that will appeal to him. The banker or merchant who has 
always clung to lithographed work can be reached by the 
printer if the right face is shown him. Try one of these: 


Bold Litho 
Litho Roman _ CGondensed Litho 
TITLE LITHO ROMAN 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Saint Louis Chicago New York 
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Bhe Ault & Wibora Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Letterpress and Lithographic 
“Printing “Inks 


CINCINNATI :| NEW YORK : CHICAGO : ST.LOUIS 
BUFFALO :: PHILADELPHIA:: SAN FRANCISCO :: TORONTO 
HAVANA :: CITY OF MEXICO :: BUENOS AIRES :: LONDON 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU 
Push the Button? 





PATENTED 





Every printer should know more about the great advantages 
in the’use of “‘7he Kohler System.’ Let us tell you how it safe- 
guards and protects both your press and your operator. 

Our system of controllers is manufactured for flat bed and 
other printing presses, is strictly reliable, responds instantly and 
accurately to the touch of the button. 


“The Kohler System,” To Install, 
Is By No Means Expensive 


Can you imagine its wonderful saving of time, saving the press 
from wear and tear, increased protection to men, increased pro- 
duction? 

Write for our bulletins, and at the same time tell us what kind 
of machinery you have, its make and size, the voltage of your 
power circuit and the speed of your driving shaft, and we will 
supply you with full information. 


THY Sf > } 





KOHLER BROTHERS 


MAIN OFFICE 
1 MADISON AVENUE 277 DEARBORN ST. 56 LUDGATE HILL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON, E.C. 


Reliable — 
Printers 
Rollers 


cj" 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO FACTORIES 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-2516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-1 53 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


1332135 Michigan Street 












































Photo- Engraver 
Blue-Printer 
Photographer 


QUALITY —30: 
TIME Ne | 
PROFIT gm 


Ths 
QUALITY means more ‘ober 
business. 
TIME-SAVING means a 
larger output. 
QUALITY and TIME- 
SAVING at lower cost 
of production mean 
PROFIT. 





Controller 








These may be attained by adding to your equipment 
one or more A-B lamps according to your needs; 
the lamp especially designed to meet the require- 
ments of your art. 


Write for BULLETINS and further information. 


The Adams- Bagnall Electric Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Latham Machinery Co. 





A 
Line of 





MONITOR 20th CENTURY 
WIRE STITCHER 
No. 000—Capacity, # inch to 2 inches. 
The Thickest Stitch in the World. 





Monitor Punching Machines 





Monitor 





MONITOR 20th CENTURY 
WIRE STITCHER 
No. 00—Capacity, 2 sheets to 1% inches. 
No. 0 —Capacity, $ inch to 1% inches. 














nown for 
letter-heads 








*©Go to So-and-so for catalogs.’’ ‘‘Go to Blank 
& Co. for labels.’? Such expressions are common. 


When a printer does a line of work etter than any 
other house business men are not slow to find it out. Use 


the paper for distinctive stationery 


and you will be known for fine /etter-heads. 

With it you do better printing. Its unequaled clear- 
ness, smoothness and whiteness display the heading to 
the best advantage. 

In it you give the dest paper, stronger even than paper 
costing 2 to 5 cents a pound more— paper whose very 
feel and crinkle denotes superiority. 

The combination of high-grade stock and high-grade 
printing makes the guality which gives reputation. 

Prove our claims yourself. Test Swan Linen. Print 


on it. Sample sheets free with our portfolio of prize 
letter-heads full of suggestions to printers. Write to-day. 


The Central Ohio Paper Company 
74 Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 














Monitor Paging and Number- 
ing Machines 





Wire 





MONITOR 20th CENTURY 
WIRE STITCHER 
No. 1 —Capacity, 2 sheets to } inch. 
No. 14—Capacity, 2 sheets to $ inch. 
No. 1#—Capacity, 2 sheets to + inch. 











Monitor Round-Hole Per- 


forators 





Stitchers 





MONITOR ROLL-FEED WIRE 
STITCHER 
No. 2 —Capacity, 2 sheets to # inch. 
No. 24—Capacity, 2 sheets to ¢ inch. 











<ermeatt om 
AM MORN 
ox "STITCHES 





Latham Machinery Co. 


Full line of Bookbinders’ 
lachinery 


197-201 South Canal Street 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK STORE . . . 8 Reade Street 
BOSTON STORE . . 220 Devonshire Street 





MONITOR SPECIAL BOX-MAKERS’ 
WIRE STITCHER 
Seven different Sizes and Styles. 
For No. 25 Round Wire. 
For 20 x 25 Flat Wire. 
For Special Wide Flat Wire. 
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Dexter Feeding Machines 


I) 
vy. 











A DEXTER PILE-FEEDER 


LOADED FOR A FULL DAY’S RUN 


WITH THE TRUCK-LOADING SYSTEM 


Practically no time is lost in loading 


Over 2,000 of these Feeders in constant operation 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 






































Dexter Folders and Cutters 


aT p 


The Dexter Automatic Clamp Cutting Machine 


The best cutter investment upon the market to-day. 


The Dexter Jobbing Book Folder The Dexter Combination Periodical Folder 


For general jobbing work Particularly adapted for pasted and trimmed work 


Write for full particulars 





Max Orcs ano Facrony | DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





























Electric Annihilator 
Tl ii: 


A preparation with which the pressman can 
overcome the trouble caused by electricity 
| in paper in very dry or cold weather. 

cz ety 
DIRECTIONS—Wet the bottom sheet of the tympan with a sponge or rag dampened with 


the Electric Annihilator, then make ready; having made ready, take a sponge or rag dampened 
with the Electric Annihilator, and wipe off the feed table, the sheet board and the fly sticks. 























MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Thalmann Printing Ink Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BRANCHES : CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA 











The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth! 
An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth ! 








SLO BE Eteeaveires COMPAR 


407-425 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























the most complete, comprehensive and consistent scale 
ever issued. With it on your desk, the necessity for cor- 
respondence is practically eliminated. 


(pe PRICES are popular. If you are a buyer of 
( Engravings you should have our Scale of Prices, ) 





























Dross-Refining Furnace 
Using coal or gas for fuel. A money-saver. 


Patented Independent Steam 
Generator 
Forsupplying steam to Stereotype Matrix- 
Drying Tables. Using gas for fuel. Can 
be applied to tables already in use. 
Over 400 in operation. 


at Casting Mou 
With pe lid and A onli. bar. 
Also made with plain lid. 


Improved Matrix-Rolling Machine 


Motor driven. 


**Success’’ Web Perfecting Press 
For printing illustrated periodicals. 











Some of 


R. HOE & CO:S 


IMPROVED 


MACHINERY 


For Printing, 
Stereotyping, 
Electrotyping and 
Photoengraving 


The latest and best at 
moderate prices 


504-520 Grand St., NEW YORK 


ALSO 








7 Water Street ... BOSTON, MASS. 
143 Dearborn Street . . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
160 St. James Street . - MONTREAL, QUE. 
8 Rue de Chateaudun PARIS, FRANCE 
109-112 Borough Road . LONDON, S.E., ENG. 

















Hundreds in use. 








Improved Jig Saw and Drilling 
achine 
With motor drive. 


Combined Saw Table and Trimmer 
With motor drive. 


Power Screw-driven Shaving 
achine 
Especially adapted for use in newspaper 
offices. The most powerful 
Shaver made. 


mproved Metal Furnace and Pum 
With new “Equipoise” Curved Casting Molds for making stereo- 
type plates. A valuable time and labor saving apparatus, 
which soon repays the cost of installation. 
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To Trim— 


Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 


—— 


/LCOCNMUUA 


[I 


| 
} 


‘ll 


Seybold Duplex Trimmer 


Fast Accurate Safe 
EASY TO OPERATE 


Let us show you the records that are being made and the profit you 
can make by using this machine. 





(TTT TTT, it tor Desvitive Girewtore and Pricee- WIT TT 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 








Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. Venney & Co. 
Canada Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


Toronto Dallas, Texas ; Atlanta, Georgia London, E. C., England 

























J. H. ScHroeTer & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 
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A Tool of Quality for the Particular Printer. 


If the Star 


Composing Stick 


is giving satisfaction to the foremost compositors of 
the country, then why should you not give it a 
test? You are assuming no risk whatever. 


Accuracy, Convenience and Durability 


are the three strong points which the inventor gave thorough 
attention to in the construction of the Star Composing Stick. 
It has the improved features and advantages over all others. 


‘*It works on the point system. The milled serrations on the 
underside and the projections on the knee which engage them 
are tapered to a point. Always sets true, even after long wear. 
Easily and quickly set; can not slip or be wedged out of place 
by tight spacing; its accuracy is not affected by jarring. 

Drop a card to-day. We want you to know more about it. 


FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


The Star Tool Mfg. Co. 


17 West Washington Street, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN AGENT: E. ST. JOHN, 392 St. James Street, MONTREAL 














ory If “ squeeze” were 
‘J everything in proof- 
making, the smallest “Reliance” 
, Proof Press would be no better 
| # than the larger presses of other 
” makes that will give the same 
pressure. The superiority of the 
“Reliance” lies in the kind 
of squeeze it gives. 

E) 


The Reliable Proof Press 


is guaranteed to distribute pressure evenly over the largest 
forms the various sizes will take. No allowance for “give” 
is necessary even when proving a mixed form. Proofs 
equal to cylinder or Universal in a fraction of the time. 
Let us send you “‘Reliance’’ prices and terms, and further interesting facts. 

126 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Paul Shniedewend & Co. ticico%2. 3°%: 
KLIMSCH & CO FRANKFURT A. M., GERMANY 
A. W. PENROSE & CO. Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 











BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Bronze 


Reducing Machines, Powders 


Stone- grinding 
Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 

Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 

Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 

Lithographic Inks, 

Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


@ Sole Agents for the 
United States and Can- 
ada for the genuine 


Columbia Transfer Pa- 


Patented April 5, 1904 
Patented May 30, 1905 
Patented April 7, 1906 
Other patents pending. 





pers — none genuine 
without the water-mark 
on every sheet. 


<CMANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT MAYER & CO. 


We do Repairing 





19 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 
Factory — Hoboken, N.J. San Francisco 
Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 








ie » 


Double-Sixteen Folder with Automatic Feeder 








An accurate machine of especial value on long edition work. 

Among several sizes our customers find No. 528 is adjustable for 90 per cent 
of all such work in ordinary binderies. 

The machine folds sheets from 40 x 54 to 19 x 26 inches, giving a folded page 
ranging from 10 x 13¥2 to 434 x 6¥2 inches. 

All desirable modern appliances. Accurate, reliable work guaranteed. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 















































is Important 





The Newly Improved 
Peerless Rotary Perforator 


information to the printing and 
bindery industries. 























The Standard Hyphen Cut. 


The Slit Perforation. 
like Rotary shears. 


The Peerless Perforator 


has at all times maintained 
its reputation as the one per- 
forator embracing all of the 
satisfactory mechanical and 
scientific points. It has 
stood the test during the past 
twenty-five years and remains 
at the head of its class. 


The Peerless is well known 
for its rapidity, accuracy, and 
the perfection of its product, 
making a clean and perfect 
perforation. 


We now offer the Im- 
proved Peerless Rotary 
Perforator with two styles 
of perforation. 


Especially adapted for all kinds of work. 


Removes no paper, is cut with cutters that operate 
Its mechanical construction in every way is of the very best. 


No cutters to get dull; no cylinders to be destroyed. 


The Burr Flattener.— Eliminates all Burr troubles. 


These two important improvements supply a demand and 


lace 


the Peerless Perforator among the indispensable appliances of the 


up-to-date binder. 





Manufactured by 


A.G. Burton’s Son 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. : : : : USA 





SELLING AGENTS: 


E. C. FULLER & CO. 
GANE BROS.& CO... . . 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


NEw York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

TORONTO, ONT. 
Lonpon, ENG. 

BERLIN, GERMANY 

SYDNEY, N. S. W. 

JOHN DICKINSON & CO. ...... CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 





E. C. FULLER CO., 28 Reede St., New Yorx, Sole Eastern Agents 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Eastern Canada 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Agents for South Africa and India 
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You can't make distinctive printing from common 
paper any more than you can make ink from mud. 


Strathmore Japan 
Alexandra Japan 


Are papers that produce distinctive pnnting. 
Besides they produce good printing and 
printing that is as practical as it is 
handsome and distinctive. 


STRATHMORE JAPAN is the finest quality of machine- 
made paper. There is nothing, absolutely nothing, that can 
compare with it. In most features it has the advantage of the 
hand-made. Owing to its wonderful quality, texture and 
beauty, STRATHMORE is adapted to the choicest printing, 
whether a de luxe book or the small folder. It is made in 
nine items. 


ALEXANDRA JAPAN has some of the features of 
STRATHMORE without the quality and of lower price. 
It has consequently many valuable features that may be used 
profitably and with satisfaction in distinctive printing. It is 
made in eight items. 


STRATHMORE JAPAN is shown in “STRATHMORE QUALITY” book; 
ALEXANDRA in a book now being distributed by agents. Every good printer, 
= and continuous user of printing ought to have these books. If you haven't, 
et us Know. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


MITTINEAGUE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
The ‘‘ STRATHMORE QUALITY” Mills 



































Dinse, Page 
€ Company 








Electrotypes |||]"™"" yo 639 °= 
Nickeltypes ||| | “Lisbon Extra Strong” 


A high water mark in the art of papermaking. 








An excellent correspondence paper. 


ss { e r eC O { y p e S Finish suitable for printing or lithography. 


Taking a Good Impression, 
It Makes a Good Impression. 
We are exporting large quantities of this paper, and are 


making renewed efforts to make it better known 
in home and foreign markets. 























CHICAGO. ILLINOIS | | ESS ZADING coMPanr 


London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires, 
Bombay, Cape Town. 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 Cable Address for all Offices—‘‘ PARTRACOM.”’ 


























Judge a Press or Paper 


Cutter by Its Work— 


That’s the Final Test of 
SUPREMACY. 














OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
tells an interesting story of how these 
machines are made, and what 1 


Peerless-Gem Lever Paper Cutter si iietienadiaeaaaing 


Four Sizes. 














FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Peerless Printing Press Co. 


THE CRANSTON WORKS 


70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes. 














Peerless Job Printing Press 


Six Sizes. 
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GATHERER - COLLATOR - JOGGER - STITCHER 











Four operations at one and the same time, 
consequently great saving of time and labor 








These machines are covered by U. S. Patents 
Nos. 761,496, 763,673, 768,461, 768,462, 768,463, 
779,784, 783,206, 789,095, 828,665, 813,215, 
846,923. Action has been commenced against 
Gullberg & Smith for making machines in 
infringement of patent No. 761,496, covering 
the Detector or Caliper. Sellers and users of 
the infringing machines are also liable. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 
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THE COTTRELL 


NEW SERIES TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
THE MOST PERFECTLY CONSTRUCTED PRINTING MACHINE 














¢ van 
-* ‘4 


HIS Press is famous for its Convenience for the Printer, Economy in Cost 
of Product, Capability and Rigidity. @Because it is equipped with attach- 
ments that really enhance its usefulness. Because of its Speed, Adapta- 
bility and Scientific Construction. Built for the finest quality of printing, 
especially process colorwork, it has always exceeded the expectations of the 
purchaser. 4 Steady, reliable and easy running, the COTTRELL PRESS is 


universally known as a profit-making machine. 





SPEED 
Its Distincti RIGIDITY UNDER IMPRESSION 
stinctive CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 


Features are ) DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 











C. B. COTTRELL ©@& SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing Presses 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 Park Row WESTERLY, R. I. 279 Dearborn St. 


Representative in Mexico Representative in Cuba 
U.S. PAPER EXPORT ASS'N, 440 Coliseo Neuva, Mexico City HOURCADE CREWS Y CA., Muralla 39, Havana 



















































One of our students at work in her home, showing the 
equipment furnished free with lessons 


(he Best - Art Instruction 


in Drawing, Painting, General Illustration and Decorative Designing for all pur- 
poses is offered to students by the most celebrated artists in America 


OUR UNSURPASSED FACULTY 


Maria Oakey Dewing, Flower Painting. 





William M. Chase, N. A., Portraiture. 


Howard Chandler Christy, Illustration. Emil Carlsen, Still Life. 

Edwin C. Taylor, The Figure, School of Fine Fred Richardson, Instructor, Art Institute, 
Arts, Yale University and Art Students’ Chicago, Composition. 
League, New York. Joseph E. Hill, Book Decoration. 

Howard Fremont Stratton, Textile Design, Charles Livingstone Bull, Animal Drawing. 


Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art. 
George W. Plummer, Lettering and Illumi- 
nated Missals. 


Horace J. Taylor, Cartooning. 
Karl Klemschmidt, Costume. 


Mr. W. Martin Johnson, formerly Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal, has personal super- 
vision of pupils. The lessons will be sent by mail. More can be accomplished in a 
shorter time and at less cost in your own home by this method of teaching 
than can be had in any New York or Paris academy or studio. 








LARGE SALARIES BOOKLET FREE 


are paid to good artists. There is always a to anyone who wants to look into the mat- 
demand for good illustrations. This school ter further. We shall be glad to send our 
has connections which will aid the students prospectus containing reproductions in color 
in disposing of their work. Become inde- by Chase, Christy and others, if you will 
pendent by taking a course in our school. answer this advertisement. ; 


Ce W. Martin Johnson School ef Art 


9040 Metropolitan Life Building, New York City 
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To the Trade: We ate to announce a new 


ee Coes Knife 


which we are selling as our “New 
Process” Knife. We have been 
= this knife in its improved form 
for over a year to our largest customers 
with the best results. 
It is sold on our regular list at no 
advance in price. 
Following our established habit of 
raising quality to the customer at no 
extra expense to him. 











COES’ RECORDS Same package. 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 


ete Same warrant. Ask us. 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package O. 
(1901). 
First to print and sell by a oring oes 

‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- 

list (1904). 


Mae) Had (183000 1909. Wace Mikemclienntts 
COES 
Is Always Best! 

















NEw YORK CS hs a 21 Murray Street 
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‘Common 


or 


“Preferred 
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“Common” or “Preferred” applies to 


Electrotypes and Nickeltypes as well as 
Stocks. You have had experience with the 
common kind. No use to talk about them. 


The results from our ELECTROTYPES 
and NICKELTYPES are equal in printing 
qualities to the pattems from which they 
were made, without infliding injury upon 


the originals. 















Acme Electrotype Company 
341 Dearborn Street, Chicago 








Size, 4%4%4=x9 
























THE NEW CARVER 


Automatic Stamping and 
Embossing Press @ 


WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING SIZES 
44x9, 34x8, 24x8, 2'%x4 Inches 











UsERS of our presses, who are in a position 
to know by comparison, say that our ma- 
chines are less likely to get out of order; 
require the least repairing; yield more in 
a given time at a less cost, and produce a 
class and variety of work excelled by none. 


An investigation will prove it. 





C. R. Carver Company 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Agents: 
MILLER & RICHARD, . .... Toronto and Winnipeg. 
Australian and Mexican Agents: 
PARSONS TRADING Co., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 

























































Sheridan’s New Model 


Has No Equal! 


mm 





Let us tell you Why it is the best Automatic Clamp Paper Cutter 
for you to purchase. 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK .. .. .. . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO... . .. 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON .. 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book-sewing Machines 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter 


























The Whitlock 





The Press of the Present and Future 





in whose construction (keeping pace 
with every advance in the printing 
art) 1s incorporated every improve- 
ment making for the production of 
the finest presswork in the largest 
quantity at the lowest cost of pro- 
duction. 


Let us tell you about it. 

















AGENCIES COVERING | 7) AVATETT TT OCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FounDERSCO.| AJ ANJU FA CTU RING COMPANY 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, DERBY, CONN. 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Messrs. J. H.SCHROFTER& BRO..| NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 


West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. ° P . 
pada — wisn: Ronen Ros Fuller (Flatiron) Building 
‘Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, P ° 
SdanaoneCenet, Wink $i. 1.andien, 1c. BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
































Kairteld Cover 


If there is any virtue in rags 








If there is any value in quality 





If there is any advantage in distinctiveness 











If there is any good in a favorable impression 





If there is any profit in good pninting 

If there is any satisfaction in a job well done 
Then — 

There is every reason for using Fairfield Cover 


If you want to see the reasons, examine your sample 


book or we will send you one. So will our agents. 





WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 























We equip Presses and Folders 














We preach the doctrine of more product, better quality and higher efficiency. 
We preach only facts—we claim only possibilities—we boast only deeds done. 
We look you squarely in the eye and say with honest conviction that the 


CROSS CONTINUOUS 


will give you more product, better quality and higher efficiency than any other 

make or type of automatic feeder, with full value for every dollar invested. A 

rigid investigation to cover every phase of this question is as much desired by 
us as it should be of importance to you. 








CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
38 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, At tanta, Ga., Southern Agents 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, San Francisco, Cat., Pacific Coast Agents 


92 Fleet Street, London, England; Leipzig, Germany ; Paris, France 
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Linotype Machine Owners 
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We are Manufacturers of 
Parts and Supplies for the 
Linotype Machine 


| 

OUR PRICES are much lower than any other 
manufacturer. All material furnished is fully 
guaranteed. 

WE SHIP orders the same day as received. 
i Emergency parts, such as cams, levers, metal 
pots, distributor bars, etc., always on hand, 
| packed ready for shipment on_ telegraphic 














orders. 


SEND your next order to our nearest office, 
no matter what you require. 


C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY 




















251 CAUSEWAY STREET SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 324 DEARBORN STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. siayenoneiotcnbaie CHICAGO, ILL. 
i] BRANCH SUPPLY HOUSES me 
DRISCOLL & FLETCHER AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO. H. F. DIETZMAN 
164 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 12 Duane Street, New York City. 1720 Welton Street, Denver, Colo. 


Qa” ATTENTION is directed to the fact that we have established an Office and Stockroom in Chicago, 
as indicated above, which fact will no doubt be appreciated by Linotype Users in the Middle West. 























If you wish the best there is in Spaceband Repairing, send them to us for repairs. y 
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The Canadian Quick-Change Double Magazine 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


14-pt. The machine that has created a furore 14-pt. 


in the printing world 


Fitted with 
New Patent 
Automatic 
Magazine 
Quick-change 
Attachment 


Two 
Magazines 
Both 
Full Size 
with 
Two 
Fall 
Fonts of 
Two-letter 


Matrices 


Model No. 6 


In Less than 
a Minute 
other 
Magazines 
containing 
Entirely 
Different 


. Faces can be 


Substituted 
by the 
Operator for 
those in 
use 
Without Any 
Lifting 
Whatever 


Speed from 7,000 to 9,000 ems per hour from either magazine, 
on any length of line up to 30 ems. 


The Fastest Double Magazine Linotype in the World 


Price, $3,500.00, subject to discount on application 


One keyboard of only 90 keys, four different faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity limited only by the speed of the 
operator. We invite comparison with the Double Magazine Linotype built and sold by the American company. 


To Inventors. We are prepared to purchase any useful inventions covering improvements on Linotype machines for the United 
States, South and Central America, Canada and Europe. Do not sell your invention to any one else before submitting it to us. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 


























IN PRACTICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


N our Model No. 6 we offer to Linotype users typesetting machines embodying the most important 
improvement in recent years, by which the difficulty heretofore experienced in using both large and 
small matrices in the same machines has been entirely overcome. A very great expense has been 

entailed in this change, as it necessitated new tools and fixtures, but we are confident that the increased 
advantage our machine obtains in this respect over those of other makes places us so far ahead that the 
expense is more than justified. 

In the Double Magazine Machine, Model No. 6, the spacing of the Magazine Entrance has been 
altered so as to allow space proportionate to the thickness of each individual matrix and yet retain sufficient 
clearance on each side of the matrix as it drops from the distributor bar. This unequal spacing of the 
Magazine Entrances necessarily requires that the distributor bar, and also the grooves in the magazine, be 
cut with corresponding variations. The Front Guides on the Assembler Entrance have been located to 
suit. The great advantages of this unevenly spaced Distributor Entrance are so apparent that it is needless to do 
more than draw attention to them — practical men can appreciate them at a glance. The chances of a 
distributor stopping are reduced to a minimum and the life of the matrices is considerably lengthened, as this 
new distributing mechanism allows for much more wear of the combinations. The screws and other parts 
of the distributor and magazine remain as before. 

No other Linotypes have the Unevenly Spaced Distributor Bar and Unevenly Spaced Magazine 
Entrances. 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 1— Shows a section of the new style unequally spaced Magazine Entrances and Distributor Bar allowing 
proportionate width for the different sized matrices —as, for instance, a large space for the thick 
‘*em,’’ a small but quite wide enough space for the narrow ‘‘comma.”’ 









































ILLUSTRATION No. 2— Shows a section of the old style equally spaced Magazine Entrances and Distributor Bar where all 
matrices, whether thick or thin, have to drop through the same sized entrances, as used 
by all other manufacturers of Linotype machines. 
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PRINTING TRADE PERSONALITIES. 


BY A. H. MC QUILKIN. 


NO. 1.— CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


ULOGY without discrimina- 
tion is the amiable weakness 
of biographical literature in 
the printing trades. It is 
somewhat difficult for writ- 
ers on such themes to avoid 
the accusation in many in- 
stances, for they usually find 

| that the errors of their sub- 





ject have been made not out 
of intention, but out of effort 
toward the right. ‘As a man thinks in his heart, 
so is he,” is the Scripture truth, and it is true that 
“a man’s motives can not be long concealed.” 
There is also an indefinite something in the qual- 
ity of the expression of his principles that rings 
true or false as he is sincere or the reverse — and 
so that which he thinks in his heart is declared to 
the discriminating mind, let his words be what 
they may. The geniality that is the expression of 
a good heart is a geniality that wins regard. The 
value is there. The sentiment which adorns the 
page opposite hereto could not have been com- 
posed and written by any other than a man whose 
mind was filled with the aspiration of the theme. 
And when a long and useful life in an arduous and 
exacting vocation is crowned with honors and the 
esteem of men in every walk of life, we may well 
consider the worth of its guiding principle. 

Mr. Charles A. Murdock, of San Francisco, 
does not need an introduction to the printing 
trades. His name is well known. But as presi- 
dent of the new Franklin Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, which introduces not a 
new principle but a much neglected one, for the 





protection of the trade, his history is valuable for 
its instructive lessons as well as for the fact that 
his experience of all kinds of employing printers’ 
organizations has led him to an acceptance of the 
principles of Arthur J. Balfour, ex-premier of 
Great Britain, who said: “ The quarrels of men 
are not due to the fact that mankind are bad, but 
to the fact that mankind are ignorant, and the 
more you can encourage mutual knowledge of each 
other’s affairs by those who have to guide the 
enterprise and the workmen on whom they depend 
for carrying out their plans — the more you bring 
those two classes together, and especially the more 
you make the workmen understand the difficulties 
of the employer — I am certain you will produce a 
class of men in this country who are fitted to deal 
with all questions, be they industrial or political 
or social, who do not exist at the present time.” 
Charles A. Murdock, of San Francisco, is inci- 
dentally a printer. Like many other American 
boys, he had no special training for anything. 
Born in Massachusetts, he enjoyed good school 
advantages till his fourteenth year, when, with 
his mother and younger brother and sister, he 
went to California to join his father, an Argonaut, 
who had planned to make his fortune and return 
in two years, but at the end of six concluded to 
send for his family that they might join in the 
pursuit. While the end sought was never fully 
reached, the years were happy and not wholly 
fruitless. To the son the schooling of experience 
in varied duties took the place of book-lessons. 
He was his father’s helper in general on the farm, 
trading, in the postoffice, logging, or whatever 
offered. He studied a little, helped start a town 
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library, debated, danced, sang in the church choir 
and grew up in a normal and commonplace 
manner. 

When he was twenty-two years of age he was 
appointed by President Lincoln Register of the 
Land Office for the Humboldt District — where 
he lived. The honor was great, but the emolu- 
ments were small—the salary being but $500 
per annum and fees. Sales being few, fees were 
attenuated, and the shrinkage in greenbacks in 
the early sixties enforced a speedy resignation. 
After a brief period of service as clerk in the 
quartermaster’s department, young Murdock fol- 
lowed the family to San Francisco, and for forty- 
four years he has grown up with the town. Suc- 
cessively clerk in the Indian department, book- 
keeper to a stock broker and a bond and money 
broker, he found himself, in 1867, for the first and 
only time in his life, out of a job and ready for 
anything that meant work. A friend had loaned 
some money to the printing firm of M. D. Carr 
& Co. and began to fear he might not get it. He 
offered Murdock a chance to recover it and he 
accepted the bookkeeper’s position with the firm 
on a small salary. He found the business con- 
genial and concluded to stay by it. He rescued the 
money, got an option of partnership, borrowed 
money at one per cent a month and bought out his 
partner, the firm becoming C. A. Murdock Com- 
pany, later incorporated under the same name, 
and the business has slowly but steadily grown. 

The lack of special technical training and an 
indisposition to give up everything else for busi- 
ness success has militated against marked achieve- 
ment. From the first the policy of the house has 
been to avoid importunity, or price-cutting, but let 
good work and fair dealings bring what gain they 
would. More pushing would have brought larger 
results; more concentration would have made suc- 
cess more conspicuous, but standing rather than 
size has been the aim, and moderate growth has 
brought content. 

The Murdock Press is one of those conserva- 
tive, happy-family shops, where those who came 
as boys are now bald-headed foremen. Good will 
is manifest. At one time, years ago, there was a 
general strike, but every man shook hands with 
the boss as he took his leave. When it was over, 
they all seemed glad to get back. There is a loy- 
alty and regard that is worth much and when 
extra service is required it is not wanting. 

The work of the shop is distinguished by 
severe simplicity and general good taste. The 
office style has never run to gingerbread and 
freaks. It was one of the first offices to adopt 
uniform series on a title-page or on a job, the 
prevalent practice being the more faces that could 
be displayed, the better. Years ago, before the 
Caxton became popular, a full-series of old style 


was ‘imported from Philadelphia —cast from 
molds a hundred and seventy-five years old, and it 
was consistently stuck to. It is the boast of the 
shop that no Ronaldson old style ever decorated it. 
Murdock said, when he saw its insulting lines, that 
any man who would use it would eat pie with a 
knife. Bookwork is the specialty of the shop, 
though catalogue-work forms a close second, and 
eight publications are on its list. 

Its loss by the fire was complete, but its new 
plant is better than its old one, and its business has 
been more than regained — its last year’s business 
being the largest in its history. 

As has been intimated, the interest of its presi- 
dent has not been confined to business. He has 
always been active in church and philanthropic 
work, and has accepted considerable unsought 
public service. During these years he has served 
one term in the State Legislature, three years on 
the Board of Education, one year as a Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner. He was chosen by Mayor 
Taylor as one of the famous appointed board that 
filled the places of the turned-out supervisors, and 
at the following election he was continued in the 
office for a two-year term. He is president of 
the Pacific Manifolding Book Company, vice- 
president of the Associated Charities, and of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, a director in several 
other societies, and is editor of the Pacific Unita- 
rian —a position he has filled without compensa- 
tion for seventeen years. He is assisted in his 
business by Mr. Ralph Kirkhaur Blair, a young 
man who is developing a warm interest and 
promises to be a valuable helper and a worthy suc- 
cessor. 

A word or two regarding the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association, which we have referred to: It 
has established an advisory council. The composi- 
tion of this council includes supply men, employing 
printers and employees. Three from each interest 
was considered about right, and so the council con- 
sists of nine. There is no merging of the organiza- 
tions. They all remain intact and absolutely 
autonomous. Each interest simply sends a deputa- 
tion to meet with a deputation from each of the 
other interests. Each deputation brings back to 
its parent body a report of what happened or what 
was reported at the conference, with such recom- 
mendations as it may see fit to offer. There are no 
contracts, no stipulations, no writings exchanged 
between the several interests. The true welfare 
of the trade disclosed under fair and candid dis- 
cussion is considered sufficient to induce every 
interest to do that which is best for itself and if 
best for itself it must be best for the trade. 

Reports of cutting prices or other usages prej- 
udicial to the trade submitted to this council will 
have a pronounced effect on the credit of the firm 
or firms found guilty of the charges preferred. 
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The operations of such a council must inevitably 
affect all printers whether they are members of the 
association or not. Credit is established as much 
on business practices as on any other considera- 
tion, more so perhaps. And authenticated reports 
of bad business practices made to such a council 
will not only have a moral, but a very practical 
result. If a supply house is so involved as to con- 
tinue to extend credit it will do so in the face of the 
fact that it is virtually assuming the customer’s 
possible losses, and is in a sense his partner in 
business. Printers do not care to deal with com- 
petitors under such 
conditions. If a 
printer persists in 
price-cutting and is 
secure in his own re- 
sources, it is evident 
that printers brought 
in competition with 
him will see to it 
that he gets sufficient 
amusement at cut 
prices until he real- 
izes his folly. 

The united effort of 
the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association 
was directed toward 
ascertaining the quan- 


tity and the descrip- 
tion of all the printing 
and lithographic work 
being sent out of the 
city. A circular was 
issued to the trade 
reading as follows: 


An increase in the vol- 
ume of printing means an 
improvement in trade con- 
ditions. 

Temporary office, 
Franklin Printing Trades 
Association, 348 Front 
street, San Francisco. 

It is generally con- 
ceded that a large amount of orders for printing, litho- 
graphing, and products of the allied trades is sent out of 
our Western cities for manufacture, to the detriment of 
employer, employee, and supply dealer. 

It is believed that a large part of this work, which 
rightfully belongs here, can be produced as economically 
on this coast as elsewhere. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the volume and char- 
acter of this work, etc., the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association asks your coédperation by filling out and return- 
ing this blank at your earliest opportunity. When all the 
reports have been received and the information tabulated, 
measures will be adopted for diverting the work to home 
institutions. 

Name of customer, 
character of work, 


; customer’s address, : 
; quantity orders, 3 pur- 


CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


chases from, ———-; address, 3 price, 


remarks, 

Kindly fill out this blank and return to Franklin Print- 
ing Trades Association, 343 Front street, San Francisco, 
California. 


The collection of statistics of the trade shows 
a determination on the part of the association to 
do constructive work on a thoroughly ethical basis. 
It is a foregone conclusion that a healthy develop- 
ment of the trade must follow when all the inter- 
ests involved in it are working with sincerity for 
the creation of better conditions, and the result of 
the efforts of the San 
Francisco printers will 
be watched with par- 

ticular interest. 


NEWSPAPERS MUST 
RAISE PRICE OR 
REDUCE SIZE. 

James Schermerhorn, 
publisher and general 
manager of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Times, the other 
day declared that it was 
his opinion that the pres- 
ent 1-cent newspapers will 
have to eventually increase 
their price or reduce their 
size. 

“Newspapers give too 
much for the money,” 
said Mr. Schermerhorn. 
“An economy in the use 
of white paper might work 
out a blessing. News- 
papers nowadays are being 
printed by the pound. 
This bulkiness leads not 
only to loose editorial 
methods, but is a tremen- 
dous extravagance. Pub- 
lishers should get a price 
that comports more with 
the cost of the product 
instead of imposing on the 
advertiser an undue pro- 
portion of the burden of 
newspaper making. 

“Tn my opinion an in- 
crease in the price of 1-cent newspapers is inevitable, espe- 
cially in the case of the more pretentious of the kind. The 
proprietors will have to look at the straightaway business 
phase of the matter instead of disposing of the product 
below the cost of producing. 

“Owing to the heavy cost of getting out a paper, a 
certain amount of carelessness, or at least a lack of dis- 
crimination, has been allowed to creep into the advertising 
department of many newspapers, which publish advertise- 
ments that are palpably fraudulent or ‘fakey.’ This has 
arisen from the necessity of carrying a large amount of 
such business to make up for the deficit in the circulation 
end of the business. Increasing the price of the newspaper 
would put the paper in a position to refuse undesirable 
advertisements, from which the public should be pro- 
tected.” — The Fourth Estate. 
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**WILL A COST SYSTEM RAISE PRICES?’ * 


BY WILLIAM F., WHITMAN. 


F the maintenance of a cost system 
by printers would raise prices, 
none would be without such a sys- 
tem if he believed that would be 
the result, provided he had the abil- 
ity to make use of it and it were 
obtainable from any source. Like- 
wise, if a cost system would not 

raise prices, it would not be wanted by any one. 

Parenthetically, the need and the justice of getting 

higher prices for printing need not be discussed. 

The various printers’ clubs and associations 
have from time immemorial brought before their 
members subjects of much interest and thoroughly 
worthy of fullest consideration, but no method as 
yet has been discovered by which the results of 
these discussions could be chronicled in permanent 
form for common distribution, or put in such 
shape as to be accessible or referred to, either by 
contemporaneous printers or those who came 
after. Therefore, the good that ought to come 
from these discussions practically perishes and is 
forgotten almost as soon as given utterance. The 
subject now under discussion, cost keeping, is one 
that will yield visible and actual results, and its 
employment becomes a permanent asset which can 
be handed down to others. Its value, and it has a 
value, is enhanced by this attribute and should 
awaken the greatest interest. 

It would not be difficult to guess that the 
speaker would reply in the affirmative as to cost 
keeping raising prices. Does not the evidence 
favor this view when we look about us for the 
practice of the most successful printers? Do we 
not find that those whose knowledge of costs is 
best developed are almost invariably the most suc- 
cessful, and that their success seems to be some- 
what proportionate to that knowledge? 

For purposes of discussion this subject divides 
itself naturally into three headings: 

First, What is a cost system? 

Second, What are some of the imaginary stum- 
bling-blocks to the adoption of a cost system? 

Third, Will a cost system raise prices, and for 
what reasons? 

First. What is a Cost System? A cost sys- 
tem is a plan by which accurate bookkeeping and 
labor are considered jointly; it is a system by 
which the cost per hour is learned in any depart- 
ment desired. The proposition is really a simple 
one, and can easily be attained by the most inex- 
perienced. The first thing is to determine in what 
departments it is wished to ascertain the cost, 
then let all expenses fall under these departments, 








*From notes of an address made before the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago. 
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charging to each what fairly seems to be right, 
but excluding no expense of any kind under any 
circumstances. If the expense does not seem to 
belong to any particular department, charge such 
to “ Office ” or “ General Expense,” and then dis- 
tribute this total to all departments, on such a 
basis or percentage plan as the amount of pay-roll 
in each department. You thus get the exact cost 
of running each department for the month. These 
various sums divided by the total number of hours 
charged out, or, in other words, the number of 
hours which you have recorded during the month 
on your job tickets against the various jobs in 
process, both billed out and not billed out, will give 
you the exact cost per hour in each department. 
This result is as true as mathematics itself and as 
dependable. 

Second. Stumbling-blocks. That there are 
many stumbling-blocks, real or fancied in our 
minds, is evidenced, else we would more of us be 
using a cost system to-day. Some eleven reasons 
occur to me at present, which I outline as follows: 

1. The first and, perhaps, commonest deter- 
rent, comes from conceit in the mind of the printer 
— the belief that he already knows all that needs 
to be known of costs, and that this knowledge can 
not be increased. This conceit is possessed alike 
by the large and the small printer, the size of one’s 
business having nothing to do with it. Some of the 
very oldest printers and those longest in business 
have the greatest needs and the greatest ignorance 
of those needs. They are resting so implicitly on 
what they believe to be their knowledge of the 
printing business, and are so engrossed in the 
affairs and details that claim their time, that they 
are not alive to anything outside of their own con- 
ceits. They have disdain for any other person’s 
opinion. They honestly believe that the printer 
doesn’t live who can tell them anything, and would 
be ashamed and are not big enough to acknowl- 
edge such a thing, even if they did happen to see 
just a little of the truth. There is much more 
hope for the open-minded man, even though he 
has less to start with in the way of experience and 
information, than for one whose mind is closed to 
all suggestion. For the latter there is little chance 
for redemption, and the sooner he is replaced by 
his successors the better for the printing trade. 

2. Many think the cost of keeping a system 
too great, but the expense is trivial, as has been 
shown practically in various establishments. One 
clerk can do all this work for a large-sized estab- 
lishment, and in the smaller ones the work can be 
combined with other duties. 

3. Some say, “ What is the use of keeving 
costs as long as I am making money without doing 
so?” The only answer to this is that while you 
may be making money, you will make still more by 
keeping a system. 
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4. Undoubtedly many are deterred because 
they do not wish to make the effort. It is so much 
easier to go on in the same old way. All of us 
know how easy it is to drift, and a new thing 
strikes us as something unpleasant, involving, as 
it must necessarily, added effort and new thought. 
Now as ever, the only way to get a good thing is to 
work for it, and there seems to be a sort of recom- 
pense that justly deals out to us the best things for 
the most effort. To shake off inertness and indif- 
ference, and be up and doing, is the cure. 

5. Some think and say that to know costs, 
and, therefore, to ap- 
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7. A popular method, and one much indulged, 
is to cast up costs from the books as occasion seems 
to demand. This method many capable printers 
believe to be amply sufficient. No doubt sometimes 
the figures arrived at are quite accurate, but they 
are more often misleading. In the first place, it 
takes a most excellent method of bookkeeping, and 
one that lends itself to this end, that will make it 
at all possible to arrive at figures even approxi- 
mately reliable. The tendency is to leave out some 
of the items of expense as being unusual, and 
therefore not to be applied against the costs. This 

system pursued far 





preciate how much 
more it costs to pro- 
duce work than has 
been formerly imag- 
ined, would be a means 
of losing business. 
Yes, it would be a 
means of losing busi- 
ness, and business that 
you ought to lose and 
would be better off to 
lose; business that you 
are selling now at less 
than it is costing you 
to produce it. You 
fear that if you lose the 
business you would get 
its 





nothing to take 
place, but you would. 
All the printing that 
is now being done 
would be done just the 


same. 

6. Another rea- 
son why cost systems 
are less prevalent, is 
the fact that so large 
a percentage of the 
shops is owned by men 
who have graduated as 
workmen from a me- 
chanical department, 
who, perhaps, were most expert workmen, but 
thoroughly inexperienced in business ways, and 
at sea in the management of office affairs and 
system. With them bookkeeping is distasteful, 
and is practiced only to the extent that absolute 
necessity demands. They imagine the cost to be 
pretty close to the actual wages paid. For instance, 
if one pays a compositor 40 cents an hour, he is apt 
to think that about 10 cents more will cover all 
overhead charges. How far this is from actual 
fact is happily becoming better known by even the 
most misguided, and as it is very hard to break 
away from old traditions and habits of thought, 
reformation comes slowly and painfully. 


WILLIAM F. 


enough would make a 
farce of the whole 
thing. It is fair to say 
that everything is an 
expense that has not 
added to the assets. 
Rather than this 
vague and inaccurate 
method, why not em- 
ploy a perennial cost 
system which, once 
perfected, goes on for- 
ever? 

8. Some printers 
think they can save 
the cost of keeping a 
system by ascertain- 
ing from those who do 
keep one what the av- 
erage costs are in the 
various departments, 
and applying these 
costs to their own busi- 
ness. This plan has 
some merit, it is true, 
but is quite apt to be 
inapplicable in that 
the costs in that par- 
ticular shop may have 
been arrived at in a 
pee very different manner, 

and therefore wide of 
the truth. The danger is that faith in these 
borrowed figures is apt to be so weak that these 
assumed costs are quite overlooked when it is 
desired to land work that seems to require low 
figuring. The cost per hour would be quite differ- 
ent in a composing-room that charges the time of 
its proofreaders, and, possibly, some of its dis- 
tribution, and even in some cases the foreman’s 
time, from an establishment in which none of 
these are charged excepting as department over- 
head expense. The former gets a lower cost per 
hour, but takes more hours to turn out a given 
piece of work, making the cost identical with the 
greater cost per hour and the fewer hours. The 
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only safe plan is for each plant to find its own 
costs. 

9. A widespread and general ignorance con- 
cerning costs even in high places, where we have a 
right to expect a better knowledge, sometimes con- 
fronts us. In the Government Printing Office at 
Washington all they know of cost is what others 
tell them, and their estimate of the value of the 
composition hour is what printers in the large 
cities in the East charge their customers. 

10. Those on the outside are apt to criticize 
cost keepers for figuring very low at times, 
accusing them mentally of keeping bad faith, not 
practicing what they preach, and getting no real 
benefit from learning the costs for which they 
have been spending their money. It is not fair to 
make such criticisms. Cost keepers are doing the 
best they can, and they do not pretend to be per- 
fect, nor that they are immune from the mistakes 
and some of the weaknesses of their fellows. They 
do claim, however, that they have made improve- 
ment in their methods, and are constantly strug- 
gling for betterment. 

11. Then there is the astute and clever printer 
who believes himself smarter than his competitors. 
He thinks he can run his shop more economically 
than others, that his management is better, that 
he can turn out a job at much less cost. He even 
tells people from whom he is endeavoring to wrest 
trade that he has schemes and economies that are 
peculiar to himself alone, and the prices he makes 
are quite convincing. The fact is that the costs of 
production vary but little between one shop and 
another, but such a man’s adamant conceit could 
not be dented with a pickaxe. Coupled with this 
thought there is apt to be cunning and craftiness, 
and the desire to drive labor and hound it beyond 
endurance in the mad desire for self gain. Fortu- 
nately, these purposes thwart themselves in instill- 
ing disloyalty in the employee, and the reward for 
decency and honor and fair treatment reverts to 
where it belongs. ie 

The above outlines some of the stumbling-’ 
blocks that prevent printers from installing a cost 
system, leaving us to consider the last division of 
this subject, namely: 

Third. Will a Cost System Raise Prices? 
After you have completed and quite perfected your 
cost system, you will produce a ticket for each job 
charged out, having parallel columns — one giving 
the costs of production in each department, and 
the other the amounts you get. When you have 
your costs staring you in the face, and have confi- 
dence that you have produced them correctly and 
in a mathematical way, will you dare or wish to 
sell at less than that cost? You know beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that selling every job below cost 
will surely result in failure. You will drop work 
done at under cost as soon as you are able, or you 


will raise the price. If you have been making 
money, and still find that you have been billing 
out some work at less than cost, there is only one 
conclusion, and that is that other customers have 
been carrying the burden. Perhaps some of them 
are being charged more than is right, and in all 
fairness some concession should be made and the 
burden more equably distributed. There is less 
danger of overcharging than otherwise, and your 
gain is not apt to be jeopardized. Knowing your 
cost surely results in better prices. 

The history of failures in the printing business, 
and the very meager profits that notoriously go 
with it, are clearly indicative of general low prices, 
a large percentage of which must be below the 
cost of production. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that fifty per cent of all the printing turned 
out is done at less than cost, much of it at three- 
quarters its cost, and some at even half its cost, 
and worse! And that, too, without necessarily 
making a mistake in figuring the paper stock. The 
craft of the whole country is alive to the necessity 
for better prices, and the surest and best way to 
obtain them is through an intelligent process of 
determining costs. 

Work that is given without previous estimates 
is apt to be billed out at too low a figure if you 
believe your costs less than they really are. On 
this point alone you may gain considerable, as it is 
legitimate and just that at least some profit be 
made on all work, and you are doing your customer 
no injustice in charging a profit even though your 
neighbor does not pursue such a course himself. 
Neither will you overcharge him for like reason. 

Extras and alterations are often passed over 
without charge, or the charges are modified upon 
complaint of the customer, but your defense can 
be given with better heart and firmer belief with a 
true knowledge of costs to back you up. This 
statement is made on the assumption that costs 
have been generally underestimated, and that the 
printer has believed his charges higher than they 
really were. It is much easier to charge and suc- 
ceed in collecting $1.01 for a thing you are positive 
cost you $1, than to obtain that amount if vou 
believe it cost you only 90 cents. 

Printers estimates show a variation (when the 
item of paper is eliminated) often amounting to 
one hundred per cent. It is really surprising 
that the difference is not greater. In the matter 
of cost alone there is a variance in opinion of over 
one hundred per cent, and for the time estimated 
to produce work there is an opportunity for still 
greater difference. One will declare that a page 
can be set in one hour, another is sure it can not 
be set in less than two hours, and each will figure 
accordingly. Perhaps the printer who figures he 
can set the page in one hour believes that hour 
worth 60 cents, and the printer who figures the 
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page at two hours that it costs him $1.20 an hour. 
The first man therefore has figured 60 cents for 
the job and the other has figured $2.40, making a 
difference of four hundred per cent. This same 
thing can be carried through practically all the 
departments, the pressroom, however, giving 
chance for less variation than the composing-room, 
but still easily running to one hundred per cent. 
The ink proposition is one of the worst. Without 
records to guide, _ 
many jobs of press- | 
work are sold ateven | 
less than the cost of | 
the ink. You have | 
heard a Ben Frank- | 
lin Club member 
state that folding 
machines would pro- 
duce four thousand 
sheets per hour. This 
deluded mortal prob- 
ably believes, in the 
absence of actual 
records, that thirty- 
two thousand folded 
sheets are produced 
in eight hours. Cost 
records will gradu- 
aly show up the 
errors of these ways, 
and change the hope- 
ful guess to a more 
correct estimate. 
Much needs to be 
known of the cost of 
stonework, which has 
generally been given 
away. Some jobs cost 
as much to lock up as 
they do to print. 
Capitulation: 
Keeping costs will 
not only raise prices, 
but will show the 
way to better shop 
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it is a wise printer who will avail himself of his 
opportunities. He has but to stretch forth his 
hand to appropriate these good things, which are 
the result of the united experiences of the best 
printers, without any cost whatever to himself, 
and without taking chances upon his own expe- 
rience teaching him anything along this line. All 
that is required is to consider these questions with 
a mind void of prejudice and the progress of the 
craft will be assured, 
for no man will will- 
ingly give his sub- 
stance away. 


HONESTY BASIC RE- 
QUIREMENT OF 
TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS. 


“To my mind, there 
is no question of the 
great value of the trade 
agreement in establish- 
ing stable conditions in 
any industry,” said 
President Lynch in an 
address before the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. 
“T know that it has ac- 
complished this in our 
branch of the printing 
industry, and our exam- 
ple in supporting and 
formulating such agree- 
ments has been followed 
by the other four inter- 
‘national unions in the 
printing industry. But 
as in all other relations 
between individuals, as- 
sociations or combina- 
tions, honesty of purpose 
is the basic requirement. 
If, after the trade agree- 
ment in its verbal or 
written form is entered 
into, either party to the 
compact resorts to tech- 
nicalities or subterfuges 
or strained construction 
of the contract provi- 
sions, in order to gain an 








practices and meth- 
ods, and is_ thor- 
oughly educational 
and worth the trouble for the latter quality alone. 

A cost system is the surest way of bringing 
printers closer together in a more consistent 
method of figuring. It is easier to get informa- 
tion on this subject now than it used to be. Little 
was known of costs until recently, and it is doubt- 
ful if there were a dozen printing-offices in the 
country that really practiced cost keeping and 
which could have made a physical exhibit until the 
past year. The Ben Franklin Club of Chicago is 
doing much philanthropic work educationally, and 


Illustration by Aleardo Terzi. 
From Il Risorgimento Grafico. 


advantage, then friction, 
distrust and warfare en- 
sue, and the trade agree- 
ment is broken and cast aside. Our experience has demon- 
strated that machinery must be provided for the adjust- 
ment of disputes that arise under the verbal or written 
agreements, and that when this machinery is put into 
motion its verdicts must be faithfully adhered to by both 
parties; both the letter and the spirit of the written agree- 
ment must be abided by in order that the best results may 
follow. With this idea permeating both parties to the 
written or verbal contract, industrial peace ensues, and 
there is gradually built up a feeling of confidence and trust 
which leads to improvement, better development, and more 
permanent and mutually beneficial relations in the indus- 
trial field.” 
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AT THE CROSSROADS. 


BY S. ROLAND HALL. 


society editor, as he caught up with 
the new man and walked out of the 
building with him; “ you’re look- 
ing glum. Come on and eat with 
me to-night.” 

Evans had not liked the society 
editor. He despised superficiality, 
and he had not come to know that the real man 
under the society editor’s cloak of superficiality 
was a very different one. 

He had kept much to himself since the coveted 
place on the staff of the Daily News had been 
secured. Discouragements had been fought and 
sore trials overcome without talking to any one 
about them. Yet, after six weeks, though he had 
known when he came that a hard struggle was 
before him, he felt anything but bright over the 
prospect. 

As assistant editor of the Hanesville Courier 
he had been a success. He had done good work as 
a space-writer for several large dailies and that 
had stirred within him the ambition that finally 
put him on the staff of the Daily News. 

But he had found the great city as a field of 
labor lacked many of the attractive features he 
had found in it when visiting. There seemed now 
to be little except relentless grind, hurry, selfish- 
ness and insincerity. 

That night he talked freely to this man — the 
one he had thought he liked least among all those 
he had met among his coworkers. And he did it 
with the encouragement of only a few words — 
words that showed that the society editor under 
the shell that his long newspaper life in a great 
city had made hard, was just as human as people 
in Hanesville. 

“My boy,” said the society editor, when they 
had finished eating and Evans had finished talk- 
ing, “I think I know what is troubling you most. 
You are wondering whether you would be better 
off to go back to your old work. I have been 
through the same experience. I started on a small 
paper something like the one you worked on, and 
I thought I ought to get on the biggest thing in the 
country. I have been in the thickest of the fight 
for twenty-two years now. They say I am the best 
society writer in the city. MaybeIam. But there 
have been times when the whirl has been almost 
more than I could stand. Many a night I have 
gone home and said to my wife —‘ talk to me, talk 
to me about anything; don’t let me think.’ And 
if I had allowed myself to think much at those 
times I would have gone down and out very 
quickly. 
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“I have worked day and night, sacrificed com- 
forts, pleasures and principles. 

“Soon after I came here I had a chance to buy 
that paper that I first worked on, a nice little paper 
it was, in a pretty town of ten thousand. I could 
have been a prominent, respected man in that 
town. I could have had real neighbors and 
friends, a house with trees in the yard, and a gar- 
den and some chickens, maybe. I could have run 
a paper like I wanted to and put my best thought 
into it instead of writing the stuff that is demanded 
of me here. I would not have earned half as much 
as I get here, but perhaps it would have gone just 
as far. 

“ Well, I didn’t do it, and somehow when a man 
has worked in this business a dozen years, he feels 
something like the fellow that stayed in jail ten 
years and then got out — he preferred the jail to 
all other places. We can get used to almost any- 
thing, you know, and after a while this furious 
pace — this fickle, exciting life gets to be the only 
thing that satisfies. 

“Tf I had it to do all over again perhaps I 
would choose the other way. I don’t know. It isa 
thing that every man has to decide for himself.” 
He leaned back, and for a while neither said any- 
thing. 

“T thank you for talking to me the way you 
have,” said the young reporter, finally, “‘ and since 
our first experiences have been something alike, 
here’s a letter that I want you to see.” He handed 
the editor a letter written on the stationery of the 
Hanesville Courier, which read: 

“Tf, as you say, you are inclined to believe that 
life for you would be brighter and better with the 
Courier than where you are now, I would be will- 
ing to do as you suggest — sell you a half interest 
in the paper on terms that you could easily meet, 
that is ——” 

“ Well,” said the society man, looking quickly 
at Evans, “ what are you going to do?” 

“ This,” replied the reporter. He drew a pen 
from his pocket, wrote across the bottom of the 
letter, “I accept your offer,” and signed his name. 





AN IMPORTANT OMISSION. 

A Wisconsin editor was visiting in Chicago and decided 
to buy a new Panama hat. Going into a store, he asked 
the price of one that looked good to him. 

The clerk replied, “ Fifteen dollars.” 

Whereat the editor asked, “‘ Where are the holes? ” 

The clerk appeared bewildered for a moment, but man- 
aged to ask, “ What holes? ” 

The editor replied, ‘ The holes for the ears of the ass 
that would pay fifteen dollars for a hat like that.” — 
Impressions. 





“ Where are those oysters, waiter? ” 
“In a minute, sir; the house doctor is examining them.” 
— Journal Amusant. 
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HISTORY OF PAPER. 


NO. VII.— BY LILIAN I. HARRIS. 
LOFT-DRIED PAPER. 


4 HE water-marks which are produced 

}} in paper by the use of the dandy 

roll, described in the February 

INLAND PRINTER, date back to 1330 

and played important parts in many 

transactions. To-day they are used 

to make more prominent the manu- 

facturer’s name, as the Crane Paper 

Company uses a crane on all of their output, while 
in the early days the coat-of-arms of a family, or 
of a king was very often seen. When King Charles 
I. was beheaded, in 1646, his coat-of-arms was 
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general process is followed as in all others, except- 
ing the slight changes from the regular procedure 
that secure the many different finishes. Much 
deckle-edge paper is used at present for the making 
of books and for writing-papers. That edge is 
made by crushing and thinning the pulp, by means 
of a strong stream of water, as it flows out against 
the deckle-strap, described in a previous number, 
thus giving it a ragged appearance, and the edges 
are not trimmed as the paper leaves the machine, 
as is customary with other paper. 

The ordinary machine-finished paper is given 
the polish after it passes over the many steam- 
heated rolls at the end of the paper machine and 
has been thoroughly dried. It now encounters the 
calenders, which are smooth-faced, heavy, metal 
rollers attached to the machine and arranged ver- 








CALENDERING MACHINE FOR PAPER IN SHEETS. 


removed from the paper and the “ fool’s cap and 
bells ” was substituted, and to this day that name 
distinguishes a certain size of paper. Queer forms, 
such as dishes, urns, flowers and animals were all 
familiar marks in those years. The water-marks 
figured prominently, too, in legal cases, when 
manuscripts and documents were proven forgeries 
entirely on the ground that the date which they 
bore did not agree with that of the water-mark. 

In the making of loft-dried paper, the same 

6-4 


tically in a stack, giving great pressure by their 
cumulative weight. The paper is now taken off in 
rolls and cut as desired, unless a finer finish is 
wanted, when it is supercalendered. High grades 
of paper, as the loft-dried and linen ledger, are 
treated to a process that is entirely their own. 

As described in the last article, the loft-dried 
paper, while still on the web, is sent through a tub 
of sizing. This liquid has been made at the mill 
by extracting the gelatin from the horns, hoofs, 
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and the clippings of animals, and to it has been 
added alum and soap. Clippings from the East 
India buffalo are used in large quantities in this 
country. They come in a shredded form, and are 
boiled in vats at a low temperature, the liquid being 
treated by a secret process. This sizing bath is 
most important and it is given much attention, for 
the grain of the paper depends not alone on the 
quality of the size, but the care with which it is 
applied. Unless the paper has been properly sized 
the ruling process is an impossible one, and when 
the tests are made for its erasing possibilities, 
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to the intense heat. They remove a half dozen 
sheets at a time, carefully folding them always at 
the same place over the end of a long pole resem- 
bling a toothless rake, so that the highest bars on 
the rack may easily be reached. Here the paper 
hangs upon the bars for a period of two weeks, 
while it is dried and thoroughly seasoned. 

When the sheets are dry they are removed to 
the sorting room, where they are opened out and 
arranged in stacks, and then placed in large 
hydraulic presses, and are subjected to a weight of 
four hundred tons for about twelve hours, so that 
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CALENDERING MACHINE FOR PAPER IN THE ROLL. 


signs of roughness will be detected upon the sur- 
face. 

The loft-dried paper does not come from the 
machine, dried by the steam-heated rolls, but 
instead is cut while still damp from the bath 
received in the tub-sizing, and the sheets are car- 
ried to the loft where the drying process begins. 
This method of drying the stock is followed so 
that it may dry evenly and that the size may pene- 
trate every particle of the paper. The loft where 
the sheets are next seen is built especially for this 
purpose, kept at a temperature of 100° to 120° F. 
When the carts arrive in the loft the stacks are 
rapidly lowered by boys clad like the “ runners ” 
of Ceylon, in as few garments as possible, owing 


the fold in the sheet caused by drying over the bars 
may be removed. This paper has a rough finish, 
as it is not calendered. It is now taken to the 
inspection room and placed in stacks in front of 
girls seated at a long table, whose duty it is to 
inspect every sheet on both sides and hold it to the 
light as well, that the tiniest blemish may be 
detected which would warrant the throwing out 
of that particular piece. Not content with that 
inspection, the paper is now taken to the foremen, 
and after the superintendent has passed upon its 
perfection the edges are trimmed, the paper is 
counted out in reams, tied in packages, labeled, 
and is then ready for shipment. 

This stock is often given a high finish by the 
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sheet calenders after it has come from the loft and 
is to be used for ledger and fine writing paper. 
The sheet calenders are tall machines composed 
ot several metal rolls placed one upon another and 
into which one sheet at a time is fed by the girls. 
The paper passes over and under the rolls until a 
high, smooth finish is given to it. 


SUPERCALENDERING. 


In order to give the paper a higher finish than 
that afforded by the calenders at the end of the 
paper machine, the great rolls of paper are taken 
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In supercalendering the highly colored papers 
made from a coarse stock, and which has been kept 
in the engines a long time, a very heavy pressure 
is required to obtain the desired finish. Fifty 
tons pressure is not an uncommon amount to 
accomplish this. Another difficulty in this opera- 
tion is the even heat which is required on the rolls, 
or a very undesirable variety of shades will be 
produced. Paper for magazines, illustrative 


works, and some print papers, on which a high 
finish is desired, are also glazed on the super- 
calenders, after having the finish imparted by the 


WHERE LOFT-DRIED PAPER JS SEASONED AND DRIED. 


to the supercalendering machines, which are very 
similar to the ones at the end of the paper 
machine. In finishing paper intended for maga- 
zines and illustrative work, in which the appear- 
ance may be sacrificed to its printing qualities, the 
paper is taken to these tall machines, composed 
of an odd number of metal rolls or cylinders, 
usually seven or nine, though sometimes eleven 
are used. These cylinders stand one upon another, 
the bottom or top rolls being heavier than those in 
the middle. The metal cylinders alternate with 
those covered with cotton or paper. As the web 
of the paper travels over the cylinders, the weight, 
together with the friction, produces a very high 
degree of smoothness and polish. 


calenders on the Fourdrinier machine. This can 
never be the same as that given the paper when it 
is brought in contact with the alternating metal 
and cotton or paper rolls. 


PLATE OR LINEN FINISH. 


Figures of any sort are given in the plate 
finish by means of pressure to the high grades of 
paper, such as bonds and linens, where a smooth, 
fine surface is required. The sheets are cut and 
arranged in piles on the table with plates of zinc 
of the same size, and the piece of linen from which 
the pattern is to be made upon the paper. Two 
girls work together on this finish process. The 
large piece of zinc is first laid on the table, then 
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the linen cloth, on top of which the sheet of paper 
is carefully laid, then a second piece of cloth and 
the paper again. This operation is repeated three 
times, then the second piece of zinc is put on top 
and the package is put under a press, where huge 
rolls pass over and back eight times. The weight 
of this machine gives the finish and leaves in the 
paper whatever the pattern was on the cloth. This 
is a much more expensive finish than that of super- 


calendering. oueemen 


The rolls from the calender machines are taken 
to the cutting room in the full rolls and are cut by 
means of revolving disk knives, which cut the 
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rubber rollers go back and forth lifting one sheet 
at a time; they carry it over to the exact place 
where it enters the machine, drop it down, and 
return. When the sheet has been dropped by the 
first set of rollers, a second couple takes it in 
charge, shoving it on to the bed of the machine, 
whence it goes under the arms holding the pens, so 
that the lines are drawn on the paper as it passes 
along. After the ruling has been accomplished the 
sheet follows around under the machine until it 
reaches the stack of ruled paper, perfectly dry 
after its trip. The action of the machine is so per- 
fect that an operator is unnecessary, excepting to 
see that the ink supply is kept even. 


PLATE-FINISHING DEPARTMENT. 


sheets into the required size direct from the roll 
of paper. As each sheet passes out onto the trav- 
eling portion of the machine, it is taken off by the 
girl in charge and stacked ready for inspection 
and later reaches the shipping department — one 
of the marvels of the paper mill, where thousands 
of board feet of lumber are annually made up into 
strong packing-cases for the vast output of paper. 


RULING AND FOLDING. 


The paper to be ruled for ledger purposes, or 
for the ordinary tablet or writing paper, is con- 
veyed from the inspectors to the ruling machine, 
which is very human in its manner of working. 
The stack of paper is placed on the table of the 
feeder of the ruling machine. Over the stack little 


The folding machine is also automatic in its 
action and fully as wonderful as the ruling 
machine. The paper is fed here also by the self- 
feeder, which loosens the sheets one at a time and 
pushes them along until each is taken up by the 
folder. After the ruling and folding are com- 
pleted, the sheets are trimmed and cut into the 
regulation note sizes, which is the last operation 
before the paper is boxed for the trade. 

From the time the rags for making linen ledger 
paper enter a loft-dried linen ledger mill, until 
they appear again in the finish a product, six weeks 
have passed, while the cheaper grades of paper 
made from wood are turned out ready for use in 
the course of a few hours’ time. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHOTOGRAVURE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


NO. IV.— BY CHARLES E. DAWSON.* 
ETCHING AND FINISHING ROOMS. 


Sy FE are now to consider the etching 
- % "<6 and finishing rooms, which may 
AK i F-ByAy very well be combined. The etch- 

a, = @ ing bench will be at the south end 
N\S4) (see Fig. 3), as all the light which 

Lp can be gotten will be needed there; 
G) the finishing benches will be on the 
east side, as a steady light is desir- 
able, although it should not be too strong. The 
darkroom will be at the north end, so that the sun 
will not shine on its window. This window, simi- 
larly to the one in the photo darkroom (Fig. 2), 
should have double sashes — in this case one will 
be plain ground glass and the other coated in the 
same manner as that of the other darkroom. A 
black blind also should be fitted so as to cut off all 
light when not needed. 

The drying cupboard may be conveniently con- 
structed by having a wooden frame built up out of 
a scantling about two inches by half an inch and 
covered over with a double thickness of black- 
twilled calico lining. The top will be made of 
boards and there will be a shelf inside, made in 
the form of a grating, on which to rest the glasses 
used for drying tissue. This grating should be 
fixed about six inches from the bench on which the 
cupboard is built, so that a tray of water may be 
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Fig. 4. 


placed under the shelf and at the same time a free 
circulation of air permitted. The means of sup- 
plying heat to this cupboard will depend on the 
heating system used in the room. If steam is used, 
a small coil of pipes can be placed just under the 
cupboard, and a series of holes pierced through the 
bench to allow the hot air to rise up into the cup- 


* All rights reserved. 
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board. In this case a deep frame of wood or metal 
must be arranged so as to prevent stray light from 
obtaining access through the perforations. If gas 
is to be used for heating the cupboard, the best 
method of applying it is to have a piece of four- 
inch sheet iron stovepipe (Fig. 4) let into the bot- 
tom of the cupboard, and inside this have a length 
of two-inch stovepipe, with an elbow so placed that 
it comes out of the side of the large pipe some few 
inches below the under side of the cupboard. This 
small pipe will then have an extension provided to 
this elbow, to take the products of combustion 
away. Inside the lower end, the small pipe will 
be provided with a common gas-burner. The heat 
from the burner will pass up the small pipe and 
cause a draught of warm air in the space between 
it and the large pipe. This warm air will pass 
into the cupboard, while the products of com- 
bustion will not. A common burner is preferable 
to an atmospheric or Bunsen, owing to the risk of 
having the latter fire-back and become useless. 

The graining-box and oven are at the north 
end of the room, in a position farthest from the 
work-benches, as there is liable to be some dust 
when the process is in operation, which would be 
very objectionable to the finishers. The floor at 
the etching end of the room should be tiled and a 
drain arranged at one corner under the sink. This 
is desirable, because acid and perchlorid will often 
fall on the floor and, if it is tiled, these chemicals 
can be easily washed away. The remaining floor 
space should be of hard wood and also the benches. 
The heater, as shown, is in the center of the room, 
as the hot air rising up in the faces of the workers 
would be very objectionable if the heater were 
placed under the benches. On one of the benches 
should be provided a large screw-press of light 
construction for pressing the tissue on the copper, 
unless the printing-room is adjacent, in which 
case use may be made of the press installed there 
for the purpose. 

The next point to engage our attention will be 
the printing-room for printing the molds. This 
should be located on the north side and outside, so 
that the direct light from the open sky may be 
obtained. A light glass roof will be all that is 
necessary, of a size sufficient to protect the frames 
in wet weather. The door being next to the dark- 
room the frames can be conveniently handled. 
The large printing-frame should be arranged on a 
wheeled trestle in such a manner that the whole 
thing can be wheeled in and out, and the printing- 
frame should be swung on pivots so that it can 
be reversed while putting in the negatives. Such 
frames can now be obtained from the supply 
houses. 

The pressroom may be on the same level, or 
above or below the working room, but it will have 
to be much larger, in order to take care of the 
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amount of work which will be turned out by the 
rest of the plant, owing to the fact that copper- 
plate printing is a very slow process. 

THE ELECTROTYPING-ROOM. 

An electrotyping-room (Fig. 5) should be part 
of the establishment and it need not be larger than 
twelve feet by twenty. In it will be located the 
copper baths and the steel-facing bath. The 


former may be made of good, sound red pine in 
the manner shown in the illustration, and lined 
with roofing pitch, first coating the wood thickly 
with the pitch and then ironing some stout calico 
on it, after which a second coat of pitch should be 
given. 


The baths should be held together with 
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anode, which may fall into the bath, from making 
a hole in the lead or pitch and so cause a leak. 
A convenient size for these baths is six feet long 
by four feet wide and three feet deep. 

The steel-facing bath should be of stoneware, 
glazed inside, and will be about four feet long by 
three feet deep and one foot wide. All the baths 
should be provided with three-quarter inch copper 
rods, which may be of stout tubing to save expense. 
These should be four feet six inches long for the 
steel bath, and four feet three inches for the cop- 
per baths. 

The electrotyping-room should be provided 
with a deep sink, which may be made of plain 
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copper bolts passing through the ends, with nuts 
on the outer ends of the bolts. Iron may be used, 
but it will have to be kept well covered with asphal- 
tum varnish, as the acid will quickly eat it away 
otherwise. If the roofing pitch is too hard and 
brittle, it can be rendered more plastic by the addi- 
tion of some Trinidad bitumen, which is very 
plastic. The top edge of the bath should be capped 
with a piece of three-quarter inch wood well var- 
nished. 

A more substantial lining, and also a very 
much more expensive one, is of sheet lead. If this 
is used it should be of good thickness — not less 
than ten pounds to the foot — and the corners must 
be burnt and not plumbed with solder, as the acid 
will attack the solder. The lead should be well 
coated with bitumen varnish, applied while the 
lead is heated by means of a blow-lamp. This will 
insure its sticking well. The top edge will have to 
be protected with a frame of wood, the same as 
when pitch is used and the bottom of the bath 
should have about one inch of roofing pitch flowed 
onto it. This is to prevent any heavy plate, or 






Fig. 5.— Electrotyping room. 








wood, the pieces clamped together in the same 
manner as those used for the depositing baths. It 
need have no lining. The floor should be of water- 
proof brick or glazed tile, so that the acid spilt 
may be washed away and a drain should be placed 
under the sink, with connections. The source of 
the electric supply will decide the arrangement of 
the batteries, and this will be discussed later on, 
after describing the pressroom, and shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8. 


(To be continued.) 





RETIREMENT OF HENRY WATTERSON. 

Henry Watterson, the veteran editor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, will never again appear in public. 
In a letter addressed to President Brown, of the Florida 
State Fair in progress at Tampa last week, Mr. Watter- 
son says in part: 

“The death of a dearly loved daughter, followed: by the 
appalling tragedy which took from me a son who was the 
very apple of my eye, leaves me stranded and helpless and 
wholly unequal to any kind of publicity. Before I left 
home I cancelled all of my speaking dates and resolved 
never to again appear before any audience.”— Editor and 
Publisher. 
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EVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE. 


BY F. HORACHB TEALL. 


have long been, established beyond 
any probability of change. They 
have not always been so, for there 
was a time when most of the pres- 
ent forms were unknown, and as a 
reminder of that fact we still have 
a few words, as brethren, oxen, 

feet, mice, men, that have not changed, except that 

brothers is used as the common plural of brother. 

We have universally 

accepted rules appli- 

cable to practically all 

English words except 

the few just mentioned 

and a few more that 

have been adopted 

from other languages; 

but even our simple 

rules are not always so 

thoroughly understood 

as they should be by 

everybody. For in- 

stance, at least two 

formerly famous 

grammarians give as 

an example of the plu- 





ral possessive “ miss’s 
shoes,” which should 


be ‘“ misses’ shoes;” 
and Goold Brown 
quotes another gram- 
marian as_ using 
Pythagoras’s_ instead 
of the correct plural, 
Pythagorases. These, 
however, are but oc- 
casional errors, and 
not to be considered in 
a record of correct 
usage. 

Our main reason 


eign ones had been used, thus evincing a desire to 
Anglicize at least within certain limits. How far 
this process has prevailed — that is, in how many 
instances the terms have become established in the 
English form—is an interesting question, to 
which we will revert after noting a few more gen- 
eral facts. 

Choice of plural forms, wherever there is a 
legitimate occasion for choice, properly rests with 
the writer, not with the proofreader; and this 
relieves the proofreader from one item of responsi- 
bility which he is too often inclined to assume. 
For instance, the two plurals formulas and 

formule are about 





equally established, so 
that neither can posi- 
tively be called erro- 
neous in any use, 
though the Latin form 
probably prevails in 
scientific use. The 
same is true of indexes 
and indices, fulerums 
and fulcra, and some 
others, and in some 
cases where such as- 
sertion has been made 
the fact would be very 
hard to prove; e. g., 
vortex is said to have 
the two plurals vor- 
texes and vortices, but 
the writer does not re- 
member that he has 
ever seen vortexes in 
print except in a few 
grammar - books, and 
there it appeared only 
in lists of words that 
have two plurals. In 
all these cases the 
proofreader should 
leave the decision to 
the writer, and make 
no change. Even vor- 





for further considera- 
tion of plurals is to be 
found in the need of 
determining, as far as we may, to what extent 
foreign plurals have been displaced by regular 
English forms. Townsend’s “Art of Speech” has 
been quoted as asserting a law, called there “ the 
law of analogous usage.” Mr. Townsend is not 
alone in saying that such a law is gradually redu- 
cing certain classes of words to a regular English 
basis, although his is the only work in which the 
present writer has seen any such name of a 
so-called law. Many writers have ventured to 
introduce English plurals where none but the for- 


From Jl Risorgimento Grafico. 


texes should stand if 
so written. But this 
does not preclude the 
proofreader’s privilege of suggestion, and he may 
properly call an author’s attention to his (the 
proofreader’s) preference if he has one, and even 
ask to have a change made, but should not make 
the change without special authorization unless 
such matters in general have been left to his 
decision. 

Recent grammar-books have not said as much 
about plurals as some of the older ones did, and 
among the older ones Goold Brown’s “ Grammar 
of English Grammars” is preéminently full, 
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though even that work left some points unconsid- 
ered. For words unmentioned in those books the 
only source of recorded information is the diction- 
ary. Just one fact is incontestably patent, which 
is that usage is sufficiently confused to render 
absolutely impossible the formulation of rules that 
can be analogically applied. That is, no rule can 
be made that will delimit any class of these words 
so that one may decide that, because one is spelled 
in a certain way, another like it is to have the same 
spelling. Of the words in question, a number 
have one spelling and another number have the 
other spelling, and the difference is almost always 
arbitrary, the exceptions being clearly foreign 
words. Who can tell why we should spell heroes, 
negroes, potatoes, but pianos, zeros, halos? But 
we do it, just as it was done when Goold Brown 
wrote: 

“ Though the irregular plurals of our language 
appear considerably numerous when brought 
together, they are in fact very few in comparison 
with the many thousands that are perfectly simple 
and regular. In some instances, however, usage 
is various in writing, though uniform in speech, 
an unsettlement peculiar to certain words that ter- 
minate in vowels. For nouns ending in 
open o preceded by a consonant, the regular 
method of forming the plural seems to be that of 
adding es, as in bilboes, umboes, calicoes, fumadoes 
[and he gives nearly thirty others]. In words of 
this class the e appears to be useful as a means of 
preserving the right sound of the 0; consequently, 
such of them as are the most frequently used have 
become the most firmly fixed in this orthography. 
In practice, however, we find many similar nouns 
very frequently, if not uniformly, written with s 
only, as cantos, juntos, grottos, solos, quartos, 
octavos, duodecimos, tyros. So that even the best 
scholars seem to have frequently doubted which 
termination they ought to regard as the regular 
one.” 

Brown says much more about plurals, on pages 
242 to 254 of the work named. Only enough is 
quoted here to show that in his day, half a century 
ago, no clear line of division existed between the 
two ways of spelling these plurals. A close inquiry 
will prove to any one that there is practically no 
difference between the usage of his time and that 
of the present. An interesting fact disclosed by 
comparison of one of Brown’s forms with a dic- 
tionary record gives a key to the state of present 
and former usage, as being practically the same. 
Fumadoes is the word selected, and in the Century 
Dictionary are two quotations from two authors, 
one having fumadoes and the other fumados, thus 
showing that Brown’s spelling is not the only one. 
A difference is shown also in regard to a much 
commoner word as recorded in different current 
works. All the dictionaries give mementos as 
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plural of memento, but T. Howard Collins, in 
“Author and Printer,” says mementoes is the way 
to spell it. 

It hardly seems worth while to exhibit in 
detail the status of choice between foreign and 
English plurals, especially of words originally 
Latin and Greek. It seems sufficient to say that 
research fails to corroborate the very common 
assertion that such words are gradually assuming 
the English form. Some of them are frequently 
so spelled, and a few are always so; but some 
retain the foreign form, and probably always will 
retain it. Two of the last are basis and crisis. 
Bases and crises are the plurals, and it may be 
doubted whether basises and crisises have ever 
been seriously proposed. Some dictionaries give 
two plurals for many words like cactus and memo- 
randum, placing the English forms first, as cac- 
tuses or cacti, memorandums or memoranda. But 
as a matter of fact cacti and memoranda are much 
more used than the other forms, and the foreign 
form prevails in many other similar instances. 
And this is not only true now, but has long been so. 





READING NEWSPAPERS. 


“The perusal of newspapers can be made a much 
greater source of pleasure to those who now only read 
when they can find no other pleasures,” said a Columbia 
lecturer on English literature recently. 

“You have perhaps noticed with what keen sense of 
satisfaction some people read the newspaper. Do you want 
to know the secret of their ability to extract enjoyment in 
this way? Those who can so rivet their attention to the 
printed page are the ones who make it a point to talk 
about what they have read. 

“ That is the secret. Try it. Read something, then tell 
some one about it. Do this with books as well as with 
papers. Soon you will notice that in reading a story you 
fix in your mind the things you want to relate. You get 
the writer’s point of view, then you fix upon the points 
he has presented. 

“ At the beginning your story-telling will lack the com- 
pleteness of the story as written, and you will notice that 
your shortcomings in this direction are due to listless read- 
ing. This will correct itself just to the extent of your 
ambition to become a reader for all there is in reading. 

“T have given this bit of advice before and have been 
thanked many times by those who followed my directions. 
Try it and mark the results.” — Fourth Estate. 





INVITING DISASTER. | 


Show me the business man who gives no thoughts to 
his business, who neglects his trade or technical journal, 
and remains in ignorance of the importance things going 
on in his line, and I’ll show you a man who trusts some- 
body to do these things for him, or who will have some 
vain regrets when he wakes up.— Master Printer. 





COMPS WANT THE FAT. 


Now, if our friend “ Grape Nuts” Post will only come 
along with a few of his spasms after the holiday season, he 
will help out during the dull spell after the great rush.— 
Correspondent in Typographical Journal. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


,OW to know good printing is not understood 

by most printers, any more than good archi- 

tecture is understood by most contractors in the 
building trades. 


AN anxious inquirer wants to know why first- 
year apprentices at the printing trade are called 
devils. Hah! If he is not really trying to make a 
joke, we ask him to ask the foreman. 





WHEN you estimate do you aim to have a profit 
or merely to send in a figure the other fellow can’t 
reach? One method is businesslike, the other 
savors of “ spite work,” which never brings ade- 
quate returns in or out of commercial life. 





THE wanton mutilation of expensive volumes 
through sheer carelessness or thoughtlessness is a 
reflection on our appreciation of books and sense 
of duty toward our neighbor. Every time one rips 
out a page of a catalogue to designate the article 
he wishes to buy, he destroys that which cost the 
owner money. 


PRINTERS are frightened at the multitude of 
detail which is given by advocates of the various 
plans for ascertaining cost. This is unfortunate, 
as the problem looks worse than it is, owing to the 
fact that, in order to convey a new idea to the 
uninformed, it is usually necessary to omit no 
detail and even magnify some operations which 
are in themselves simple. 





“ARTISTIC job printing ”’ used to be the title of 
imprints made from strips of brass hammered 
into a board. Those were the days when the 
founders brought out a new letter every month, 
and “ novel and striking effects ” were made from 
type named like parlor cars. Some say we shall 
return to those good old days, for fashion repeats 
itself. Will the taste for fancy letters ever return, 
and if so why? 





THE article by Mr. Dippy in this issue, “ Does 
Technical Education Pay?” should be widely read, 
and especially by wage-earners. He shows there 
are openings for the specially trained men, even 
in these dullish days. All can not be superinten- 
dents, and we do not advocate study solely on 
account of the pecuniary advantages that may 
accrue, but more largely because of the mental 
development that follows. 





THE unions are composed of men who look to 
the trade to support them. They are the crew. So 
the employers may be likened to captains or pilots. 
Suppose some of the crew want to have a boat of 
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their own, and start pulling up the planks to make 
it with, to the peril of the craft, it is certainly 
within the rights of the rest of the crew to hold 
them in restraint and ask them a few questions. 





WHILE the places where the art of printing is 
carried on have changed from scholarly surround- 
ings to underground cellars, garrets and dilapi- 
dated outhouses, to factories of special construc- 
tion, crudity and ugliness, the time has not yet 
arrived where the commercial value of the influ- 
ence of inspiring surroundings on productivity 
and quality is understood. As yet, suggestions on 
these lines meet with neglect if not contempt. 





Now that Kansas has a law imposing a fine of 
$500 for each false statement made with the inten- 
tion of deceiving advertisers, perhaps Oklahoma 
or New Zealand or some other advanced com- 
munity will make wilful deception of readers an 
offense. The bill in question was fathered by a 
successful editor, which may account for his 
kindly interest in advertisers and his neglect of 
readers, whom editors too often regard as simple- 
minded creatures, fit only to be cozened and 
cajoled. 


“ How long should it take to set that job?” is 
the weary question that the employer is always 
asking. ‘“‘ Half-an-hour;” “one hour;” “ about 
an hour and a half” are samples of the guesses 
of the experts, who are all laid out cold by the 
announcement of the time actually taken. There- 
after follows a spirited and warm-colored ani- 
madversion on the qualities of compositors in gen- 
eral and one in particular — while he, unconscious 
soul, is stringing out time in a systemless hunt 
under a systemless foreman for type to set that 
isn’t there. 





THE possibilities of technical education have 
been aptly illustrated in Washington, D. C. The 
Herald management imported newsboys from 
other cities to give the local “ newsies ” informa- 
tion about how to pick out desirable places, secure 
steady customers, and cry their wares effectively 
and with the least offense. And why not? The 
Washington “newsies” are simply told at the 
start how to do certain things efficiently, which it 
would otherwise take time and worry to acquire, 
if it ever is acquired. That is the object of educa- 
tion, and that it is of value to newsboys is proof 
it is invaluable to the mechanic and artisan. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN had humor and common 
sense and objectivity and, having these qualities, 
he based his methods of arriving at conclusions on 
foundation principles. What he said and what he 


did loom larger and larger on the mind as their 
truth and fruit become better known of men. But 
the insensate drivel that has afflicted the country 
from the publishers who made stuff to sell in time 
for the “centennial spasm” shows that while 
Lincoln’s worth is appreciated that appreciation 
has aroused the usual cuckoo cult of “ me, too’s,” 
to hatch a brood of improbabilities to make into 
reading matter — pernicious — as all lies are. 





Look on this picture and then on that: (a) 
“Dear Sir: We desire to call your attention to 
our complete equipment for the production of 
business-bringing literature. We are printers in 
the larger sense that we make a special study of 
the problems of our customers. We invite your 
consideration of our claims, and have confidence 
that given the opportunity we can demonstrate to 
you an exceptional commercial value in printers’ 
ink through its understanding application.” (b) 
“Dear Sir: We beg to call your attention to our 
unprecedented facilities for turning out all classes 
of printing. Nothing is too large for us and noth- 
ing too small. When you are in the market for 
printing we trust you will give us the opportunity 
to figure on your work, and we beg to assure you 
at this time that the perfection of our organization 
gives us opportunities to turn out work at a price 
that can not be duplicated elsewhere.” Now, 
which letter pulls the hardest, a or b? 





THE Government Printing Office was in the 
limelight recently and some statesmen, not above 
suspicion themselves, insinuated that the institu- 
tion was a hotbed of graft, with employees of 
various degrees as grand and petty grafters. 
Elsewhere we print an article from the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Herald, which, while not conclusively 
clinching any argument, is interesting in that it 
shows what the Public Printer and his aides have 
to contend with. We give also a dignified state- 
ment from Mr. Donnelly, which is addressed to an 
inquiring representative. In commending the 
perusal of these articles to those interested, THE 
INLAND PRINTER wishes to reiterate that observa- 
tion of the Government office under several 
administrations has convinced it the chiefs are 
as earnest in their desire to produce results as are 
the employees of private concerns. When stock is 
taken the office is harshly criticized. The critics 
talk of cost of production, and freedom from pay- 
ing the landlord, but are silent, however, about 
the manner in which Congress and a fussy Presi- 
dent may play shuttlecock and battledore with the 
management. The shortcomings of the Govern- 
ment office are many, but, as the Herald says, 
“most of them can be attributed to Congress.” 
The solons have the floor and are in the public eye, 
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and it is a comparatively easy matter for them to 
make a scapegoat of the Public Printer or the 
office as a whole. The spirit of fraternity, how- 
ever, should deter the craft from heeding or join- 
ing in the hue and cry till both sides have been 
heard. 





A VALUED advertiser directs our attention to 
a matter which we might otherwise have over- 
looked, namely, that the present is his twenty- 
fourth consecutive annual contract with THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and expresses doubt if any other 
manufacturer of pressroom or bindery machinery 
can show a similar record. In the midst of it and, 
being a part of it, we are possibly somewhat blind 
to, or miss the full import of the significance of, 
what twenty-five years of activity and striving 
means. For a trade paper to have lived that 
length of time is in itself an achievement, as we 
are reminded by our correspondent, who writes, 
“ We think it speaks well not only for the longevity 
of THE INLAND PRINTER but also for the Brown 
folding machine. Both must have had real merit 
to be appreciated by the public for over a quarter 
of a century.” 





FOLK possessed of temporary power should 
learn the nice distinction between self-preserva- 
tion and selfishness. Self-preservation is based 
upon the necessity for sustaining humanity as a 
whole, and selfishness means that there is greater 
need for sustaining my existence than the other 
fellow’s. One way or another, this truth has been 
remarked ever since creation, but occasions still 
present themselves for impressing its force upon 
ourselves and other people. At this time, when 
the social instinct is being so widely developed 
among the craft that the most pessimistic and the 
ultra-conservative are compelled to admit we are 
apparently on the eve of a new era, it is well to 
keep in mind that those organizations which are 
constructive in their ideals have lived the longest. 
The association which aims to do the most good 
for the greatest number by the most direct meth- 
ods will make the widest appeal; it will also grip 
those drawn to it most effectively. The success 
of every organization is dependent on a certain 
amount of sacrifice, and the one that fully inspires 
the spirit of sacrifice to the greatest extent is the 
one that will most surely succeed. 





It is with unfeigned regret we notice that 
illness has compelled John W. Bramwood to ten- 
der his resignation as secretary-treasurer of the 
International Typographical Union. He had held 
office for the unprecedented period of slightly 
more than twelve years, holding the blue ribbon of 
typographical-union officialdom, and in that time 
many millions of dollars have passed through his 
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hands. He was an important factor in financing 
the eight-hour strike, which provoked commenda- 
tion from Mr. George H. Ellis in one of his annual 
reports as president of the United Typothete. 
Mr. Bramwood’s value to his organization at that 
critical time was not so much that he directed the 
machinery for the collection and disbursement of 
the immense fund, or that it was handled correctly 
and honestly, as that the membership had confi- 
dence in its chief fiduciary official. His other prin- 
cipal duties — editor of the Typographical Jour- 
nal, trustee of the Union Printers’ Home and a 
representative of the union on the national board 
of arbitration — were discharged to the evident 
satisfaction of his constituents. The former 
secretary-treasurer’s tenure of office embraced the 
most important period in the history of this old 
organization. He handed over to his successor a 
much larger and more effective business machine 
than he took charge of in 1896. The executive 
council announces that First Vice-President Hays 
has been selected to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Bramwood’s resignation. He brings to his 
new position a ripened knowledge of the needs of 
the organization born of several years’ experience 
as a high official in close touch with the work and 
needs of the secretary-treasurer’s office. Those 
who know him do not doubt but he will prove a 
creditable addition to the list of officers of the 
International Typographical Union, which has 
been exceedingly fortunate in its selections during 
its long career. 





NoT infrequently is it urged against industrial 
education, and with a good deal of superficial 
force, that if all mechanics and artisans were to 
become proficient their earning power would not 
increase. In other words, if the average of ability 
is increased the average wage will remain the 
same. When read in the light of the popular con- 
ception of the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, this reasoning seems rational. But we 
know it is not so. Professor Noyes, of Columbia 
University, comes to the rescue of truth by stating 
the facts cogently and clearly in a recent educa- 
tional magazine in these words: “ Let all men 
become skilled, and all men will have greater 
rewards, because there will be a greater demand 
for the product of skilled labor and because skilled 
laborers have sense enough to bargain collectively. 
The output of the workers is not a limited amount, 
the production of which is to be divided only 
among a few; it is an amount limited only by the 
purchasing ability of the many, and their pur- 
chasing power in turn depends upon their skill. 
In other words, it is a pure assumption that if 
skilled labor becomes abundant it will also be 
cheap. Skilled labor makes its own elbowroom in 
the world. What is to be feared is not so much 
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abundance of skilled labor as of unskilled labor. 
To make all labor skilled would be to open the door 
to the solution of labor problems, for with skill 
there inevitably goes intelligence.” 





THE activity among graphic arts men in Great 
Britain and France is fairly exemplified in their 
trips abroad. Last year the Institute of Printers 
and Kindred Trades conducted an excursion to 
Paris which was pronounced successful from 
every aspect. The Institute is arranging for a 
tour of Germany during the coming summer, in 
which it is proposed to visit Leipsic, Dresden and 
Berlin. The visitors will be taken on a tour of 
inspection of the museums, libraries, schools and 
factories that have an interest for the craftsmen, 
and any employer or departmental manager is 
heartily invited to join the party. There is also in 
preparation an itinerary covering this country, in 
which about a score of French printers will par- 
ticipate. The most poorly developed imagination 
can see the wonderful educational value attaching 
to such trips, to say nothing of the spirit of good 
fellowship and camaraderie which they engender. 
Hundreds of American printermen do the conti- 
nent in these days, but there are many, many more 
who have never made the venture — some because 
they had no set purpose in view, others for other 
reasons. We are among those who believe that a 
European trip is beneficial—it enlightens the 
mind and broadens the vision, for Europe is not a 
decadent, but is in the full bloom of matronly 
charms as it were — delightful to know and beau- 
tiful and interesting to look on. If British crafts- 
men can combine pleasure and business in excur- 
sions to Germany and France, and Frenchmen can 
invade the United States on a similar quest, it 
would seem that the more numerous American 
army can easily reciprocate. The man or organi- 
zation that promotes a similar outing for Ameri- 
cans will bestow a benefit on printers and allied 
craftsmen. 





THE printing-office seems to be the training- 
school of the average American. By all accounts, 
two out of three men who are in a greater or less 
degree in the public eye have been polished at the 
case and press. Wonder has often been expressed 
that printers are not more prosperous. The reason 
may be found in these biographical sketches of 
celebrities who have exhausted all that is to be 
done in a printing-office in a few months and 
strolled calmly on to higher honors, leaving the 
bones, so to speak, to lesser intellects. Mr. William 
E. Curtis, of the Chicago Record-Herald, for 
instance, gives an interesting account of how 
Senator Philander Knox happened to learn the 
printer’s trade: “ While attending college I got 
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ahead of my classes, and at my father’s sugges- 
tion went into a printing-office for a year. He 
had learned the printer’s trade and believed if I 
did so I would know how to spell and punctuate 
and would have some knowledge about composi- 
tion. I got a place on the Brownsville Clipper, a 
weekly paper scarcely larger than a handkerchief. 
I learned to set type, to write the news of the town, 
as well as rural editorials, and to pull the old Wash- 
ington hand press. I did everything from keeping 
the books to sweeping the floor and washing the 
rollers. Only one other experience of my life was 
more useful to me than the year I spent on the 
Clipper. Iam sure I could go into a printing-office 
to-day and set type.” This is always the way. 
The sweeping of the floor and the writing of edi- 
torials and the pulling of the Washington hand 
press, keeping the books and washing the rollers, 
all show an earnest activity, all of one year’s 
growth. And the rest of the force did not have to 
work. They went fishing — and if not fishing they 
were cutting bait. There are no apprentices like 
Philander these days. 





To LIMIT output is a more or less common 
device of employees with a grievance. As a mat- 
ter of tactics it is seldom successful, and as a rule 
of action for the individual nothing could be more 
debilitating or demoralizing. It is refreshing to 
know that even those who in moments of chagrin 
and anger favor such a policy, are sometimes 
induced to see their error. A group of newspaper 
compositors in Chicago adversely affected by a 
recent decision of the arbitration board decided 
not to produce to their full capacity, but to set 
slightly more than the recognized “ dead line” 
required. To make a test case, a foreman dis- 
charged an offender for “ conduct unbecoming a 
union man.” Considerable feeling was engen- 
dered in the composing-rooms, as many of those 
affected by the decision refused to codperate with 
those who were working in conformance with 
what they called “a gentleman’s agreement.” 
The publishers were on the eve of protesting 
vigorously. A meeting of this union — the second 
largest in the country — intervened, and we have 
it on good authority that, without waiting for the 
requirements of red tape to be satisfied, there was 
a free discussion of the question of limiting out- 
put. It was defended, and also denounced as 
unfair, unmanly and immoral, appeals being made 
to all members to act honestly with their employ- 
ers by giving them a fair day’s work. Under the 
rules, specific and positive action was impossible 
— “there was nothing before the house,” in a 
parliamentary sense. Yet one of the interested 
superintendents tells us that from the day of that 
meeting “laying down” ceased. In fact, in the 
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face of the flood of reasoning, argument and 
appeal made those in the “ gentleman’s agree- 
ment ” decided unanimously to abandon it. When 
a questionable practice is given its quietus by a 
large union, which has a wealth of accomplishment 
to its credit, because it is inimical to the welfare of 
the workers, it should be a conclusive answer to 
all those who are disposed to play the game in that 
way. This incident has another lesson. If reports 
be true, the heart-to-heart talk, the frank discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of the subject, the appeal 
to manliness and for honesty, wrought better 
results than would have accrued had harsher meth- 
ods been adopted. It is another victory for right- 
eousness through the power of reason rather than 
through coercion and compulsion. 





COMPETITION — the erstwhile god of trade — 
has fallen on parlous times. For a period of fif- 
teen months we have been suffering from a more 
or less serious depression — living under condi- 
tions that heretofore have witnessed declines in 
prices. One of the phenomena of this depression 
is that there have been no material reductions. 
Two great industries are agriculture and iron and 
steel. In one instance production has been greatly 
curtailed, but the dominant element in the trade, 
the so-called steel trust, has set its face against 
what it thinks would lead to still greater demor- 
alization — the cutting of prices. Possibly this 
policy may hamper weaker competitors, and some 
may even be forced out of business, but not less 
surely than would be the case if they indulged in 
a war of prices. Agriculture is not a highly 
organized industry like steel manufacturing, and 
though production has reached a record mark, 
there has been no appreciable diminution in the 
price of farm products apart from the influence of 
trusts. This is due largely to the fact that the 
farmer is becoming a merchant as well as a tiller 
of the soil. Schools of agriculture, a fine, growing 
and vigorous press and organization have all 
tended to show agriculturists the need of getting 
good prices. Few urbanites are aware of the 
growth of organizations among the farmers. A 
stray news item gives us a glimpse when we are 
informed there is an agricultural society of two 
hundred thousand members in Texas. Then we 
recall that after years and years of struggle a 
combination of tobacco planters has been able to 
make terms with the tobacco trust, whereas not 
long ago the complaint was that producers of the 
comforting leaf were at the mercy of the well- 
organized manufacturers. It would be audacious 
to say that competition had ceased to have a great 
influence in our life, or that it may not become 
recrudescent — but it can not be denied that the 
purpose which has actuated the steel men and 


tobacco growers is heartily endorsed by the great 
mass of those who have products to sell. Com- 
paratively few join organizations, and these have 
various methods of attaining their aims, from the 
absolutely lawless to the passive policy of standing 
pat and not selling goods until the desired price is 
obtained. The spirit permeating the organization 
is, however, far-reaching. The attention given to 
organization in the graphic arts is in reality the 
expression of a protest against the evils of com- 
petition. Indeed, there are associations in exist- 
ence that practically eliminate competition, and 
which would most likely be severely denounced by 
the courts, which still regard unrestrained compe- 
tition as being the most effective safeguard of 
society. Other organizations assault competition 
by a campaign of education intended to show the 
need of profits, and how to secure them. They 
would restrain competition—cut its claws and 
extract its teeth —in the interest of the general 
good, and in doing so are merely keeping up with 
the world’s procession, which no longer believes 
that “ competition is the life of trade,” though a 
generation ago it was folly to question the correct- 
ness of that now discredited maxim. The most 
suggestive utterance showing to what low estate 
competition has fallen comes not from a reformer 
or doctrinaire, but from that particularly hard- 
headed captain of industry, Andrew Carnegie. 
He steps to the front with an interview, in which 
he says the Government will be compelled to 
appoint a commission for the purpose of making 
prices. His idea is that ruling prices are too high. 
Perhaps so in well-organized industries, but what 
will the commission do in the case of competitive 
industries, where much of the product is sold at 
about, or even less, than cost of production? 
Probably the majority of our readers are inter- 
ested in that phase of the iron master’s proposal, 
notwithstanding the interesting academic prob- 
lem it otherwise suggests. 





HOODOO KEY NUMBER, 


A certain well-known publisher will not insert twenty- 
three as a key number in any advertisement which is to 
appear in his paper. Here is a copy of a letter recently 
received from him by an advertising agency: 

“T am in receipt of a letter from your order depart- 
ment bearing date of , enclosing a 100-line adver- 
tisement to be run for — —. Weare very glad 
to do this, but we must insist upon a different key number; 
anything with a twenty-three attached to it is a ‘ hoodoo’ 
as far as we are concerned. Last year I got an automobile 
license, No. 43823, and I was in trouble a greater part of 
the time until I had the number changed. I do not care 
about thirteen, as our offices were located on the thirteenth 
floor at one time and everything went along very smoothly. 

“T want you to wire me to-morrow a new key number 
for this electro and we will insert it in accordance with 
your request.” 

A new number was wired.— Fourth Estate. 
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WHAT CANADA OWES TO FRANKLIN. 


BY E. J. HATHAWAY. 


a HE birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 


January 17, is a date annually cele- 
brated by the printing fraternity 
throughout the United States. 
Banquets are held in most of the 
larger cities, and addresses deliv- 
ered in recognition of one who is 
looked upon almost as the patron 
saint of the printing craft on this continent. 
From modest beginnings as a printers’ apprentice, 
he became one of the 





most conspicuous men 
of his time, winning 
success as a printer 
and publisher, and at- 
taining a distinguished 
place as writer, scien- 
tist, inventor, diplo- 
matist and statesman. 

He was largely 
instrumental in intro- 
ducing the printing- 
press into Canada, and 
he played an impor- 
tant part in a memor- 
able episode in Cana- 
dian history during the 
period of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The misfortunes of 
the British in the val- 
ley of the Hudson were 
serious matters for the 
Canadian authorities. 
A strong antagonism 
toward the English 
still animated the 
hearts of some of the 
French Canadians and 
many of them sympa- 
thized with the United | P 
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Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles Carroll, to go 
to Montreal and open negotiations. The commis- 
sioners were authorized to receive Canada into the 
federation, reorganize its government, and do 
whatever else might be necessary to attain their 
object. For the expenses incidental to their end, 
they were granted permission to draw upon Con- 
gress to the extent of $100,000. 

In all probability the plan for the commission 
originated with Franklin. Some time previous 
to this, while acting as agent for the colonies in 
England, he had been consulted by one Fleury 
Mesplet, a printer from Lyons, who had settled in 
London owing to po- 
litical and commercial 
disturbances in 
France. Franklin was 
attracted by his repub- 
lican sentiments, and, 
recognizing the prob- 
able advantages of 
securing a French 
printer in sympathy 
with the revolutionary 
movement, who could 
be sent to Canada to 
influence the people, 
he despatched him and 
his printing-plant to 
Philadelphia, with let- 
ters of introduction 
to the authorities. A 
pamphlet, printed for 
the Continental Con- 
gress, addressed “Aux 
Habitants de la Prov- 
ince de Quebec,” writ- 
ten doubtless by 
Franklin himself and 
translated by Mesplet, 
and designed for gen- 
eral circulation 
throughout the Cana- 
dian settlements, was 








States in its revolt 
against Great Britain. 
Boston had fallen into the hands of the Conti- 
nental army, and eager eyes were now cast toward 
Canada, in the hope that the French might be 
induced to join forces with them. Troops were 
sent to the North. Montreal was easily taken, but 
the Americans were repulsed in a daring attack 
on Quebec, and their leader, General Montgomery, 
killed. 

Conquest by arms, however, was not the only 
means adopted to win the favor of Canada. With 
a view to influencing the Canadians to the cause 
of the Revolution, Congress, in February, 1776, 
appointed a commission consisting of Benjamin 


Suggestions from Il Risorgimento Grafico. 


one of his first pub- 
lications. 

The appointment of the commission followed 
shortly afterward. Among the recommendations 
of Congress to the commissioners was the provi- 
sion that a printer should be sent with them. The 
appointment was given to Mesplet, and $200 was 
voted to defray the expenses of himself, his family 
and his printing-plant. Great confidence was felt 
in the successful outcome of the undertaking, not 
only as to the power of Congress and the commis- 
sioners to win over the Canadians, but also in the 
establishing of the press as a commercial enter- 
prise. 

Printing had been first introduced into the 
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Canadian colonies as early as 1751, by Bartholo- 
mew Green, son of the publisher of the Boston 
News Letter, the first newspaper in America. 
Owing to his death within a few months of his 
arrival, his place was taken by John Bushell, who 
in 1752 commenced the publication of the Halifax 
Gazette. The Quebec Gazette was founded in 
1764 by Messrs. Brown and Gilmore. These men 
came from Philadelphia, and they are said to have 
been backed by Franklin himself. At all events, the 
money for the purchase of the plant was advanced 
by William Dunlop, a brother-in-law to Franklin, 
and himself a printer in Philadelphia. The men 
were probably well known to Franklin, and, as he 
had attained considerable success in his business 
as a printer and newspaper publisher, and was a 
public man of some eminence, he no doubt had 
aided them in their venture in his relative’s name. 
Both of the existing Canadian newspapers, there- 
fore, were English publications, and the French, 
who were largely in the majority, had never had a 
press to speak in their behalf. 

Mesplet started from Philadelphia on March 
18, 1776, with his belongings, loaded on five 
wagons. These were afterward transferred to 
boats for the trip up Lake Champlain and Lake 
George and the Richelieu river, and after a tedious 
trip of nearly six weeks he reached Montreal. By 
this time, however, the confidence of the commis- 
sioners in their mission had been shaken. The 
Canadians would have none of them. They were 
shrewd enough to compare the representations of 
the emissaries with the address submitted by 
Congress to Great Britain a short time before, in 
which the New Englanders complained that by the 
Quebec Act Roman Catholicism was established in 
Canada, a religion that had “ drenched Great Brit- 
ain in blood and disseminated impiety, bigotry, 
persecution, murder and rebellion, through every 
part of the world.” They were now playing an 
entirely new tune, and under the blessed influence 
of republican liberty Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism were now to dwell together in the 
most delightful peace and concord. With these 
two manifestos before them, the Canadian clergy 
advised their people to adhere to Great Britain, or 
at least to remain neutral. 

This mission was Franklin’s only notable diplo- 
matic failure. The trip to Canada was a cruel 
task to put upon a man of seventy years of age, 
but he accepted the appointment, and braved the 
dangers of the journey. He met ice in the rivers, 
and suffered much from fatigue and exposure. 
Failure, however, was stamped on the undertaking 
almost from the outset. It had no possible chance 
of success, and he accordingly had to make his 
painful way homeward. 

But Mesplet, whose whole capital was locked 
up in his printing-plant, had to remain in Mon- 
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treal. He set up business as a printer and book- 
seller. During the first two years a number of 
books were issued. The first book printed in Mon- 
treal was published in 1776, for the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice. In addition to books of a religious 
character, he issued an Almanac, a tragedy, 
“ Jonatas et David,” written probably by one of 
the students for performance at the seminary, 
and the “ Journal du Voyage de St. Luc,” the first 
Canadian work of historical character. 

In 1778 he began the publication of a news- 
paper similar to that issued at Quebec. The first 
number of La Gazette du Commerce et Litteraire 
appeared on June 3, printed altogether in French, 
with Valentine Jotard as editor. Mesplet, as pub- 
lisher, issued a prospectus setting forth that the 
paper was to be a four-paged quarto, published 
weekly, and the subscription price was fixed at 
two and a half Spanish dollars a year. The paper 
continued publication with slight interruption, 
due to protests against articles reflecting on the 
administration or the judiciary, until June 2, 
1779, when it was suppressed by order of the 
Governor, and the publisher and editor arrested 
and taken to Quebec. Mesplet remained in prison 
for three and a half years. He resumed the pub- 
lication of the Gazette in 1785. The paper was 
now a four-page folio, printed in both French and 
English. All controversial matter was carefully 
avoided, and it thus escaped further molestation 
at the hands of the authorities. The Montreal 
Gazette of to-day is the direct descendant of the 
original publication, and is the oldest newspaper 
published in Canada. The Halifax Gazette after- 
ward became a strictly Government publication, 
and the Quebec Gazette ceased to exist some years 
ago, although it lived to celebrate its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. Among its contributors were 
men whose names are prominent in Canadian 
history. 

Franklin died in 1790, full of years and hon- 
ors. His diplomacy in regard to the Canadian 
people in the strenuous years of the Revolution 
was doomed to failure, but he recognized the 
power of the printing-press as an influence in the 
molding of public opinion, and Canada benefited 
by his activity. The printing-press was unknown 
in the French provinces before the Conquest, but 
with the coming of the English there arose the 
necessity for a means of expression. His disinter- 
ested assistance in the founding of the Quebec 
Gazette, years before any thought of separation 
had entered the hearts of the American colonies, is 
deserving of all possible credit; and, although the 
erection of a press in Montreal was followed by 
results disastrous to the promoters, and unfortu- 
nate for the printer, Canada owes grateful tribute 
to the memory of one who in his own country was 
a patriot and a statesman. 
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INLAND PRINTER, the second of a 
series of six designs cut on wood 
blocks, is a likeness of Nicholas 
Jenson, one of the most prominent 
of the early printers. A native of 
France, he was, in his early life, an 
engraver. In compliance with an 
order issued by the king directing that informa- 
tion be secured relative to printing from movable 
types, Jenson was sent to Mentz in 1458, and there 
acquired the art. The plans for the establishment 
of printing in Paris not being carried out, he 
finally went to Venice, where, in 1471, he began 
printing and typefounding. His experience as an 
engraver proved of great value in the cutting of 





























DEVICE OF JENSON. 


punches for typefounding, and his work in this 
line surpassed all previous efforts. In “The Inven- 
tion of Printing’? De Vinne says, “As a printer, 
Jenson is entitled to high praise. None of his 
competitors showed so much taste and skill in the 
details of bookmaking. It is noticeable in every 
feature, in the tint and texture of his paper, in the 
glossy blackness of his ink, in the clearness and 
solidity of his impression, in the uniformity of 
register and of color on every page. Jenson’s 
merits were recognized by Pope Sixtus IV., who, 
in addition to other marks of favor, bestowed 
upon him the title of Count Palatine. He died in 
1482. As a typefounder, printer and inkmaker, 
Jenson had no rival and left no proper successor.” 

The accompanying is a reproduction of the 
printer’s device said to have been used by Jenson, 
a device beautiful in its simplicity, and one which 
is to-day used with slight variations in various 
commercial enterprises. 

In connection with the statement in last 
month’s issue that “this form of block-cutting is 
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very simple and presents a field for the ambitious 
job compositor, to whose store of initial letters 
and decorative material not a little may be easily 
added,” it may interest the reader to know that 
the heading and initial letter on the first page of 
the text of this number were cut on wood blocks 
by a printer having had no previous experience in 
this line. 





SECOND-CLASS ‘PRIVILEGE’? AGAIN THE 
SCAPEGRACE. 


The Postoffice Department reports that there was a 
deficit in its finances of nearly seventeen millions, and, of 
course, the third assistant Postmaster-General attributes 
it to the second-class “ privilege.” The Postmaster-General 
finds in the deficit an argument for his favorite scheme for 
a parcels post, and says he will advise Congress that it 
would tend to wipe out the deficit. 

This deficit is, we much fear, always to be with us; 
and it will continue to be charged up to the poor publish- 
ers who “ enjoy ” the second-class “ privilege.” The Post- 
office Department is not intended to make money, we are 
told whenever the question of the deficit gets switched 
from the publishers. When the question of charging the 
service rendered the other departments of the Government, 
and thus freeing the Postoffice Department from the 
odium of the deficit, is brought up, there is great concern 
for the people manifested, and their right to have their 
mail delivered at their doors, wherever those doors may be. 
If the matter of the internal conduct of the Postoffice 
Department is raised, there is shuffling, and nothing is 
done, or made known. 

It has many times been made known that if the Post- 
office Department was run in a partially businesslike man- 
ner — as well, for instance, as the public printing-office is 
run — there would be nothing in the way of a deficit to 
report. But so long as it is operated to transport the 
belongings of the officials, the seeds of the Agricultural 
Department, the official and personal mail of all of the 
departments of the Government, as well as the enormous 
bulk of the supplies to the postoffices of the country, and 
nothing is charged for the service, there will naturally be a 
deficit. 

The Postoffice Department is a puzzle to the country. 
It is the least businesslike of all of the department of the 
Government, and the reason is hard to determine, or guess. 
It has been very conclusively shown that its management 
is archaic, if nothing worse; but nothing is done, except to 
talk, and the talk is not of much account. 


Why are not business methods employed in the Post- . 


office Department? It looks very much as though the old 
régime of politics, pull, graft, personal favoritism, spoils, 
party, and general inefficiency, survives there. 

It is time to quit talking about the “ privilege” of the 
second-class rate, and get to work on the reformation of 
the Postoffice Department. When that is done, it will be 
found that the publishers will not shrink from paying 
their just proportion of the legitimate expenses of the 
transportation and handling of the mails.— Profitable 
Advertising. 





CONSISTENT HOME-MARKET EDITOR. 


The editor of the Downs (Kan.) Times refused a half- 
page advertisement from a traveling clothing company that 
made a three-day sale in that town. The editor said he 
needed the money, but didn’t think it would be treating 
the home merchants right. Then he thought he had no 
right to accept money for their advertisement and then 
advise people to patronize their home merchants.—Pointers. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








AN APPRECIATION OF AMERICAN PRINTING. 


To the Editor: NOTTINGHAM, ENG., January 29, 1909. 

It is with pleasure that I comply with your request to 
place on record some of the things that impressed me on 
my visit to the United States, which I made to study and 
see for myself the conditions under which the American 
printers work, and in what way they differ from the con- 
ditions which obtain in Britain. 

I should like to make it quite clear that whatever I 
mention are my personal opinions, formed by a short but 
close touch with the practical man, and I am quite pre- 
pared for another to differ with my observations and who 
may have viewed things from a somewhat different stand- 
point. 

We Britishers have had some glowing reports of what 
the American printer can do, and, again, another report 
from a different quarter would contradict the other. This 
is just according to the position of the person making the 
report. I am afraid that these reports lost a great deal of 
their value, because they were usually made by interested 
parties and who could not give practical suggestions, which 
would have assisted the British printer in his endeavor to 
reach the ideal which was set before him; but when one 
gets an insight into the working of an American print- 
shop, the difficulties are not so gréat. 

Let me say right here that the circumstances and the 
conditions under which the British printer works are 
totally different from what they are in the States, and 
although I believe we have many things to learn from the 
American printer, it would not be advisable for many of 
the American methods and conditions to be put in force in 
the British Isle. 

We have heard so much about the “hustle” of the 
American. I trust I will not offend when I say that I have 
seen more “ hustle” over here than I saw during my visit 
to the States; by that I mean the hustling individual. 

You certainly get a much greater production than the 
British printer is able to get, and still we demand a greater 
expenditure of energy and vitality from our men engaged 
in a modern printing-office. How is this? There is bound 
to be a reason. I can but express myself with an “Ameri- 
canism.” “I take off my hat to you.” You are the greatest 
organizers of system and method in the printing craft that 
I know of, and it is just here that you lead all along the 
line. 

You have shown us the value of system. Note what the 
point system, relating to type, has done for the composing- 
room. It has brought order out of chaos. You give a deal 
of attention to the layout of the composing-room, so that 
no labor will be wasted. Again, you appreciate the value 
of few characters, but each font is in large quantities and 
usually in full series. 

I was much struck with your mottos and happy remind- 
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ers that there was a place for everything and everything 
ought to be in its place. 

You have good systems at work in recording time spent 
on a job; also records are kept of all material, etc. 

What strikes a stranger first when going into the 
American printing-office is that you are there for business, 
and business is your creed, and that sentiment does not 
enter into your business. I find that many of your places 
are “open shops,” and I understand that they work well. 
Again, I find that a great deal of female labor is employed. 
I saw some very good specimens of display work which 
were set up, schemed out for color, locked up and passed to 
machine by the female compositor, and the work was well 
done and equal to the work done by many a man claiming 
special artistic abilities. And, again, I found that one of 
my dreams was realized in America. I mean the lady 
Linotype operators who are employed in many offices, and 
who not only operate the keyboard but are capable of alter- 
ing and adjusting their machines. 

I find that the American compositor is well catered for 
by such firms as the American Type Founders Company, 
who supply a fine range of material and keep quite a large 
staff of experts who give their attention to the needs of the 
compositor. While this firm is still in my mind, let me say 
that I consider the American printer is fortunate in having 
so patriotic a firm, who will allow them to use their fine 
library of Looks on printing from the earliest dates, which, 
I believe, can not be surpassed and which is under the care 
of Mr. Bullen. I hope the American printer is alive to 
his privileges in this direction. 

Let me now turn to your paying department, and one in 
which your organization is particularly successful. Your 
pressrooms are “ great,” with their large output, but it is 
not so difficult when one knows how you do it; and your 
long runs allow you scope for this. It seems a serious 
offense with you to keep your presses standing. “ Keep the 
wheels going round” is the motto here, even to the extent 
of your calculating that you are paying rent for a day of 
twenty-four hours, and you will, if necessary, run your 
presses that time, employing two gangs of men. This 
seems to be a regular thing in some print-shops in the 
States. This may be “hustle,” but by doing this you are 
not taking it out of an individual. It is your organization 
which allows you to do this. 

In making ready a job you will do it in from thirty- 
three and one-third to fifty per cent less time than the 
British printer. The American pressman makes use of his 
feeder or assistant; the pressman marks up a sheet, hands 
it to his assistant, who will patch up or cut out just as the 
sheet is marked. This saves a great deal of the press- 
man’s time and allows the press to start up much quicker 
than if the pressman had to do all his making ready 
himself. Again, the American pressman looks after two 
presses, turning out from twelve to fifteen thousand per 
day. 

In Britain we have a pressman to each press, and none 
but pressmen are allowed to make-ready a job. This will 
speak for itself, I think. 

You pay great attention to the materials which you give 
your pressmen to work with. You have an ideal method 
of working your plates. The metal base is a labor-saver 
and profit-earner, and when printing your fine deep plates, 
your results are just what we admire in your printing —a 
clean, sharp, solid job. Again you have brought science to 
bear in extracting electricity from paper, and by means 
of the neutralizer you remove one of the most annoying 
difficulties which a pressman on a high-speed machine has 
to contend with. 

Automatic feeders are in general use, and you have 
been quick in realizing the value of the continuous feeder ; 
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in fact, you are ready to appreciate and put into use any- 
thing that will give you an increased output. 

There is some fine processwork done in the States, but 
it- would not be fair to say that the whole credit belongs to 
the printer. The photoengraver supplies the printer with a 
plate full of color, tone and contrast, which, I believe, would 
be difficult to equal from a printer’s point of view. You 
have brought all the different stages to a fine science and 
then brought them down to a practical basis, which, when 
intelligently worked, makes “ perfect ” printing. 

A great deal of your success lies in your practicability, 
and the American printer is controlled by practical men. 
You are fortunate in having such firms as Hoe, Cottrell 
and Miehle, who seem to realize and appreciate all your 
needs in relation to presses capable of running at a high 
speed and still maintaining the pressure and rolling power 
necessary for a high grade of work. 

One of your mottos reads, “ Difficulties are things which 
show what men are.” Certainly, the difficulties you have 
experienced have shown what your engineers are, for they 
have been at the back of the printer with their experience 
and ability and have assisted him and responded to all his 
requirements. 

Let me note one or two things in your binderies: these 
are like your pressrooms, well equipped with automatic 
and labor-saving machinery. Gathering machines are in 
general use in magazine offices. Your seven-seciion folding 
machine, automatically fed, each section independent of 
the other, was an eye-opener to me. Again, book-sewing 
machines are in most binderies, using successfully the 
straight-needle type. Covering machines, duplex and con- 
tinuous trimmers, Seybold’s three-section gauge cutters and 
mechanical means of taking work to and from the machines 
are only a few of the features which all tend to make this 
department an interesting one and, I should say, a money- 
maker. 

Yes, undoubtedly the American printer leads the way 
in fast production, but, let me say it again, it is his organ- 
ization and support from his engineers which has enabled 
him to reach this position. I did not find that your unions 
had a deal to say about production, nor in any way inter- 
fered with the conduct of the place; but I think there is 
more demanded from you in relation to starting work at 
the hour than there is with us in Britain. But this is only 
business. 

I have formed a high opinion of the American printer 
who controls his department. He is usually a keen worker; 
he likes to make records and do better work than any other 
body —in fact, he likes to beat the other fellow hollow. 
He is also enthusiastic in his work and willing to discuss 
his own particular methods with another practical man. 
He is not frightened at giving anything away. He claims 
that he has as much to learn in a talk with another as that 
person may pick up from him. I appreciate this trait in 
his character, for we are counted somewhat close in Britain; 
but there is a good deal in what an American of high repute 
said to me, “ Those who will not show you or talk about 
their methods of work are trailers and not leaders,” and 
undoubtedly every American printer wants to be a leader. 

I can not close without a word about your color-plates 
and duplicating. I believe that the British color engraver 
produces a better plate, from the artistic standpoint, than 
is usually the case in America — by that I mean that there 
is a greater fidelity to the original printing in tone, detail 
and color; but I have no hesitation in saying that the aver- 
age American color-plate is far more “ printable ” than the 
British production. The American engraver acknowledges 
the limitation of the three-color process in practice and 
works accordingly. He does not take the printing qualities 
out of a plate by endeavoring to get unobtainable results 
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and which no one outside of an artistic circle would appre- 
ciate. He also knows the commercial value of the four- 
color process; how that it is much easier to work, more 
regular results are obtained when printing, and that a 
greater depth of tone, effect, and contrast is the result. 
And this is what appeals to the public, and which will 
always sell. 

In color-printing the American color-printer will work 
large-sized sheets, sizes which the British printer would 
never think of attempting and certainly would not make 
a success of. Yes, in the best color houses, science, care 
and attention to the small things have achieved much, and 
the American color-printer and photoengraver deserve all 
credit for bringing their art to so high a standard. 

In duplicating by electrotyping the American is pre- 
eminent. He must receive the credit for bringing this 
process to the state it has now reached. It was a pleasure 
to me to meet many of your leaders in this department, 
who have been pioneers in the process, and who turn out 
plates that are a joy to the pressman, for the electro- 
typer’s skill has reduced the making ready considerably 
and given a plate which is said will work off two hundred 
thousand runs. Certainly, the plates are a pleasure to 
examine, and if all electrotypes were the same as I saw, 
the old prejudice against electros would soon be removed. 

Here again much depends upon the fine, accurate 
machines which the exacting requirements demand and 
with which the American electrotyper is well supplied. 

I was somewhat astonished to find that technical educa- 
tion was not further advanced than it is in the States, 
particularly when one realizes the scientific worker which 
the American printer undoubtedly is. There are some pri- 
vate firms which have their own schools, but this is not 
like a large center where research and experimenting 
could go on. 

The I. T. U. Course is an ideal course of study in 
typography for home work and, on looking over the syl- 
labus, the instruction must be helpful, for it covers a wide 
field and under the circumstances is the best that can be 
obtained for the progressive printer, but practice is the 
thing that is required, and the course is arranged so as to 
provide the student with plenty of it. All credit should be 
given to those gentlemen who are behind this course of 
instruction, for they are thorough and practical, and I am 
pleased that it is so well supported. The typographical 
union has done a wise thing in associating itself with this 
movement, being right in the front in encouraging its mem- 
bers to go in for the tuition. 

I believe I have now said enough to show my appre- 
ciation of the American at home, but just one word, and 
I know you will not take it amiss. Why is he so different 
when away from home? It was my delight to meet when 
in the States many of nature’s gentlemen and whom it was 
a pleasure and honor for me to know. But we have many 
who come to this country who, to say the least, are 
offensive, and I am afraid that our opinions of the Ameri- 
can citizen are formed by those we meet here. But it is 
most unfair to you that we should do so, and it is only by 
getting to know each other that these wrong impressions 
will be removed. I trust that I have not given the impres- 
sion that I am unpatriotic. Far from it. My appreciation 
is honestly expressed, and although we may have many 
things to learn from you, still I believe that there are some 
things which you could with advantage learn from us. But 
this may be matter for a future letter to your much-valued 
paper. 

In closing, allow me to ask all the friends whom I met 
in the States and of whom I retain many pleasant memo- 
ries, if this should meet their eyes, to “ shake.” 

J. R. RIDDELL. 
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PRINTING ON GLASS—A DIRECT METHOD. 


To the Editor: CoRNING, N. Y., February 3, 1909. 

Not long since I saw a process in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for printing on glass for transparencies, and while look- 
ing through the International Annual to-day I ran across 
the same thing—the albumen process. As this is slow 
and not always sure for the average printer who knows 
nothing of photography, I send you my process, by which 
I have made hundreds of lantern-slides, window trans- 
parencies and good zinc cuts: 

Ink the form or cut to be printed with good job ink. 
With a perfectly clean composition roller make a transfer 
by lightly rolling it over the form. Then transfer the 
image to the glass by lightly rolling the roller over it. 
The glass should be free from grease — washed in lye, or 
a weak solution of nitric acid. Good cuts can be made by 
transfering to zinc in the same way, powdering and etch- 
ing. 

Now, should this be of any use to any one I’m glad of 
it, and I gladly give the results of my experiments for 
the valuable hints I get from THE INLAND PRINTER. 

CHARLES SHUMWAY. 





THE IDEAL ADVERTISING RATE CARD. 


To the Editor: Hoey, N. Y., February 13, 1909. 

At divers and sundry times during the twenty-five 
years I have been publishing a country newspaper I have 
gone to work with a firm determination to make a mathe- 
matically faultless sliding-scale advertising rate card, but 
always ran up against a snag. I, therefore, read with deep 
interest Mr. Byxbee’s recent rate-card articles in THE 
INLAND PRINTER and joyfully welcomed the solution of the 
problem contained in the plan of basing rates on the total 
number of inches used, and applying reductions in the rate 
per inch to added inches only. 

No one rate card can exactly suit every variety of local 
condition, but one of the chief excellencies of Mr. Byxbee’s 
plan is its flexibility. Rates and range of prices can be 
modified to any degree, without destroying the mathemati- 
cal symmetry of the card. 

My personal experience suggests a narrower range of 
prices than in your sample cards, and a flat rate for all but 
transient business and the smaller regular orders. The 
cases where the user of five hundred or one thousand 
inches will seriously object, because the man who contracts 
for but one hundred or two hundred inches may get it at 
the same price per inch, are so few as to be negligible. The 
large advertiser is usually satisfied to know that nobody 
else is getting any lower rate than he, especially when we 
can show him that it is usually the large advertiser that 
makes us earn our money, with copy changes every week. 
The simplicity of the flat rate outweighs any possible dis- 
advantage. 

“ Encourage the small advertiser ” is the motto I would 
keep constantly in mind in making a rate card. Charging 
“what the traffic will bear” warrants somewhat higher 
rates for small orders, and the higher cost of handling the 
business makes such higher rates necessary. But the 
ascending scale should not climb so fast or so high as to 
frighten the little fellow in his first timid venture in the 
advertising field. To soak a man 50 cents for an inch that 
we are selling to the big advertiser for 10 cents or less, is 
altogether out of proportion to the difference in cost of 
production, and it tends to create the impression that 
advertising is an expensive luxury, to be sparingly 
indulged in. If the charge is reasonably low he may come 
again and again, until he acquires the habit, and it takes 
increased and regular doses to satisfy it. 

I doubt if even the smaller country weeklies can safely 
go below a minimum of 8 cents per inch for contracts 


requiring copy changes every insertion, and in many cases 
also subject to an agency commission. The maximum rate 
—for one inch one time — should not be much more than 
double the minimum. 

My experience does not bear out Mr. Byxbee’s state- 
ment that the sample cards given cover practically every 
contract a publisher is called upon to make. With me 
every year the proportion of odd-space, odd-time orders 
increases. I want a card so complete that an advertiser 
can ascertain from it for himself the cost of an order for 
any number of inches for any length of time, and so simple 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool at figures, need not 
err therein. 

It is no easy task to make a card to meet all the require- 
ments enumerated. The nearest approach I have been able 
to make to it, to apply to my own publication, a weekly of 
1,400 circulation, is set forth in the following foundation 
table: 

1 inch, 25 cents. 

2 inches, 45 cents. 

8 to 14 inches— for each additional inch add 15 cents. 

15 to 20 inches — for each additional inch add 12% cents. 


15 to 100 inches — for each additional inch add 10 cents. 
Over 100 inches 10 cents per inch flat. 


Below is an exact equivalent for the foregoing table in 
a form which makes computations so simple that it can be 
used alone as a rate card, and from it any one of average 
intelligence can readily figure the cost of an order for any 
number of inches: 

1 inch, 25 cents. 

2 inches, 45 cents. 

8 to 14 inches, 15 cents per inch, plus $0.15 

15 to 20 inches, 12% cents per inch, plus’ .50 

21 to 100 inches, 10 cents per inch, plus 1.00 

Over 100 inches 10 cents per inch flat. 


The sliding scale can be carried farther if desired, the 
amounts added to each price per inch being simply the dif- 
ference between the cost of the highest number of inches 
in one division and what the same number of inches would 
cost at the next lower rate per inch. The usual form of 
rate card can of course be constructed from this table and 
used either separately or in connection with it. I make no 
difference in the rate for open-space contracts. 

I can not wholly agree with Mr. Byxbee that no deduc- 
tions should be made when plates are furnished. Here, 
again, special conditions may enter. The country weeklies 
of this vicinity receive advertising from Rochester, New 
York, our nearest city, which formerly necessitated from 
fifty to upward of one hundred inches of composition per 
week. At a suggestion made through our local publishers’ 
association, arrangements were made by which this busi- 
ness is now sent in plates, and price deductions made aver- 
aging about 2 cents per inch. I do not know of a single 
publisher who is not convinced that he is saving money by 
the change. 

Mr. Byxbee has shown me how to make a mathemat- 
ically faultless sliding-scale rate card. If I could also be 
shown a method of merging a sliding scale with a flat rate 
that would be equally ‘faultless, I think I could die happy. 
If, as in the foregoing table, I drop at 100 inches from 10 
cents per added inch to 10 cents flat, the price for any 
number of inches between 90 and 100 is greater than the 
price for 101 inches. The same criticism, by the way, 
applies to Mr. Byxbee’s open-space contract rates. If, on 
the other hand, I make the price per added inch 8 cents 
between 50 and 100 inches, while that overcomes the criti- 
cism just mentioned, it introduces an inequality of 
another sort. To illustrate: I give a customer the price, 
$8.40, for 80 inches. He asks what 20 inches more will 
cost and I tell him $1.60, making the total $10 for 100 


‘inches. Then he asks what still another additional 20 
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inches will cost and I tell him $2. It may take a deal of 
explaining to satisfy him why 20 inches added to 100 inches 
should cost 40 cents more than 20 inches added to 80 inches, 
even though I may be able to show him that he is charged 
a consistently decreasing rate per inch for any increased 
total number of inches below the flat-rate point. Neither 
of these criticisms amount to much in actual practice, but 
they constitute a distressing “ fly in the ointment ” to the 
seeker after mathematical precision. C. C. HAYDEN. 











A DOUBTING THOMAS ON THE NEW YORK 
SITUATION. 


To the Editor: NEw YorK, February 13, 1909. 

December and January were surely months in which 
occurred much that should have interested the printers of 
this big town. There is a notion prevalent here to the effect 
that New York sets the pace for printers in other and more 
benighted places. It is a part of the political war cry “as 
New York goes, so goes the nation.” But when we think 
of what is doing in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and 
other cities, perhaps New York is losing its leadership. 
Somehow our printers have lost the capacity for doing 
things — at least of doing the right thing at the right time. 
You have read how the local Typothete — or was it Secre- 
tary Smith of that body? —by prodigious efforts secured 
the attendance of about two hundred employing printers at 
the Broadway Central Hotel on December 28. The over- 
enthusiastic, the inexperienced and the optimistic knew or 
hoped that something would be accomplished. The people 
were there — an achievement in itself — and if the promo- 
ters of the meeting had proposed something for the indi- 
vidual good of those in attendance it would have gone 
through with a rush. If that something had been done, 
with the support of such a gathering, it would have been 
an assured success in New York, and have mightily influ- 
enced the rest of the country. 

In my opinion what should have been done was to estab- 
lish a cut-and-dried schedule of prices to be charged in 
every department of an office, the subdivision of the employ- 
ers into five or more classes, so that all might be enrolled; 
the scaling of dues to belong to a cost-teaching organization 
so that the little fellow as well as his larger brother could 
join and profit by the new plan; a modestly graduated 
initiation fee and a secured forfeiture compatible with the 
business in hand and the class of shop competing. This 
would have proved a popular move, and I feel sure would 
have gone through with a hearty codéperation from all pres- 
ent. In this way the Board of Trade, a very excellent 
institution having many good features and valuable records, 
could have been rejuvenated and adjusted to the use of all. 

But instead of this, the result of the meeting can be 
summed up under two heads: (1) The appointment of a 
committee to propose something; (2) The collection of 
more than sufficient to defray the costs of the meeting. 

It was also agreed to meet again. The committee (aug- 
mented to fifteen) did a lot of hard and probably poorly 
appreciated work, and on January 25 the second meeting 
took place. Interest was waning, for the attendance was 
not quite so good as at the meeting held in the heart of 
the holiday season, but then holidaying is not important 
with New York printers. Secretary Smith read a very 
able document, but it was evident that it failed to hit the 
mark. An uneasy feeling of What’s-the-matter-with-the-plan 
was noticeable. There was something awry, as the docu- 
ment provoked a tremendous amount of adverse comment 
and criticism. And the committee’s manner, too, of 
“crowding it down the throats” of those present was 
rather resented. 

The criticism of the plan seemed to hinge on: (1) Exces- 
sive dues, initiation fees and forfeiture or penalty clause, 
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which was considered, or seemed to be, by many present 
as prohibitive; (2) The old plan of supervision of the 
most intimate details of a member’s business to determine 
whether he was honest or a scalawag; (8) The Board of 
Trade’s plan to compel members to have estimators other 
than their own employees to make estimates for them; 
(4) Enforced delays in giving the customer an estimate 
until all who in a remote degree might be interested in 
the bid had had a chance to discuss it. 

These were the principal objections, though several 
minor ones, such as the control by a few of the knowledge 
of the many for instance, were fully discussed through 
the audience. 

But the main point is that again nothing tangible was 
accomplished. It is a sorry fact to have to relate, but it 
comes on good authority that, including the fifteen mem- 
bers of the committee who drafted the plan, not fifteen 
signatures were attached to it at that meeting out of an 
attendance of over one hundred. And this is not the com- 
mittee’s fault, as it did a good thing in drafting this plan, 
but it is the shame of that large gathering of employers, 
who were there because they all recognized the desperate 
need of revised prices, that not one could voice the senti- 
ments of the needs of all by advancing some sound propo- 
sition to relieve the situation and secure the codperation 
and support of ninety-five per cent of those present. Even 
at that the thing would have been a success, as those who 
attended the first meeting and had given up in disgust 
would ‘have come to the front after seeing something 
definite come out of the second meeting, and they, too, 
would have lent the movement their support. 

Nothing was done and some few, chafing under the 
delay and never losing sight of the fact that something 
must be done and that quickly, determined on another 
move to get quicker action on what was the point in the 
whole matter — an advance in prices to keep pace with the 
increased cost of production. So an independent movement 
was started with just this one point in view: 

Every employing printer of New York should do one 
of two things: (1) Raise his present quotations to cus- 
tomers ten per cent to compensate him for the twelve and 
one-half per cent advance in cost of production through 
the increase in wages and the decrease in hours, and he 
do so on a given date, so that the general purchasing pub- 
lic may know that this is a universal advance and why; 
(2) Certify to the committee in charge of this movement 
that he either has advanced his prices or is actually mak- 
ing a profit on his business, in which case he shall not be 
asked to join the movement, as the primary object is to 
insure every employing printer an actual profit rather 
than the losses which all know are at present too common. 

Then there was to follow the formation of an organiza- 
tion with the lowest possible dues to form a school to teach 
the bookkeepers or proprietors how to install a cost system, 
so that all might actually know what it was costing them 
to turn out their product, and in addition the right to the 
cost system was offered to them free. 

This was simplicity itself — getting down to first prin- 
ciples — and there were those who dreamed of an attend- 
ance of five or six hundred. Alas! One hundred and 
fifty-five promised to be present and do something. Sadder 
still, but sixty-two men, representing fifty-four shops, put 
in an appearance. Result: They went home! 

This is a disgrace to the printers of New York. Will 
they continue to keep right on yelling at the unions for 
organizing? Quote the same prices as they did ten years 
ago, though labor, material and rent are more costly? 
Will they, in obedience to the job-hunger, fling prudence 
to the winds, cross the safety line, and offer to do work 
for less than it cost them? Is their shibboleth to be “ Get 
the job, even if we lose on it — but get the job?” If not, 
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why don’t they get out of the rut? They apparently won’t 
change, and I suppose we shall add from day to day to 
the sad but interesting list of failures. for 1908-9. And 
this bankruptcy business may not be as contagious as 
smallpox, but it seems to be “maughty catchin’, jes de 
same,” as the darky said of the prudent farmer’s chicken 
protector. 

What is wanted is something that will bring quick 
action — something that will make things easier now. But 
I despair of any get-right-quick scheme working in New 
York. I may be biased, but I can see but one organization 
of employers that has accomplished anything, and its 
progress is painfully, exasperatingly slow, but it has 
moved ahead. I refer to the Printers’ League, and its one 
accomplishment is that, through organization, it has for 
two years already gone and for two years yet to come, 
absolutely obliterated strikes and lockouts and thereby 
saved thousands of dollars to its members and the labor 
unions with which it deals. It may have accomplished 
more —I do not know; but had that society consisted of 
two hundred and fifty shops instead of fifty odd it would 
have made this advance in price an assured fact, and two 
hundred and fifty shops would have been enjoying an 
honest profit on their labor and invested capital, instead 
of grumbling at the increased cost of labor and material 
as they are to-day. 

I say this of the Printer’s League because I believe its 
form of organization is rational and nearly perfect. But 
I know that it is equally possible in any form of society 
so long as it represents a fair number of the right kind 
of people — is a real organization. 

So now we await with some interest the future action 
of the committee of fifteen. At the end of February two 
months will have slipped by without anything more than 
a large amount of talking having been done except by the 
customer. He’s the fellow who is profiting by this delay. 
He is still getting his printing at ruinously low rates. He 
is not worrying himself into a rapid decline, because he 
knows right down in his heart of hearts that New York 
printers haven’t got the sand to ask what they’re entitled to. 

At one of the meetings at the Broadway Central a gen- 
tleman present said he believed if some one shouted “ Cus- 
tomer! ” the lights would go out and all the printers pres- 
ent would take to the tall timber, and I believe he was right. 

Some may say what have I done during all this furor 
about prices. ‘“ Have you raised yours, and how did you 
do it?” I hear as their half-angry, expectant tones assail 
my ear. Study my signature, Messieurs, and you will 
understand that while interested sentimentally (for the 
sake of auld lang syne) and pecuniarily, too, I am not 
actively in the fight. For the present am hors de concours 
—and glad of it. FUNCTUS OFFICIO. 


MISFORTUNES OF THE ‘* RURAL HOME.” 


We learn from a marked copy of the Rural Home, of 
Thayer, Kansas, that it is crippled from the fact that a 
fire cleaned up the printing-office, but it is now on its feet 
again and staggering along handing out the maudlin read- 
ing matter that is considered peculiarly suited to the 
farming community. The advertising matter is stimu- 
lating — that is, to start another fire. Thus: 

BREATH KILLER for your bad breath, when you go to see your best 
girl. Make a supply for your own use and see the difference in your greet- 
ing. Full part. free. 


* * * 

DO YOU have weak lungs, bleeding at the lungs, and spitting blood? I 
know a common root that will cure this. For $1 I will tell you where to 
dig it, what it looks like, and how much to eat each time. It has cured 
‘thers, it will cure you. 

In other words the ruralite seeks to bury his breath 
and help his lungs by rooting things up. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


le SA-WHE principal event of the past month has been 
(ZH D}) the amalgamation of Linotype & Machinery, 
Y—\ Ltd., with the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
re\(s)'} of New York, and the Setzmaschinen-Fabrik, 
( 4, G.m.b.H., of Berlin. The proposals of the 
American company include the purchase by 
them of the whole, or not less than seventy-five 
per cent, of the preferred and common stock of Linotype & 
Machinery at the rate of 14,700 shares of $100 each of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company for the entire issue of 
the British company, by direct sale by individual share- 
holders of their shares; an obligation on Linotype & 
Machinery that they shall procure the transfer to the Mer- 
genthaler Company free from debt of the Canadian Lino- 
type business and assets, including the whole interest of 
Linotype & Machinery therein; the virtual continuity of 
the English management of the British company; and the 
rearrangement of territories between the companies. On 
the completion of the necessary preliminaries it is intended 
to form a new company, to be registered in Great Britain, 
with an authorized capital stock of £600,000. The result 
of the rearrangement should be highly advantageous to the 
British shareholders, inasmuch as it should secure to them 
the early payment of dividends, of which, under present 
condition of competition, there was no immediate prospect. 
An equitable arrangement is to be made as to the various 
territories in which the machines of the respective com- 
panies are to be placed. Already business in the British 
shares, which was very dull, has been stimulated and there 
has been considerable business done in them on the stock 
exchange. 


THOSE London printers that have also established works 
in country districts are seeing to it that their men — and 
women, too — are fully provided for in the way of recrea- 
tion and opportunities for improving their mental status. 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, at Aylesbury, have all 
manner of institutions in connection with the works — 
athletic clubs, a literary society, library, reading-rooms, 
savings bank, and other things — which are greatly appre- 
ciated by the workers, and now Messrs. Clay & Sons, who 
have large works at Bungay, in Suffolk, have erected there 
an institute that is intended to promote social intercourse, 
concerts, lectures, and other means of instruction and 
recreation. There is a concert hall 60 by 30 feet, with 
women’s and men’s cloakrooms, and billiard-room and 
accommodation for games. The women’s reading-room is 
20 by 19 feet. The kitchen is a spacious room, 18 by 17 
feet 6 inches, and adjoining are a good-sized scullery and 
pantry. Opening from a corridor on the side of the concert 
hall are two reading-rooms, and on the other side are the 
women’s and men’s lavatories, four bathrooms and two 
shower baths. Nothing seems to be lacking in the way 
of comfort and even luxury, and the members should be 
able to spend their spare hours very happily and profitably 


in this well-contrived and nicely furnished institute which 


will serve as a counter-attraction to the public house. 


MEssrs. CARL HENTSCHEL, LTD., the well-known London 
process engravers, have made a new departure in fashion 
illustrations. Hitherto this class of blocks, which are 
extensively used by dry goods stores, milliners, dress- 
makers, and others, have been reproduced from artists’ 
drawings, and very unlifelike the most of them are. The 
firm in question have adopted the method of photographing 
the dresses, mantles, hats, etc., on living models and in a 
special studio, under the supervision of a dress expert, 
and have just issued their first book of examples, the 
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results in which are very fine indeed. For fashion cata- 
logue illustrations the new method is a long way ahead 
of the old style. 

A CONSIDERABLE amount of money is wanted just now 
for the National Exchequer, and the Government is cast- 
ing about for new methods of taxation that will bring a 
substantial increase to the revenues. Taxes on unoccupied 
land, higher license duties, a graduated income tax, have 
all been proposed and are likely to materialize, but the 
latest tax proposed, that on advertisements, is rousing 
quite a mutiny in printing circles. In the old days of the 
so-called “taxes on knowledge” there was an advertise- 
ment tax that amounted to about 80 cents on every adver- 
tisement, big or little, that appeared in a newspaper, and 
this tax it is proposed to revive in a modified form, as well 
as to impose a tax, or stamp duty, upon all posted bills, as 
is at the present time done in France. Of course, it is only 
a section of the politicians who are advocating these taxes 
on the printer, and let it be hoped that the strenuous 
opposition that has been aroused may prevent their impo- 
sition. One member of Parliament puts it thus: “ Would 
a tax on newspaper advertisements be anything but a tax 
on revenue? Bad as we think an income tax, it has much 
justification; but what about a tax on revenue, in addi- 
tion to a tax on profits? Is there any great newspaper 
which does not spend the greater proportion of its adver- 
tising income on its news columns? What justification 
could there be for impounding the revenue of one par- 
ticular class of traders? Is there any vice which any 
tax has that is not in an advertisement tax?” 

ANOTHER case in which newspapers may be legislated 
for is in regard to the insertion of advertisements dealing 
with the adoption of children. At present such advertising 
offers an easy means of getting rid of children and encour- 
ages the nefarious practices of the baby farmer. In this 
matter both judges and lawyers agree that it may even- 
tually become necessary for the legislature to take steps 
to make newspapers satisfy themselves of the good faith 
of the advertisers before accepting this kind of advertise- 
ment. This alteration in the law, however, will not affect 
reputable newspapers, which at the present time do not 
insert this class of advertisements in their columns. 

THERE is to be an Imperial Press Conference in London 
this year, when gentlemen from all the British possessions 
are to meet and confer on press matters, and considerable 
preparations are even now being made for their entertain- 
ment. The proceedings will open with a banquet given 
to the delegates by the press of the United Kingdom, and 
the Prince of Wales has signified his intention of giving 
a garden party at Marlborough House, while the Govern- 
ment is giving an official banquet. The Lord Mayor will 
entertain the delegates at the Mansion House, and there 
will be a reception by the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
at Stafford House. It is also proposed that the visitors 
shall have an opportunity of inspecting the manufacturing 
districts and the planning of a tour is under consideration. 


THE Edinburgh printers have again memorialized the 
employers for a reduction of two-and-a-half hours per 
week, bringing the number down to 50; an increase of 1 
cent per 1,000 ens on the scale of prices of the piece hands, 
and 1 cent per hour on the time men’s rates. The 
associations concerned are the Edinburgh Typographical 
Society (1,100), Edinburgh Machine Branch Scottish 
Typographical Association (600), Bookbinders’ and 
Machine Rulers’ Consolidated Union (350), Amalgamated 
Society of Lithographic Printers (350), Amalgamated 
Society of Lithographic Artists, Engravers, etc. (70), 
Amalgamated Society of Warehousemen and Cutters 
(100), Federated Society of Stereotypers (80). Of these 
the bookbinders, lithographic printers and _ litho-artists 


already work the fifty hours’ week, and in the memorial 
to the employers they supported the proposal that this 
should be the maximum week all round. The masters have 
replied that unless a similar reduction of hours takes 
places in other towns they can not comply with the 
demand, and this has roused the men to make further 
demands, among which are: No reduction to be allowed 
for spoiled work; minimum wage to be $8 per week; 
should a workman be absent from work through circum- 
stances not under his control he shall be paid for any 
overtime he may work, although he has not put in his 
full time during the regular hours. What may be the 
outcome of the dispute it is difficult to foresee, as both 
sides are determined to be firm; possibly there may be a 
strike in the near future. 


Goop work is being done by the Institute of Journalists 
in caring for the orphans of members who have died, and 
to increase the funds available for this purpose there has 
been issued what is called the Press Albwm, a volume that 
has been edited by Mr. Thomas Catling, under the auspices 
of a committee of newspaper men. Any profits arising 
from the sale of the book are to be devoted to the purposes 
of the orphan fund. There are twenty-five full-page illus- 
trations, and the contributors include the president of the 
Royal Academy, the president of the Water Color Society, 
the president of the Royal British Society of Artists, and 
other distinguished painters. The literary contributors 
include the poet laureate, Miss Braddon, Miss Marie 
Corelli, Sir A. Conan Doyle, the Bishop of London, Jerome 
K. Jerome, and other well-known authors. An edition de 
luxe is issued at a guinea, the ordinary edition being priced 
at 2s. 6d. The illustrations are most artistically repro- 
duced, and the book is one of the choicest productions of 
the year. This is becoming a popular method of raising 
money for charitable purposes, and a most successful one, 
as exemplified in Printers’ Pie, The Flag, and other publi- 
cations that have been brought out for similar purposes. 
Of course, all the contributors and other workers give their 
services free, and the papermaker and printer, not to be 
outdone, usually give their portion of the work without 
charge. 


A HOPEFUL feature in the paper trade is the growing 
demand for really high-class writing-papers, and many 
orders have been going to the English and Scotch mills in 
spite of a considerable continental competition in this class 
of paper. It is really wonderful with what a poor class 
of letter-paper the ordinary Briton puts up with for both 
his business and his private correspondence, and it is high 
time that he awoke to the need of having his stationery 
on a par with his other surroundings. The really fine 
papers of the United States, although higher in price than 
the native product, have not yet been pushed in this coun- 
try to the extent they might be, and a good market should 
be the reward of any firm with sufficient enterprise to 
push them thoroughly, and especially in the packeted 
form, in which they make attractive selling stock. The 
thing would have to be done thoroughly, though, and not — 
as a leading American house did some years ago— be 
advertised freely and yet have no stock available to supply 
orders. 


A NEW bronzing machine has been introduced by 
Messrs. Geo. Mann & Co., of Leeds, a feature of which is 
that all the excess bronze not used on the work passing 
through the machine is returned automatically to the 
bronze feedbox. This motion not only returns the bronze 
to the bronzebox, but returns it to the exact position or 
compartment of the box — this latter being divided — from 
which it was originally fed. There is also a novel method 
of brightening up bronze which has passed through the 
machine once or twice. A small hopper containing six or 
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seven pounds of bronze is at one side of the machine, and 
by throwing over a small handle a little of the new bronze 
is mixed with the bronze passing through the machine, 
the whole of the metal being thus generally brightened up. 
Another feature is the collection of the dust from the back 
dusting rollers. This dust, which would otherwise be 
thrown into the room, is collected by means of an exhaust 
fan and deposited in a cabinet alongside the machine. The 
bronzer is also fitted with a sheet-jogger on the delivery- 
board, which does away with the necessity for constantly 
straightening the sheets or assisting their delivery. The 
speed of the machine is from 1,250 to 1,300 per hour. 
The same firm has introduced a new offset rotary press 
for color and commercial work, which has great possibili- 
ties, as it will print in one, two or three colors, while it 
takes but ten minutes to 
change the machine into a 
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INCIDENTS IN EUROPEAN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GERMANY. 


ACCORDING to the new city directory, Berlin has 710 
printing-offices. In its forty-eight suburbs there are 149 
offices. 

For its last fiscal year the Government Printing-office 
of Germany reports an income of 11,922,500 marks and 
an expenditure of 8,146,928 marks, giving a surplus of 
3,775,571 marks ($898,475). 

THE Klimsch Directory of the Graphic Trades lists 
the following graphic trade schools and classes in Ger- 
many: At Leipsic, Royal Academy of the Graphic Arts 
and Book Trades; Printers’ 
Instruction Institute (estab- 





perfecting printing-press, | 
printing one or two colors on | 
one side of the sheet and one 


lished by the Leipsic Master 
Printers’ Society and sub- 
ventioned by the city); Tech- 





on the other. It can print 
from the ordinary plate in- 
stead of a reversed plate by a 
“double offset” process. 
This should be of great value, 
as a printer can use the 
machine interchangeably with 
an ordinary rotary machine. 
Another simplified form of 
the machine perfects work in 
one color at the rate of 2,000 
sheets per hour, and it can 
also be used as a two-color 
for printing in names, etc., 
in invoices or checks, without 
laying down fresh plates, the 
plate which has the name only 
being required. The Print- 
ers’ Managers’ & Overseers’ 
Association has inspected the 
new press and speaks strongly 
in its favor. An offset press 
is also in course of construc- 
tion by Messrs. Bently & 
Jackson, of Bury. It is being 
built under the Rubel patents 
and will shortly be put on the 
market. 


THE hit of the season here ———— 

has been the Queen’s Book 

of Photographs, a selection of snap-shots taken by her 
Majesty and reproduced in half-tone in a neat portfolio, 
that retails at 60 cents. Nearly all the leading newspapers 
of the country have taken up this book as a side line, and 
its sale has gone into many hundreds of thousands of 
copies. The pictures in themselves are not of a very high- 
class character, being very ordinary amateur work, but 
they are interesting as depicting royalty in its unofficial 
state, and many of the pictures have quite a commonplace 
appearance. 





SOME very ingenious railway ticket-printing machines 
have been introduced from Germany, and, although there 
is not a great demand for this class of appliance, it shows 
a want of enterprise on the part of our engineers to allow 
themselves to be forestalled by the foreigner in this par- 
ticular line. These machines can turn out up to 76,000 
tickets per hour, printed, numbered, perforated and 
counted. They are small, compact and substantially con- 
structed, and, considering their wide range of work, require 
but little driving power. 








“NO, THANK YOU. 


Illustration from January blotter issued 
by the Troy Times Art Press, Troy, 
New York. 


nicum for Printers (private 
school of Julius Maser). At 
Berlin, Trade School for 
Printing Apprentices (the 
city furnishes the rooms, as 
well as heat and light). At 
Hamburg, Postgraduate and 
Trade School of the Printers’ 
Society. At Munich, Post- 
graduate Technical School 
for Printers (established by 
the city, and means for prac- 
tical instruction furnished by 
the Munich Master Printers’ 
Society). At Stuttgart, 
Trade School for Printing 
(subventioned by the masters, 
the city and the State). At 
Dresden, Postgraduate and 
Trade School (kept up by the 
local printers’ society and 
aided by the city and State). 
At Barmen, classes for the 





I’M TRYING TO BE 
oop.” printers’ trade at the Indus- 


trial and Art Products 
School. This list is not com- 
plete, as it lacks the trade 
schools and classes at Strass- 
-- | burg, Diisseldorf, Hanover 

and Magdeburg. 

THe Master Printers’ Association and the Type- 
founders’ Association of Germany have taken steps to 
combat the evil of reckless starting of new printeries and 
the ruthless price-cutting generally indulged in by these 
embryo concerns. They have mutually agreed upon the 
following compact, to be in force from the beginning of 
this year: Typefounders, rule makers, material furnishers 
and their agents shall not sell to parties purposing to 
start new printing-offices unless they pay at least one- 
third in cash, and the remainder in equally divided instal- 
ments within two and one-half years. Not only all the 
concerns which are members of the typefounders’ associa- 
tion, but other foundries, rule makers and material fur- 
nishers, and their agents, have obligated themselves not 
to sell to printers who are pointed out to them by the 
master printers’ association as price-slashers. On the 
other hand, the administration of the printers’ association 
has agreed to restrain its members from purchasing mate- 
rial from the founders and supply houses who do not 
acknowledge or carry out the agreement entered into 
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between the associations, or who are considered cutters 
of the prices of type and other material. The logic of this 
reciprocity is quite apparent. A court composed of mem- 
bers of both associations is established, to which are to 
be referred all violations of the agreement and which is 
also to sit in judgment upon questions of price-cutting, etc. 


DENMARK. 


THE subject of improvements in schoolbook typog- 
raphy, having for their object the conservation of good 
eyesight, now being on the tapis, it may be interesting to 
note that the Ministry of Education of Denmark has made 
some new regulations for the printing of schoolbooks and 
texts. The types should be sharp and clear, and the 
height of the lower-case m, n, u, should be not less than 
1.5 millimeters. The matter must not be set solid, and the 
space between the lines should be about 2 millimeters, 
thus allowing the use of two-point leads. In using type 
of smaller body than ten-point, the space between lines 
must be 3 millimeters or over, to obtain which four-point 
leads are to be used. Notes and annotations may be set 
in type whose lower-case is not less than 1.25 millimeters 
high. The width of the lines should not be more than 100 
millimeters (a little less than four inches). The use of 
roman type is preferred. 


PALESTINE. 


AS SHOWING how modernity is now invading the holy 
land, it is noted that the compositors on the two Hebraic 
dailies, Hazewi and Hazewe elth, of Jerusalem, about the 
first of last December indulged in a strike, which lasted 
ten days and was accompanied by some of the antics of 
tyros in unionism. The strike was lost, because of insuf- 
ficiency of sustaining funds in the union treasury, but 
meantime the two papers had to suspend publication. 
Singularly enough, the strike had nothing to do with 
wages, but was begun because a proprietor had mistreated 
an apprentice, for which, as a punishment, the printers’ 
organization had assessed a fine against the offender, 
which he at first was inclined to pay, but was persuaded 
from paying by the entreaties and arguments of other 
employing printers. 

HOLLAND. 


AT an early date, Erven Bohn, of Harlem, will publish, 
under the title “ Fonderies des Pays-Bas du XVme au 
XIXme Siécle,” a comprehensive work dealing with the 
art and business of typefounding in the Netherlands. The 
compiler of the work, Ch. Enschedé, a_ well-informed 
typographer, will have at his command the rich assort- 
ment of material possessed by the house of Enschedé & 
Zonen. The numerous specimens of early types will not 
be photographic reproductions, but will be printed from 
types cast from the original matrices of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 


FRANCE. 


THE lithographic houses of Paris have requested the 
Ecole Estienne to restrict the number of pupils taking 
courses in stone-engraving and color-lithography, as the 
number of workers in these branches now out of employ- 
ment is very large. The workmen themselves have posted 
notices informing parents sending sons to the Estienne 
school, with the purpose of learning these trades, that 
they have no guarantee of obtaining employment in the 
future. 

SWEDEN. 


A NEw tariff of wages in the printing trades of 
Sweden has been agreed upon between employers and 
employees. It covers the whole country and is for a term 
of five years. It regulates the wage and work conditions 
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for all classes of workers — journeymen, assistants and 
apprentices, both male and female. The cities and villages 
are divided into six wage classes, according to local con- 
ditions. Compared with the previous wage-tariff, which 
expired December 31, 1908, the increases in wages average 
about ten per cent. These are so apportioned, however, 
that the formerly well-paid group receives but a small 
addition, while the poorly paid groups obtain better pay, 
in some instances as much as twenty-five per cent. 


SWITZERLAND. 


NICOLAUS BENZIGER, head of the Catholic publishing 
house of Benziger Brothers, of Einsiedeln, died on Novem- 
ber 24, last, at the age of seventy-nine. The Benziger 
house has branches in New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
and is one of the largest producers of Catholic literature 
in the world, enjoying the especial patronage of the Pope. 
Three sons of the deceased now conduct the business, of 
whom two look after the American branches, while the 
third superintends the establishment at Einsiedeln. 





ABOUT ORIGIN OF SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. 


Uncle Robert C. Spencer writes like his father, Platt R. 
Spencer, who wrote the Spencerian copybooks, and thus 
fathered American writing. He was sitting in a big chair 
at the Hotel English, at Indianapolis, recently, when he 
had oceasion to make a note or two on a piece of paper. 
Though he “slung” a lead-pencil recklessly enough, the 
production was just like those beautiful lines at the top 
of the page that all American boys and girls, before the 
days of the vertical writing fad, spent hours in copying. 

“T was,” he said, in admitting that he was related to 
beautiful writing, “the eldest of six sons. Father’s par- 
ents, who were of English stock, moved out on this side of 
the Alleghenies in about 1810, when he was ten years old. 

“They settled near Cleveland, and my father was 
reared in that setting which staged the early careers of 
John D. Rockefeller, James A. Garfield, Mark Hanna and 
others. Rockefeller rather set his figure on the earth, 
while father undeniably left his mark also, for when, in 
1864, he died at the age of sixty-four years, most of the 
English-speaking people on this continent were copying 
after his graceful writing. Since then it has spread to 
all parts of the world, and I suppose to-day that over one 
hundred million people are writing what is essentially the 
Spencerian system. 

“Tt seems that prior to his advent into the educational 
world our people were writing in a multitude of ways. 
The English copy, or coarse system, was the greatest influ- 
ence, but it was not suited to our people because it was not 
fast or fluent enough. The initials were somewhat awk- 
ward and slow to make and all downward lines were 
shaded. It was lacking in points of beauty. My father 
was a man always absorbed in educational matters and he 
early saw the defects of the secondary power of speech. 
He was also deeply impressed by Mirabeau’s statement 
that the two greatest inventions of the human mind are 
writing and money, one the language of intelligence and 
the other the language of self-interest. He was of an 
artistic temperament and at the same time a very prac- 
tical man. These qualities he brought into play in intro- 
ducing a style of penmanship that was at the same time 
fluent and beautiful.” — Eachange. 





PUBLICITY FOR ALL KINDS OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 

“JT think,” said the struggling writer, “that the pub- 
lishers might well take a hint from the politicians.” 

“In what respect? ” 

“Publicity for all contributions. How that would 
help!” — New York American. 
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BY JOHN 8. THOMPSON. 

The experi of posing hi perators, hinist: 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 

VISE-JAW ADJUSTMENT.— “ F. E. G.,” Manistee, Michi- 
gan, writes: “I have had some trouble in getting the jaws 
set right for the different lengths of slugs, owing to the 
fact that the arrangement on the corrugated screw is new 
to me. In spite of all I can do, the line will overhang a 
little, almost the width of the letter 1. (2) When I touch 
a key that has its cam riding on the back roller, other keys 
bob up at the same instant. If I was told in the school what 
caused that trouble, it has escaped my ability to remedy it. 
(3) The spaceband cam which rides on back roller is cut- 
ting into the rubber.” Answer.—lIf the face of the slugs 
overhang after you have the rod set to the mark on the 
scale, adjust the block by removing the screw on the left 
end of the vise and turn in on the square-headed screw, 
which will move the block in. This will correct the over- 
hang. (2) The movement of a key when another one is 
touched may indicate that the trigger wire is bent; no 
harm results unless it causes a response from other chan- 
nels. (8) The roll under the spaceband cam is the first to 
show wear; move the rubber, or patch the roll if it causes 
trouble. Oil the cam if its bearing is found dry. 

Porous SLucs.— E. D. C.,” Lincoln, Nebraska, writes: 
“ My pot lock-up is right, and pump tension strong, but it 
seems as though my slugs are not perfect unless I keep my 
pot full to the brim. As long as I watch closely, I am all 
right, and get good slugs, but when the metal is even an 
inch or so above the well, my slugs are hollow. I didn’t 
know whether to keep on increasing the pump tension or 
not, for I know that I ought not to have to run my pot so 
full. The machine is fine, and in every other way works 
perfectly.” Answer.—It may be that your metal is too 
hot. Test the heat by plunging a piece of print-paper into 
the metal and drawing it out quickly; it should not be 
greatly discolored. Clean your well by dropping a piece of 
tallow into it and move the plunger slowly to the bottom; 
leave it there for about ten minutes; then withdraw the 
plunger and clean it; then skim refuse from the surface 
of the metal. On a new machine, clean the plunger twice a 
day. Clean the cross-vents of your mouthpiece with the 
point of a knife-blade; clean them often. If it is neces- 
sary to reduce the temperature, adjust the stem on the 
governor a little at a time, and await results of the change 
about fifteen minutes before making another change of 
adjustment. 

ALIGNMENT.— An operator in an Illinois city writes: 
“ We are having some trouble with matrices and it is this I 
wish to ask your advice about. Apparently the trouble is 
caused by the formation of a burr, or wire edge, on the 
upper corners of the lower ear of the matrix, which enters 
the groove in the mold. We have studied the case as care- 
fully as possible, and to all appearances the burr is caused 
by the failure of the elevator to descend sufficiently to per- 
mit the ears to enter the groove without serious friction 
on the upper side. We have tried to remedy this by retract- 
ing the set-screw in the head of the elevator until it does 
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not check the descent to any appreciable extent. Notwith- 
standing this, the wear goes on and new burrs are formed 
continually. The wear appears to be so great that I fear 
the matrices may be ruined in a short time unless we can 
find a remedy. Do you think it could be because the ele- 
vator has too much of an up-stroke in making alignment, 
the force with which it comes up battering the tops of the 
ears?” Answer.— We believe you have been adjusting the 
wrong screw in the elevator head. The one on the left is 
the one which affects the alignment and is the one which 
should be adjusted to prevent shearing of matrices. The 
other screw controls the vise automatic, and misadjustment 
of this will also cause shearing. The first-mentioned screw 
should be set so that the elevator raises one sixty-fourth of 
an inch off the vise-cap when making alignment just before 
the casting operation; the second screw must be set so that 
the vise automatic dog just barely slips over the pawl when 
the mold-disk advances. 

THE MACHINIST.— That the Linotype machinist is 
sometimes appreciated and that the operators sometimes 
call him blessed as well as other things, is shown by the 
following lines, which accompanied a birthday present to 
the Linotype machinist at the Brethren Publishing House 
at Elgin, Illinois. “Jack” fills the metal-pots, proves gal- 
leys, etc. The original verses were set in the various type 
used in the machines in that office: 


A “ PRESENTATION ” SPEECH. 


our “ BIRTHDAY ” WISH. 

Dear Mr. Roose: 
We take our “ pens ”’ in hand to set a line or two, 
And try to tell, in lines of many lengths and kind, 
And types of varied face, how much we think of you — 
This nonpareil is very much too small, we find ; 
These caps and small caps, too, in 10-point wide and tall, 
This 10-point light and 10-point bold, are each and all 
Inadequate, though mixed up in a line this way, 
To tell just how we feel, and so we’ll simply say, 
We think you’re pretty good, and let you guess the rest ; 
And now that we have tried our very level best, 
We'll wish you many birthdays, bright and full of cheer, 
And just as long as we set type we hope to have you here. 


P. S.— 
Friend “ Jack,” you know, don’t “ operate,”’ and that is why 
We set this line for him and make it rhyme with “ pi.” 


Wiis LANDIS, 
WILLIAM MANNERSTROM, 
Mary H. Baker, 

JacK ELBERINK, 

LESLIE RICHARDSON, 
JoHN L. CHESNUTT. 

Bap ALIGNMENT.—An Eastern correspondent writes: 
“Yours of the 18th instant received to-day. I examined 
the mold-keeper and found it fitting snug, and also exam- 
ined it for bruises on its aligning rib, but failed to find any. 
It is in excellent condition. At present I am on a long run, 
twelve-point, twenty-six ems wide; I have but little trouble 
with twelve-point matrices; the difficulty is with those of 
smaller size — six, seven, eight, ten point. If when I have 
on say, eight-point, I send in my lines at least twelve points 
shorter than the vise-jaws, the aligning difficulty is rarely 
noticeable. When the line fits snug in vise-jaws, being but 
one or two points shorter than the vise-jaws, then the 
crooked face is very noticeable. As a demonstration of this, 
I send you the recast lines, as you suggest, although the 
line can hardly be termed a normal line; rather one which 
illustrates my difficulty. It is a tightly spaced line, yet not 
a tight line, as commonly understood. The matrices went 
into the vise-jaws smoothly, there being about one point 
play. The end letter, e, is out of alignment. I took out 
this e, casting the line without it; then I replaced it imme- 
diately after the first r in the word ‘returned.’ Again I 
replaced it at the end of the line, omitting the letter ‘t’ in 
the word ‘the.’ Then I assembled the word ‘the,’ using same 
matrices. Lastly I cast the same line of matrices in italic. 
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I am fully convinced the difficulty is in the machine, as the 
twelve-point font of matrices at present in machine is 
almost new. In my first letter, I suggested worn elevator 
jaws; but you thought if this is the cause each line would 
show imperfect alignment. The machine has been in use 
about six years, at times on double shift, and narrow 
measures (fourteen to sixteen ems) have prevailed. This 
is what suggested to me worn jaws; they present a very 
bright, smooth appearance. The machine is No. 7127, M 3. 
Will you kindly overlook my sending this ‘ Linotyped?’ I 
do so thinking possibly the appearance of the lines might 
aid you in solving my difficulty. Of course I have not the 
slightest doubt could you see the machine, immediately the 
trouble would be located. I am afraid I do not make myself 
as clear as I should to enable you to determine my trouble. 
I assure you I heartily appreciate your kind interest in my 
case.” Answer.—An examination with a glass shows that 
almost every line has some distortion in alignment. It is 
quite possible that the elevator jaws, and perhaps the mold- 
keeper, are out of true. We suggest that you remove the 
jaws and the mold and forward them to the Mergenthaler 
Company at Brooklyn, with a proof of the matter as you 
have sent us. Instruct them to remedy: the trouble if pos- 
sible— send new jaws and mold-keeper if not possible to 
remedy. 


Matrices Do Not ReEsponp.—An Indiana operator 
writes: ‘“ We have a Model 5 Linotype, which is giving Al 
service, and’ I have a copy of your book ‘ Mechanism of 
Linotype,’ which has helped me wonderfully, and I would 
like to ask you for a little additional information. (1) Is 
there any way to satisfactorily clean a gasoline burner, 
except by disconnecting it and taking it out of the machine? 
(2) For what line of work is the quadding attachment 
used? (3) We are bothered with the matrices not respond- 
ing to the touch of the keyboard, especially with six and 
eight point; the six-point being the worst. It has bothered 
some ever since we got the machine several months ago, 
and seems to be getting worse. We have cleaned magazine, 
matrices and rubber rollers, so that the keyboard mechan- 
ism works perfectly, and still we have trouble with both 
cap. and lower-case. There does not seem to be any way to 
adjust the lower end of the magazine on this model machine. 
Can you suggest some remedy that will help us out of our 
difficulty?” Answer.—*(1) The removal of a burner does 
not require much time. When it is out use a piece of 
wire, loosen the soot and then blow it out with a bellows. 
Possibly you can do this while the burner is in place. (2) 
The quadding attachment is used principally on law-brief 
work, especially in cases where many short paragraphs 
appear, as in taking testimony, etc. (3) If the matrices 
fail to respond, look for the cause, but do not attempt to 
make adjustments, for there is no adjustment at fault in 
this case. Test for the cause as follows: Remove the 
cover from the cam frame, touch the lower-case t and 
note if the cam drops; repeat the touch until all the t’s 
have been exhausted from the magazine. Note as you touch 
the key that a matrix responds each time the cam turns on 
the roll. If you find that the cam drops and a matrix does 
not respond, then examine that matrix when it does finally 
drop. The ears or toes of the matrix may be bruised; if 
so, use a fine file on that part of the matrix, and rub off the 
bruised part. Should you find that the cam does not drop 
when the key is touched, then withdraw the pivoting wire 
and wipe off the free end of the yoke with a clean cloth. 
Apply the foregoing to every key in the keyboard. Another 
thing: Run out the lower-case e’s, hold them together 
and rub their ears on a piece of strawboard. Compare the 
ears of these rubbed matrices with the ears of similar 
matrices which have not been rubbed. Possibly you will 
notice that the ears of the rubbed matrices appear brighter; 


if so, the matrices need cleaning. To clean the matrices, 
run them into the assembling elevator, then place them in a 
narrow galley. Take a cloth slightly dampened with gaso- 
line and rub the ears of these matrices. Then take the 
magazine brush, which has been previously cleaned, and 
put a small amount of graphite on the bristles. Rub the 
cleaned side of the matrices with this brush. This opera- 
tion places a thin coating of graphite on the surface of the 
matrices. Repeat the operation on the other side of the 
matrices. To clean the magazine, raise the front end high 
enough to clear the glass bracket, or, if you desire, remove 
the magazine and place horizontally opposite a window. 
Wipe the brush with a clean cloth and then manipulate the 
brush vigorously through the magazine until no dust is 
visible. The escapement covers may then be raised and, if 
it is necessary, clean these parts with gasoline. If the 
magazine is greasy or foul, gasoline on the brush will be 
needed to remove it. When this is done, a small amount of 
dry graphite may be placed on the brush; then shake off 
the surplus. Use the brush vigorously in the magazine for 
the purpose of polishing the channels. When this opera- 
tion is completed, there should be no graphite visible in the 
magazine. Before replacing the magazine, clean and 
graphite the escapement parts which yet remain on the 
machine. If the work is carried through successfully, you 
should have no trouble with the matrices. Before running 
in the matrices, see that there is no oil on any part of the 
distributor screws which comes in contact with the matrix 
ears. 
RECENT PATENTS ON COMPOSING MACHINERY. 


Two-line Letter Trimming-knife— J. F. Billington and 
Charles Holliwell, Broadheath, England, assignors to Lino- 
type and Machinery, Limited, London, England. Filed 
November 23, 1907. Issued January 26, 1909. No. 910,489. 





NATURE PRINTING. 


This process, while very simple, can not be applied to 
objects other than those having tolerably flat surfaces, 
such as dried and pressed plants, embroidery and lace, and 
a few animal productions. The process was invented by 
Alois Auer, director of the State printing establishment of 
the Austrian Empire. The object is placed between a plate 
of steel and another of lead, both of which are smooth and 
polished. They are then drawn through a pair of rollers 
under considerable pressure, and when the plates are sep- 
arated it is found that a most beautiful and perfect impres- 
sion of the object has been made in the lead plate. This 
may be used directly as an engraved plate, if only a very 
few impressions are needed; but it is too soft, of course, too 
resist the action of the presses for practical purposes. A 
facsimile to be used as a printing-plate is made in copper 
by the usual electrotyping process. The inventor pub- 
lished a description of his work in 1854 at Vienna, in 
which is given a detailed account of the method. 





WHERE BLOOD ISN’T “THICKER THAN WATER.” 


Our American friends at present charge twenty-five per 
cent duty on books, and it is proposed that this shall be 
increased to seventy-five per cent. It is useful to note that 
“books in any other language than English” enjoy free 
entry.— Circular British Federation of Master Printers. 





HAD A ROW WITH A CUSTOMER. 


So many people seem to know so much more about the 
cost of printing than the printers themselves that we some- 
times wonder why they do not go into the business and get 
rich on the big profits they think the printers are making.— 
Ada (Okla.) Weekly Democrat. 
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THE PRINTER AND CREDIT. 


Among the committees of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Chicago is one on credits. Under the chairmanship of 
Julius C. Kirchner the committee has been delving and 
digging for the purpose of getting concrete information 
of benefit to the craft. Being listed as the oratorical 
attraction at one of the club meetings, Chairman Kirchner 
took as his theme “ Credit,” 
and suggested the allowance 
of discounts to prompt-pay- 
ing customers. He said: 

“T will endeavor to dis- 
cuss the subject of credit in 
the hope it may lead to a 
better understanding among 
printers, and correct eventu- 
ally, if we freely codperate 
with each other, one of the 
greatest abuses in our chosen 
calling. 

“What is credit? Web- 
ster tells us it is ‘ trust given 
or received’; also that it is 
an ‘expectation of future 
payment for property trans- 
ferred, or of fulfillment of 
promises given.’ These defi- 
nitions are simple enough, 
but we must have a basis for 
giving trust and expecting 
future payment. The time to 
fix that basis is when you 
take your first order from a 
new customer. It is much 
easier to talk credit at that 
time than later. Never lose 
sight of the fact that what 
you have to sell represents 
just so many dollars and 
cents to you. 

“Tf the newcomer desires 
a small job and is a total 
stranger, don’t hesitate to 
ask for a deposit of at least 
one-half the cost with the order, making the balance 
C. O. D. Don’t let him get the impression that you have 
an electric sign on your building announcing ‘ Your credit 
is good here,’ another on your door reading ‘ Pay when 
you like,’ and one on your desk telling him to ‘ Pay nothing 
down.’ The stranger who refuses to make a deposit when 
requested, or will not give satisfactory references, you 
don’t want as a customer — no matter how high-sounding 
the title of his concern may be. 

“On larger work it is always safe to find out what 
experience other printers have had with the prospective 
customer before you take a long chance for your money. 
You can easily lead him on to tell who has been doing his 
printing and why he is making a change. If he shrewdly 


avoids committing himself, you can rest assured there are 
good reasons for his reticence. 


To be on the safe side, 
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JULIUS C, KIRCHNER, 
Chairman Committee on Credits, Ben Franklin Club of Chicago. 
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you should ask him to fill out a financial statement. Such 
blanks, typewritten or printed on a letter-head, should 
always be on hand for emergency use. The following is 
suggested as a short form: 


Messrs. So and So, Printers, Chicago, Ill.: 
GENTLEMEN,— For the purpose of obtaining credit of your 
firm, make the following true statement of................ 


Name 
Partners 
Name of corporation....................-....-.-- : 
Officers 
Business 
I io asi gartes caaciy-Sananga dasa naeas ldyast i beda--iag Laake a seacnnanemiaign 
Rated in Bradstreet’s............... SPTONeS : 
TO Ns deinssacioscnssacchcasieenaeselonnstaenieicoesaoteecteesicinalbannanaae 
Bank at .... 
Worth above all liabilities ER SER or OeR ER tert tee nae ae eo 


























Pay accounts on the ....of month. 
ON a sc keene antnaee ass biaaondomneamenianinenet 
BagMOD  -n.nnnsacsnosccccossacecencessnsseeseeneensacsers 
“On very large work, 


don’t be satisfied to extend 
credit until you learn every- 
thing about the buyer, in- 
cluding his ability to perform 
his part of the contract. But 
no matter whether the print- 
ing desired amounts to a few 
dollars or several thousand, 
always have an understand- 
ing with your customer be- 
fore proceeding with the 
work, and a written under- 
standing is better than an 
oral one, as it does not 
require witnesses. 

“T wish to emphasize the 
importance of stating the 
terms of payment in every 
proposal to furnish printed 
matter, and to be binding the 
terms must be anywhere in 
the proposal between the 
superscription and your sig- 
nature. Having the terms 
mentioned in your heading or 
at the bottom of the sheet 
will not be sufficient if a good 
lawyer attacks the contract. 
Where terms of payment are 
not mentioned, the law takes 
it for granted that payment 
shall be made at time of de- 
livery. If in answer to a 
mimeographed form letter 
requesting bids, you wrote 
agreeing to furnish certain 
goods at a certain price in a given time, and your letter 
omitted the terms of payment, under the law you could be 
compelled to complete the work, and the customer would not 
be obliged to pay a deposit, give references, or secure the 
payment in any manner if he accepted the bid. When the 
printed matter is ready, you could deliver it C.O. D. But, 
as a commercial printer’s product has no value to any but 
the person ordering, you would have to do some quick 
thinking — either have it returned to your shop or leave it 
with the customer and await his convenience in paying the 
bill. 

“Tt is not necessary to look up the rating of everyone 
asking for an estimate; but when you write a letter and 
say that you will agree to furnish, or print and deliver 
certain printed matter, it is well to state that the terms 
are ‘C. O. D. on approved credit rating’ or ‘ Net first of 
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month following delivery on approved credit rating.’ This 
gives you the opportunity of getting the rating should you 
be favored with the order. While some buyers of printing 
will not take advantage of a proposal as hereinbefore men- 
tioned, and will be glad to furnish on request references, 
statements of responsibility, etc., before commencing on 
their contracts, still it is within the knowledge of the 
Credit Committee of the Ben Franklin Club that some of 
our members have been victims of this practice. 

“ After the terms of selling have been satisfactorily 
arranged, and the work is in progress or has been com- 
pleted, the next in order is the exaction of payment. 
Always render bills promptly; whenever possible, let a 
bill accompany the goods. A printer in Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, boasts of the fact that he only made out bills when 
he felt like it, had time, or needed the money. No wonder 
he wants to sell out. Prompt billing saves many disputes. 
If it is agreed that an account is to be paid on the fifteenth 
of the month following purchase, see to it that it is paid 
on that day. If you don’t follow up your collections very 
closely, you will soon find many of your customers taking 
advantage of your leniency, and the result will be that 
unless you have a large bank-roll you will not be able to 
discount your bills at the supply houses and maintain good 
credit with them. 

“When you sell an order of printing you do so on the 
presumption that the same will be paid for at a certain 
time, not sixty or ninety days later. Always keep your 
word with a customer in handling the financial end of a 
transaction, and be diplomatic at all times. If he fails to 
pay as agreed, remind him in a polite manner of the terms 
he accepted. After writing him a few letters without get- 
ting any satisfaction, and it becomes necessary to notify 
him that the account will be handed to the So and So 
Agency if not arranged within ten days, you must keep 
your word and do so, or you will be considered as simply 
putting up a bluff. Make good, and you will at least have 
his respect and it will help the trade in general. 

“Tt should be an understood rule among printers to 
make all accounts due the first of the month following 
delivery, and payable on or before the fifteenth. Accounts 
not settled by the first of the following month should be 
charged six per cent interest from the time they are due 
until paid. If we all did this, customers would pay more 
promptly. There is no good reason why printers should 
be expected to furnish capital to carry on the business of 
their patrons. If you will have your bookkeeper do a little 
figuring along these lines, it will surprise you to know how 
much capital you are furnishing customers; besides, it is 
the function of banks to furnish the capital to promote and 
carry on business, and you should not take away business 
rightfully belonging to the banker — unless you do it at the 
same rate he charges. 

“ And while I am suggesting that we abandon philan- 
thropy and charge interest on accounts not paid promptly, 
I am inclined to believe it only fair to give a discount not 
to exceed two per cent to those who pay on or before the 
tenth of the month. This idea is not along the beaten 
paths of our forefathers —nor is the cost system; but in 
this age of progress and enlightenment we must conduct 
our affairs along such lines as have been found successful 
by business men the world over. We all know that the 
discount the supply house allows us is the incentive that 
makes us pay our bills by a given date. Some of you may 
say ‘that’s different; we buy manufactured goods but sell 
principally labor.’ Suppose we do, isn’t the consideration 
the same? 

“ A word about worthless accounts. The production of 
the book, job and catalogue printers of this city is over 
$25,000,000 annually. How much of this is charged off to 
worthless accounts, do you suppose? At a recent meeting 


of the club a request was made of those present to send to 
the secretary the amount of their sales for 1908 and the 
total amount of bad accounts for the same period. The 
returns are very pleasing; the percentage of bad accounts 
to total sales ranging from two-tenths of one per cent to 
three-quarters of one per cent, the average of all being 
four-tenths of one per cent. This certainly indicates care- 
ful credit work, and the printers of Chicago are to be con- 
gratulated. Taking the average four-tenths of one per cent, 
it means that the printers of Chicago have lost over 
$100,000 in bad accounts on the total production.” 

The ensuing discussion — and the Franklinites usually 
talk — turned on the suggestion to establish discounts as a 
trade feature. Mr. Hamm, of Blakely’s, and one or two 
others, regarded the idea as being in line with approved 
modern business methods, reasoning that if supply men 
found it to their advantage to afford the trade discounts 
it would not prove detrimental to printers to pass the prac- 
tice on to their customers. 

Mr. Rathbun, of the H. O. Shepard Company; Mr. Ball, 
of Rogers & Co., and others, vigorously opposed such an 
innovation. Mr. Rathbun struck the keynote of the oppo- 
sition when he said the allowance of discounts would be 
used as a cloak under which to cut prices. It was also 
asserted that the customer who was good pay would send 
along his check at the proper time irrespective of whether 
he got a discount. The buyer whose payments are unsatis- 
factory is seldom so from choice, and is not in a position 
to take advantage of a discount, be it large or small. 

Mr. Norris, the credit man of the Butler paper house, 
who was present as a visitor, said discounts were a delusion 
and a snare, and he hoped they would not be favored by 
the printing fraternity. It surprised many to hear the 
popular paper man say that the margin on paper was 
becoming so close he opined discounts on paper bills would 
soon be abandoned. In his opinion, the system had served 
its purpose and was now effete. 


BERRY URGES UNIONS TO HELP EMPLOYERS 
RAISE PRICES. 


Recently when on the Pacific coast, Mr. Berry, presi- 
dent of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, was 
tendered a banquet by the printing trades of Sacramento. 
The report of the Bee says the affair was notable for its 
“manifestation of the new spirit that prevails among 
employers and employees. As an earnest of this 
growing sympathy nothing that was said at the banquet 
table struck so deeply as the declaration of President Berry 
that if the printing tradesmen would prosper they must 
contribute to make their employers prosper both indi- 
vidually and through their unions. Now that the workers 
have achieved the eight-hour day, and a suitable scale of 
wages, it is part of their duty to reciprocate by giving an 
impetus to the printing industry, which is not sharing in 
profit-taking in proportion to the capital and risks 
involved. .’ Mr. Berry said: 

“It is regrettable that there are not more employers 
present to-night. I wanted to talk this get-together doc- 
trine that we are preaching all over the country just now. 

“You know that the printing business men have 
reached that point where they look to the workmen to help 
them in their organization. My idea of it is that we can 
help them. We are organized and we have achieved our 
aims. Wages and supplies cost more now than formerly, 
but the employers have not advanced their prices propor- 
tionately. 

“ Now, helping the employers is what I call part of the 
new national movement. As we progress we have more 
responsibilities to face, and with this tendency to get 
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together we naturally are called upon to decide some impor- 
tant questions. 

“Strange as it may seem, while all other occupations 
have increased, the printing business shows an actual 
decrease. This is largely due to many differing ideas 
within the family. It is not the quality of the printing 
that is reduced. Printing requires much more skill than it 
did ten years ago. The quantity has increased, of course, 
but not proportionately to other influences. As employees 
we are interested and we should codperate to build up the 
industry. If we don’t help we are in danger of meeting 
ourselves coming back on the road we have just traveled so 
successfully. 

“This is a matter to which the unions have given little 
attention. The employers did not think of trying to get 
the codperation of the employees. The employees have lain 
awake nights thinking about strikes and assessments. 
The employers have lain awake nights trying to see how 
the union could be overthrown and at the same time cut- 
ting prices to get the business. This is all very foolish and 
a waste of money. The money that drifts away in these 
needless quarrels ought to be garnered and used to build up 
the industry. 

“Tf the unions are in accord, why not the employers? 
The strike idea has been overcome. We have about got 
recognition as a fixture in society and we can afford to lend 
our aid to those who give us employment, so why should the 
employer not make the most of his opportunities? ” 





A NEEDED CALL-DOWN FOR THE SPACE WRITER. 


The so-called “ business men’s magazines ” of to-day are 
filled with a surfeit of dope telling their readers just what 
to do to reach the pinnacle of financial fame and affluence. 
The whole crowd seems to be system-mad. One genius 
writes a book on system for the desk, taking up a hundred 
and fifty pages in telling us how to keep a desk clean. He 
forgets soap and water entirely. We are told how to 
change a losing business into a cock-sure winner. Take 
it all in all, it’s the brighest, brainiest, most sagacious stuff 
ever written to fill space. It’s hard to understand how the 
writers of these articles find time to devote to educating 
those less fortunate than themselves, as they must be more 
than busy counting money, if they take their own advice. 
One of the best yet, was a story of how the wise “ ener- 
getic young man, with red blood in his veins,” took hold 
of a business tottering on its last legs, and ran it from a 
shoe-string into a bank-roll large enough to choke a horse. 

It was a ship chandlery firm, and they were engaged 
in selling ship’s supplies and provisions to vessel owners. 
Boiled down, the story is as follows: ‘‘ Clarence Dewdrop 
heard that the captain of the tramp steamer Galoot invari- 
ably placed the order with the first man who boarded his 
vessel upon reaching port. He thought him of a scheme. 
He would get that order or know the reason why. A firm 
look of determination came over his handsome face. He 
went on board the ocean liner Lusitania, and stowed 
away in the hold. When the liner rounded Sandy Hook, 
he emerged and told the captain his scheme, who, struck 
with the young man’s earnestness of purpose, allowed him 
to scrub the deck for his passage. The young man had the 
wireless report, saying the Galoot was due within forty- 
eight hours. The next day they sighted her. Clarence 


crawled into a life-preserver and jumped overboard. You 


see, get the order he would. The tramp steamer lowered 
a boat and picked him up. When he reached the deck, 
dripping wet, he went up to the captain, coolly informed 
him who he was, pulled his order-book on the sea-faring 
gent, and got the order.” Like Kelly did— The Plate- 
makers’ Criterion. 
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THE FRANKLIN PRINTING TRADES ASSOCIATION 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


HE very pertinent question, “ What are we 
here for? ” might be considered the keynote of 
recent developments in the printing trade in 
San Francisco. The appreciation of their 
SNA related interests in the trade induced employ- 
es ing printers, employees, paper-dealers, type- 
founders, inkmakers, etc., to meet in deliberation on what 
to do to establish such understandings that dissensions in 
the trade might be minimized, the nature of these delibera- 
tions being published in the January issue of this publica- 
tion. 

The outcome was the issuance of a call for a meeting in 
a circular, which is here reproduced and which is self- 
explanatory: 





CALL FOR MEETING. 
PROCEEDINGS: OF JOINT COUNCIL OF THE EMPLOYING PRINTING TRADES, SUPPLY 
HOUSES AND ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

At a special called meeting of the interests in the printing trades held on 
December 30, 1908, to devise methods for the establishment of a recognized 
standard of trade usages, and to take steps to organize the employing print- 
ing trades of San Francisco, the chairman, Mr. Charles A. Murdock, was 
authorized to nominate and appoint a committee from each interest to meet 
for the purpose of presenting a tentative plan for organization and for future 
action. 

In accordance with these instructions, the chairman nominated the fol- 
lowing committee: 

Mr. George F. Neal, Neal Publishing Company; Mr. John Kitchen, Jr., 
John Kitchen, Jr., Company; Mr. George A. Tracy, president Allied Printing 
Trades Council; Mr. W. Dickinson, superintendent pressrooms, H. S. Crocker 
Company; Mr. I. Zellerbach, Zellerbach Paper Company; Mr. George L. 
Alexander, manager American Type Founders Company. 

The committee met at 2:30 p.m., on Saturday, January 9, 1909, at the 
Merchants’ Association Room, Merchants’ Exchange building, San Francisco, 
all members present, including Mr. Charles A. Murdock and Mr. A. H. 
McQuilkin, the latter by invitation. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the committee: 

WHEREAS, That inasmuch as the employees engaged in the printing trades 
are thoroughly organized, and the supply houses have a fair basis of under- 
standing, and that it is their desire and purpose to codperate and affiliate 
with the employers to the end that the interests of the trade may be benefited, 
therefore it is, by the committee representing these interests and the repre- 
sentatives of the employers, hereby 

Resolved, That it is the sense and the recommendation of this committee 
that the employers form a compact organization for the purpose of acting 
with the other organized interests here represented, in considering all matters 
appertaining to the trade in general, and, that, inasmuch as an organization 
of some of the employing printers is already in existence, known as the 
Franklin Association of San Francisco, this committee recommends that this 
organization be used as a basis for a more perfect association; that a com- 
mittee be appointed to frame and propose such changes in the constitution 
and by-laws of said Franklin Association as may be deemed necessary to 
carry out the purposes involved in an organization on the broader basis 
outlined. 

You are hereby notified that a meeting will be held at 8:00 o’clock, on 
Friday evening, January 15, 1909, at the Chamber of Commerce, Room 
No. 1337 Merchants’ Exchange building, California street, between Sansome 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, to receive the report of the committee and 
to form an association of employers in the printing trades as suggested in 
the above resolution. 

(Signed) Groree F. Neat, Neal Publishing Company. 

JouN KITCHEN, JR., John Kitchen, Jr., Company. 

George L. ALEXANDER, American Type Founders Company. 

I. ZELLERBACH, Zellerbach Paper Company. 

Georce A. Tracy, President Allied Printing Trades Council. 
W. Dickinson, Supt. Pressrooms, H. S. Crocker Company. 


San Francisco had been experiencing an unprecedented 
rainfall and the evening of January 15 was particularly 
inclement, notwithstanding which the room of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was well filled with representatives of 
labor, employing printers and representatives of the sup- 
ply houses. 

Mr. Charles A. Murdock called the meeting to order and 
expressed regret that the heavy rain had prevented a 
larger attendance. He had no reason to be discouraged, 
however, for there were more than enough present to do 
business. Several printers had that day called him up on the 
telephone and assured him of their interest and codpera- 
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tion, advising him that they regretted their inability to be 
present owing to previous engagements or other circum- 
stances beyond their control. He knew, in fact, that the 
objects of the meeting had created a very deep and a very 
wide interest. For himself the more he reflected on their 
possibilities the more they enlarged on his view. The print- 
ers had all been through most unusua! — most trying — 
experiences, and he hoped, indeed he believed, they had 
passed through these experiences without being embittered. 
In the former troubles with labor — that is to say, previous 
to the last strike— when he was in the Typothete, they 
had opposed the demands of the union, not so much because 
they questioned the reasonableness of the demands made, 
but rather the way in which they were made, and this was 
shown in the fact that after they had won the fight — 
defeated the union — a few months thereafter they volun- 
tarily granted all that the union had been fighting for. 
Now, this might seem strange, but it was a lesson to all 
that men object to being coerced — that all things should 
be done in a fair and reasonable way — such as is sug- 
gested in the proposals we have met from time to time to 
discuss and which we hope to bring to a definite conclusion 
to-night. The speaker had not gone into the last strike, 
though he had been earnestly solicited to do so. They had 
had their fight, and the eight-hour day was established, 
and he had not thought it just that the subject should be 
reopened. So he had not joined the struggle. He had 
incurred much reproach and criticism for his action —or 
rather lack of action — which he of course regretted, but 
he probably had less reproach than those who had joined 
the struggle and had not finished as they began. How- 
ever, that was all past and gone. We grow wiser through 
experience. We were now prepared to consult with all the 
interests in the trades. For himself his relations with 
labor — with those in his employ — were always most cor- 
dial—as they should be always between employer and 
employee. He felt a very keen interest in his workmen and 
he knew they had in him, for he had men with him who 
came into his place as boys and they are now gray-haired 
men. Hewas satisfied with them, and he hoped, he believed, 
they were satisfied with him. He did the best he could for 
them. They had had many struggles and disappointments 
together. Many of them were growing old in the service, 
as he was himself, and as he looked back over the years he 
could see much trouble that could have been avoided for 
all, by the exercise of a little calmness and reason. There- 
fore, the work they were now here to do appealed to him 
very strongly. They were to hear the report of the joint 
committee, but before he called for that report he would 
like to hear from some of the employing printers and sup- 
ply men present. He would be glad to hear something from 
Mr. Louis Roesch. (Applause.) 

Mr. Louis Roesch: “ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — 
I do not think that I have much to offer to you now. There 
is a feeling — or an opinion — held by some business people 
that the printer is an inferior. One man told me that print- 
ers were a lot of swindlers — he was not my customer, how- 
ever. I said to him, ‘ Do you really mean that?’ and he said, 
‘Yes ’— and then I gave him a couple of black eyes. A 
man came to me the other day and wanted a price on a job, 
and I looked the job over. It was a good job — very nice 
work — and I said to him, ‘Why do you come to me for 
this work? Were you not satisfied with the printing of 
it?’ ‘Oh! yes,’ he said, ‘ the printing is all right.’ ‘ Well,’ 
I said, ‘why don’t you stay with that printer?’ And he 
didn’t know what to say. He wanted that work done 
cheaper and he would have gone from me to some one else, 
and so on. Now, there is another thing that we suffer 
from, and that is work going East. The cost of printing 
may be a little higher here on the coast than in the East. 
Labor is higher, freights are higher — but everything else 


is proportionately higher. Merchants here, looking to the 
residents for custom, send many large orders East. One 
house in the spice business obtained prices from the houses 
in the printing and lithographing trade here, and while 
these houses made as low a price as possible and the litho- 
graphing and printing houses on the coast do as good work 
as can be done anywhere, yet the work, amounting to about 
$35,000, has gone East.. This is surely contrary to the 
spirit that is making San Francisco.” 

The speaker referred to the struggles between the 
employers and the employees in characteristic fashion, and 
of the joy of a friend in the Typothetz over what they had 
knocked out of the union, which the speaker considered 
more than counterbalanced by the substantial elements 
elided from the Typothete by the tactics of the union. He 
was interested in the proposition now before him. The 
printing business was a fine business. The printer had to 
know more than most people to be a printer, in fact, more 
than most business men. A banker was inferior to a 
printer — outside of his calculations and interest tables — 
for the printer must be a man of broader experience. The 
printer ought to realize this and in himself as far as he can, 
dignify his own calling. (Applause.) 

Mr. George L. Alexander, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco American Type Founders Company, on being called 
on to speak, rather deprecated the idea of being asked to 
make a speech, as he had no intimation that he was on the 
list. That we had succeeded so far in getting the various 
interests together in discussion was a remarkable achieve- 
ment. When Mr. McQuilkin suggested the idea to him 
some weeks ago he laughed at him. He did not think it was 
possible. Now it was an actuality. He welcomed the new 
era, for it made possible the clearing away of misconcep- 
tions of various kinds that fostered distrust in the trade. 
Distrust is lack of confidence and the restoration of confi- 
dence is the prime need in the printing trade. The speaker 
said he was quite aware that he was subject to severe criti- 
cism on the matter of the extension of credits. He doubt- 
less had made many mistakes, and probably would make 
many more — yet these mistakes were not of the delib- 
erately calculated kind which sacrificed the trade for the 
sake of an order. His company had met the crisis of the 
disaster that had overtaken San Francisco in the spirit 
due the magnitude of its enterprise and resources, and had 
equipped all printers whose credit had been good before the 
fire irrespective of the fact that many were then without a 
dollar. They had only their reputation to stand on — and 
the American Type Founders Company thought that good 
under the circumstances; he had yet to be shown cause 
why he should change his opinion, even supposing that 
under the irregular competition of recent months some had 
gone down to defeat. The plan of consultation now under 
consideration with representatives of all the interests, by 
which all the facts of any irregularities could be fully 
ascertained and remedial measures instituted, could be pro- 
ductive of nothing but good, for no harm can result. The 
speaker cited instances wherein he had been waited on by 
employing printers who suggested that he refrain from 
filling orders sent him by certain printers. These orders 
he had been almost prepared to fill, but on investigating the 
representations made to him and finding that they were 
true and that all the circumstances made the proposed 
credit decidedly unsafe, as the customers were obviously 
untrustworthy, he had declined to fill them. This was well 
enough in its way, but the procedure was irregular and 
unbusinesslike. The plan under consideration would clarify 
the business atmosphere, and place within the knowledge 
of all the interests the true facts, and each would do that 
which its best interest demanded and therefore what was 
best for the trade. The speaker stated it was obvious that 
the present movement so auspiciously begun was the cul- 
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mination of the efforts of the Franklin Association. That 
association had been held together by the unselfish devotion 
of a few men. They appreciated the fact that their plat- 
form needed some element of stability, but they held on, 
working in the hope that that something might materialize. 
When Mr. McQuilkin came here and looked over the situa- 
tion he could have done little or nothing if that association 
had not been in existence and ready to work with him. 
This new plan did away with no beneficial activity of any 
of the associations of employing printers. It compre- 
hended them all, giving at the same time a breadth and 
unity that assured them a permanent life. It should be 
kept steadily in mind that the Franklin Association had 
earned a debt of gratitude as the foundation of the work 
now before us. (Applause.) 

Mr. George A. Tracy, president of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union and president of the San Francisco Allied 
Printing Trades Council, was the next speaker. Mr. Tracy 
said that he had already given full expression to his views 
at the previous meeting. The worker and the employer 
were more frequently at variance through misunderstand- 
ing and personal prejudice than because of the merit or 
demerit of the real issue. That a variation in prices for 
printing existed of as much as one hundred per cent or 
more showed very clearly that there was a very pro- 
nounced misunderstanding between employing printers 
themselves. There was only one thing they were sure of 
and that was that they all had to pay the same wages every 
pay-day. Some employers might consider this a hardship, 
and yet they accused the supply people of discrimination in 
certain directions. This was an inconsistency that was its 
own refutation. The skilled workman was organized and 
he proposed to deliver to the employer a service covering a 
certain time for a certain price. That time and price was 
fixed and determinable on the nature of the service, and if 
it is true that the more exacting the service the higher the 
mentality required to give it efficiency the standard of liv- 
ing required by that mentality must be relatively higher 
and command the remuneration adequate to its needs. For 
the employer to seek to depress this is an economic con- 
tradiction. He in turn must sell this service to the public 
and if he does not obtain his just due from that source he 
has failed in his duty. Nevertheless, organized labor does 
not regard the efforts of the employer with an eye indiffer- 
ent to his success. Men were pretty much of the same sort 
of clay. It did not require very much acumen to discover 
that if the trade was not prosperous the working surround- 
ings would be proportionately objectionable and the effort 
to secure reasonable wages and permanency of employ- 
ment of increasing difficulty. This was leaving out of the 
question the undeniable but often denied fact that there is a 
sympathy between the employer and employee, for no man 
can do satisfactory work in which he is not interested. 
The union has much to contend with, and if its main 
efforts had not been demanded to preserve its life, the 
breadth of its activities would have been more apparent 
to-day. Its emergency measures have at times worked 
against its own best interests. It has made mistakes as all 
human institutions have—but it had at least learned 
from these mistakes and has endeavored not to repeat them. 
Under certain conditions coteries of workmen have in 
reprisal adopted the self-debilitating practice of limitation 
of output, against the economic fallacy of which the union 
has steadily set its face. The effort of employers should be 
in hiring men to get, as Brother McQuilkin says, all of their 
ability —their hearty and intelligent codperation. The 
lack of candor between employer and employee is a deplora- 
ble fact. The workman has not much margin after he 
has paid out of his wages his living expenses and those 
unexpected sundries that make inroads even on a larger 
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income. With the uncertainty of employment in his mind, 
it is practically impossible for him to give that entire devo- 
tion to his tasks, be he ever so willing, that he could give if 
there existed some understanding in the trade that his 
present vocation had some assurance of permanence. The 
speaker said that the idea of a conference committee 
between the interests gave promise of better things for all. 
So far as he was able and so far as his influence extended he 
would give the proposition his most loyal support. (Con- 
tinued applause.) 

Chairman: “I think that if we had been able to listen 
to talk of this kind in the past we would be in a very much 
more prosperous condition to-day. I am sorry that there 
are not any of the paper-trade people here to-night, but I 
understand that there was a misconception on their part 
in regard to the representation desired —they thought 
employing printers only were invited. However, we have 
their assurance that they are ready to codperate, which is 
really the vital point. I think that we may now hear the 
report of the joint committee, of which Mr. George F. 
Neal is chairman — Mr. Neal.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Neal stated that practically the report of the com- 
mittee, with the exception of the constitution and by-laws, 
which would be submitted later for ratification, had 
appeared in the call for the meeting. In order that every- 
thing should be done in its due sequence he would read the 
report of the proceedings of the committee in full: 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE JOINT COUNCIL OF THE EMPLOYING 
PRINTING TRADES, SUPPLY HOUSES AND ALLIED 
PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

At a special called meeting of the interests in the printing trades held 
on December 30, 1908, to devise methods for the establishment of a recog- 
nized standard of trade usages, and to take steps to organize the employing 
printing trades of San Francisco, the chairman, Mr. Charles A. Murdock, was 
authorized to nominate and appoint a committee from each interest to meet 
for the purpose of presenting a tentative plan for organization and for future 
action. 

In accordance with these instructions the chairman nominated the follow- 
ing committee: 

Mr. George F. Neal, Neal Publishing Company. 

Mr. John Kitchen, Jr., John Kitchen, Jr., Company. 

Mr. I. Zellerbach, Zellerbach Paper Company. 

Mr. George L. Alexander, Manager American Typefounders Company. 

Mr. George A. Tracy, President Allied Printing Trades Council. 

Mr. W. Dickinson, Superintendent, H. S. Crocker Company’s Pressrooms. 

The committee met at 2:30 p.m. on Saturday, January 9, 1909, at the 
Merchants’ Association Room, Merchants’ Exchange building, San Francisco ; 
all members present, including Mr. Charles A. Murdock and A. H. McQuilkin, 
the latter by invitation. 

Mr. Murdock called the meeting to order and stated the object of the 
meeting as stated above, suggesting that Mr. George L. Alexander act as 
secretary. There being no objection it was so ordered. Discussion following, 
in which it was shown that all interests were agreed to the proposition that 
by joint consultation the general condition of the printing trades could be 
vastly improved through the adoption of comprehensive plans of action. 
Mr. George L. Alexander moved, seconded by Mr. John Kitchen, Jr.: 

WueERgAS, That inasmuch as the employees engaged in the printing trades 
are thoroughly organized, and the supply houses have a fair basis of under- 
standing, and it is their desire and purpose to codperate and affiliate with the 
employers to the end that the interests of the trade may be benefited; there- 
fore it is by the committee representing these interests and the representatives 
of the employers hereby 

Resolved, That it is the sense and the recommendation of this committee 
that the employers form a compact organization for the purpose of acting 
with the other organized interests here represented, in considering all matters 
appertaining to the trade in general, and that inasmuch as an organization of 
some of the employing printers is already in existence, known as the Franklin 
Association of San Francisco, this committee recommends that the said 
organization be used as a basis for a more perfect association. That a com- 
mittee be appointed to frame and propose such changes in the constitution 
and by-laws of said Franklin Association as may be deemed necessary to carry 
out the purposes involved in an organization on the broader basis outlined. 
(Carried.) 

Moved by Mr. I. Zellerbach, seconded by Mr. Alexander: That the repre- 
sentatives of the employing printers on this committee, Mr. Neal and 
Mr. Kitchen, be appointed a committee to revise the constitution and by-laws 
of the said Franklin Association, and that Mr. A. H. McQuilkin act with said 
committee. The committee to submit their proposals to a called meeting 
of employing printers, said call to be issued when the committee is ready to 
report. (Carried.) 
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Moved by Mr. Alexander, seconded by Mr. Tracy, that Mr. George Neal 
be nominated and elected president of this joint council. (Carried.) 

There being no further business the meeting was declared adjourned. 

GeorGE L. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary. 

San Francisco, Saturday, January 9, 1909. 

Mr. Neal invited attention to the fact that the present 
meeting was for the express purpose of organizing employ- 
ing printers only. The purposes of that organization would 
be broad enough to meet every contingency, and it was 
not too much to expect that its development would include 
a national organization of employing printers. The best 
features of the- Printers’ League of New York were 
included in it, and of all the Franklin associations as well, 
it discarded nothing and it amplified all the activities of 
employers’ associations everywhere. Singularly enough, 
it was effective through its simplicity, for it asked no agree- 
ment from organized labor or from the supply interests 
beyond that these factors in the printing trade should 
appoint representatives to meet in consultation with the 
representatives of the employers. It made little difference 
how many employers joined now, so long as the unions and 
the supply men were agreed to meet with a few of the 
employers, for the influence of that council would be effec- 
tive on the unaffiliated employer as well as on the affil- 
iated. The vital element in the council was the verification 
of and reasons for the reported practices of employing 
printers. Just how far the activities of the council would 
extend would develop as occasion and circumstances would 
demand. No coercive measures would be recommended and 
no agreements entered into. Every factor’s self-interest 
would dictate to it what measures to take to remedy the 
evils within its power to reach. Publicity, not mere idle 
report, but publicity of verity was the prime idea. There 
would be no large outlay of money for any purpose, for it 
was not needed. A secretary and a place of meeting and 
clerical help was the only expense attached to this proposi- 
tion. It was suggested that an initiation fee of $5 would 
be just and that the dues be classified according to the pay- 
roll, ranging in two classes from $2 to $6 per month. The 
constitution and by-laws had been prepared and printed 
and would be distributed. They were also pasted in a book 
and after they were read, and, if necessary, amended and 
accepted, he would ask the chair to invite all employing 
printers present who were so disposed to come up to the 
desk and sign their names. The proposed constitution and 
by-laws are as follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 

This Association shall be known as The Franklin Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, and shall not be dissolved so long as there are 
three dissenting members. 

ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 

Section 1. The objects of the organization are to encourage and foster 
a feeling of friendship between the employing printers, bookbinders, lithog- 
raphers and other employers connected with these industries; to devise 
ways and means for bettering the condition and advancing the interests of 
the industry in general and in San Francisco particularly. To stimulate the 
individual membership to an active interest in each other, thereby securing 
a better understanding between the members engaged in this industry; to 
encourage the making of agreements between employers and employees and 
such other party or parties as may be deemed best for the trade; to promote 
the settlements of disputes by conciliation and arbitration, thereby discour- 
aging strikes; to effect a more thorough organization with a view to improv- 
ing the condition of the industry in every possible way. 

ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. This organization shall be composed of persons engaged as 
employers in the printing trades, including printers, bookbinders, lithog- 
raphers, engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers who are employers of union 
labor, and such other persons connected with the printing industry as may be 
deemed desirable members by the organization. 

ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS AND DUTIES. 
Section 1. The officers of this organization shall consist of a President, 


Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and an Executive Committee consisting 
of three members. 

Sec.'2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the organization; 
he shall enforce order and shall appoint all committees not otherwise pro- 
vided for, and transact such other business as may by custom pertain to this 
Office. 

Sec. 3. The Vice-President shall assist the President, and in his absence 
preside and perform the duties of the office. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of every 
meeting; he shall keep a membership roll containing the names and addresses 
of members; he shall keep proper account books, countersign all checks 
drawn on the treasurer, and discharge such other duties as pertain to his office 
and as are prescribed by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall have charge of the finances of the organiza- 
tion; shall keep a strict account of all moneys received and paid out and 
shall execute a good and sufficient bond to the organization in such sum as 
may be required by the Executive Committee, to insure the faithful per- 
formance of his duties as Treasurer; the cost of said bond, however, shall 
be charged to the organization. He shall pay out money only on vouchers 
which have first been approved by the President. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall attend to all matters referred to 
it by the organization. It shall be its duty to make a report to each meet- 
ing; to formulate measures and to suggest remedies for immediate and per- 
manent benefit; to act as a conciliation committee in such matters as may 
be referred to it by the organization; it is also empowered to call special 
meetings, and in the name of the organization to act in all public matters; 
and shall have power to direct the movements of all officers and agents, and 
to deal with all minor grievances that may come to its notice between the 
regular sessions of the organization. It is also empowered to sit in confer- 
ence with committees of a like nature representing any or all interests con- 
nected with the printing industry. 

ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 

SecTIon 1. All officers shall be elected for the term of one year, except 
in the case of vacancies, when the term of office shall be for the part of the 
unexpired term only. 

Sec. 2. When from any cause an office shall become vacant it shall be 
filled by election as soon as practicable after receipt of notice of said vacancy. 

Sec. 3. The regular officers of this body shall be nominated at the stated 
meeting in November of each year and elected at the stated meeting in 
December of each year. 

Sec. 4. A majority vote of all members present shall be necessary to a 
choice at any election. 

ARTICLE VI. 
REVENUES. 

Section 1. The revenues of the organization shall be derived from a per 

capita tax levied monthly, due and payable on the first day of each month. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Applications for Membership —All applications for member- 
ship shall be made upon a form provided, and an initiation fee of Five 
($5.00) Dollars shall be paid by the applicant to the Secretary and endorsed 
by him on the application. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary on receipt of the initiation fee and such satisfac- 
tory information as to the applicant’s qualifications, shall report the same at 
the next stated meeting of the organization. In the absence of objection, the 
application shall be approved. If objection is raised, a two-thirds vote of the 
members present shall be necessary to elect. 

Sec. 3. The monthly dues shall be based upon the pay-rolls of the mem- 
bers in the following proportions: Under $100 per week, $2 per month; 
over $100 and under $400 per week, $4 per month; $400 and over per 
week, $6 per month. 

ARTICLE II. 
MEETING. 

SectTion 1. The regular meetings of the organization shall be held on the 
first Thursday of each month at 8 p.m. Ten members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be called by the President on request of 
the Executive Committee, or on the application of five members, when no 
business shall be transacted other than that stated in the call. 

ARTICLE III. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The duties of the President, Vice-President, Treasurer and 
Executive Committee shall be as provided in the Constitution. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary: 

(a) To receive and collect all sums of money on behalf of the organiza- 
tion and to give his receipt for the same. 

(b) To keep true and accurate account of the moneys received and 
expended. 

(c) To report to each regular meeting the receipts and expenditures of 
moneys during the month. 

(d) To deposit with the Treasurer immediately upon receipt all moneys 
in excess of Twenty ($20.00) Dollars, provided the Secretary may use the 
sum not exceeding Twenty ($20.00) Dollars per month as an office fund from 
which to make petty cash disbursements. 


























(e) To keep a correct record of the transactions of each meeting, spread- 
ing in full upon the minutes the notices of amendments, resolutions, the sub- 
stance of reports, the recommendations contained in reports and action taken 
thereon, ete. 

(f) To conduct the correspondence of the organization, issuing notices 
of meetings, and such other matters as the organization may direct. 

(g) To keep a register wherein each member’s name shall be inserted in 
such manner as to show when he was admitted, when suspended or expelled, 
withdrawn or died; which book shall be a roster of the organization. 

(h) To notify every member over two months in arrears, and report 
such delinquents at each regular meeting. 

(i) To keep and maintain an office and telephone as headquarters of the 
organization and for the use of members. 

(j) To do and perform such other labor and duties as may from time to 
time be enjoined upon him by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 8. Salaries— The Secretary shall receive a salary not to exceed 
One Hundred and Fifty ($150.00) Dollars per month, with leave of absence 
at the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE IV. 
AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. No amendment or alteration shall be made in the Constitu- 
tion or By-Laws of the organization unless by vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting. All motions for amendment shall be 
presented and referred to the Executive Committee one month previous to 
the same being acted upon. 

ARTICLE V. 
RULES, 

Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern the meetings of this Association and 

the Executive Committee, except as otherwise provided for in these By-Laws. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Roll Call. 

Reading of Minutes. 

Report of Secretary. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Report from Executive Committee. 

Reports from other Committees. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

. Adjournment. 

The Chair: “What is the pleasure of the meeting. 
Shall we consider the constitution and by-laws section by 
section or me 

A Voice: “I move that the report of the committee and 
the constitution and by-laws be accepted as read. Amend- 
ments may readily be made at future meetings as our needs 
and experience may require.” 

The motion being duly seconded, the report of the com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws was declared accepted 
unanimously. 

The Chair: “ We now have a constitution and by-laws. 
This is very good. Will all those voting kindly step up to 
the desk and sign? There will be a recess for fifteen min- 
utes for that purpose, and meantime the copies of the con- 
stitution and by-laws will be distributed to those who have 
not already obtained them.” 

All the employing printers present signed. 

The Chair: “ Nominations are now in order for officers 
of the Franklin Printing Trades Association.” 

Mr. L. Osborne: “I nominate Mr. Charles A. Murdock 
for president.” 

Mr. G. D. Phillips: “I second the motion.” 

Mr. Murdock protested vigorously and continuously, 
stating that he was already on so many committees that 
his business was suffering. The speaker gave a list of the 
works he was engaged in and it was certainly formidable, 
declaring again that while he appreciated very deeply the 
honor the meeting was trying to thrust on him, that it was 
impossible for him to accept it. 

Mr. Phillips: “I thought we were making a good selec- 
tion for president of this association, but until Mr. Murdock 
recited all his qualifications I did not know really how 
good. It is a compliment to our judgment. Now, gentle- 
men, we must overcome Mr. Murdock’s disinclination to 
serve.” 

Mr. Murdock, after many promises of assistance on the 
part of those present, was declared duly elected. 

Mr. Neal stated that for the office of vice-president he 
desired to place in nomination the name of a man who has 
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for the past sixteen months sacrificed much of his time, 
money and service in the effort to establish an organization 
in San Francisco, and it gave him great pleasure to nomi- 
nate Mr. Isaac O. Upham. Nomination seconded and on 
motion nominations declared closed. Upon vote, Mr. 
Upham was the unanimous choice for vice-president and 
declared elected. 

Mr. Louis Roesch, in a complimentary speech, placed in 
nomination for treasurer the name of Mr. Grattan D. 
Phillips. Nomination seconded and nominations declared 
closed. Upon vote Mr. Phillips was the unanimous choice 
for treasurer and declared elected. 

For secretary, Mr. I. O. Upham placed the name of 
Mr. George B. Goodhue in nomination. Nomination sec- 
onded. The chair stated that there could be no doubt about 
this nomination meeting the approval of all present. Nomi- 
nations declared closed. Upon vote, Mr. Goodhue was the 
unanimous choice for secretary and declared elected. 

Nominations for the executive committee of three being 
in order, the names of George F. Neal, L. Osborne, John 
Kitchen, Jr., Louis Roesch, and E. H. Abbott were pre- 
sented in regular form and nominations seconded. Mr. 
Roesch stated that it would be impossible for him to serve. 
Ballots were distributed and Mr. Upham and Mr. Goodhue 
appointed tellers. Mr. Neal received 16 votes, Mr. Kitchen 
14, Mr. Abbott 11, and Mr. Osborne 7, and the first three 
were declared elected members of the executive committee. 

President Murdock: “ Gentlemen, this is most gratify- 
ing. I may say, as I have said before, that this association 
and its plan seem to me to have the assurance of great suc- 
cess. We are, I am sure, under deep obligations to the gen- 
tleman from Chicago who has worked so earnestly to bring 
about this consummation. I therefore propose that we ten- 
der a vote of thanks to Mr. A. H. McQuilkin, editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. A standing vote, gentlemen.” 

A. H. McQuilkin: “ Mr. President and Gentlemen, this 
is a very great honor. I deeply appreciate it and thank 
you. You have, I think (in achieving this association) done 
a momentous work and one that I feel will bring great 
results. What little I have been able to do has been done in 
association with gentlemen with whom it was a great pleas- 
ure to work, and it is the culmination mainly of their work 
up to this time. I thank you.” (Applause.) 

There being no further business the meeting was 
declared adjourned subject to the call of the executive com- 
mittee. 





A PLEA FOR NEW SYSTEMS AND METHODS. 


William H. Van Wart, recording secretary of the Print- 
ers’ League, spoke at the annual dinner of that organiza- 
tion and touched on several subjects of general interest, 
such as the evil influence of some traditional practices and 
the need of technical education. Space limitations pre- 
vented the publication of this in our report of the dinner 
and we make amends now: 

“JT think I have found the cause of much of the trouble 
that besets the employing printer of to-day: He will fol- 
low copy! As the story of the faithful old compositor goes, 
he follows it even if it goes out of the window and he 
breaks his neck. At any rate, we know some printers who 
have ‘ gone broke.’ As a boy and as a journeyman com- 
positor he has been so thoroughly trained by foreman and 
reader to mind his own business and ‘follow his copy’ 
that he develops a sort of subconscious mind that continues 
to work in this direction even after he gets to be an 
employer. He sees much that is imperfect in the copy he 
handles, so many slips made by noted writers; and as he 
sometimes gets rapped for his pains if he points them out, 
and gets so little thanks when he scores a good one, he is 
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apt to become narrow and cynical and critical of all new 
and broadening ideas, and this to his own hurt. 

“ Traditions govern most business places and it is hard 
to get away from established customs. As a boss he esti- 
mates on a job and may guess at the cost of some items 
and forget other items entirely; he may have too much 
system, or he may have no system at all. He may land 
the job only to find his mistakes later; but, pshaw! That’s 
the way it’s always done! He’s followed copy! 

“He makes up a nice little dummy! a plan, if you 
please, a nice working plan; it costs him some money and 
some of his own valuable time and ideas are used up. The 
dummy is submitted and falls into the hands of some smart 
clerk in charge of the customer’s printing, some chap who 
has taken a course of instruction in advertising from a 
correspondence school or at the Y. M. C. A. He seizes it 
and goes the printer one better, perhaps. That’s easy, you 
know, just as easy as beating a railroad train —all you 
have to do is to walk through the cars while the train is 
going. In the end the job may go to some other printer, 
but he submitted a dummy and the other fellow gets the 
benefit of it. But that’s the way it’s always been done — 
and he follows copy! 

“ Mr. Printer looks on with envy as he sees the plumber 
and the carpenter, the architect and the contractor make 
money. The plumber charges for charcoal and tacks, and 
seems to reckon his time from the hour you call him on 
the ’phone to talk about the job. The carpenter charges 
for the slightest alteration, or starts your job in great 
shape, works two days and then you can await his con- 
venience while he secures some more jobbing work in the 
same fashion. The architect charges you for your plans, 
whether you accept them or not. The contractor always 
gets his money in instalments as the work progresses; 
Mr. Printer can wait until the job is completed, however, 
before he gets any money, even though the customer has 
delayed the job for months. 

“Tt is a rare thing for a printer to get any money until 
the job is completed. It’s always been done so — he’s fol- 
lowing copy! 

“About here is where the copy blows out of the window 
or ought to. 

“Or, if Mr. Printer doesn’t go broke perhaps he likes 
to fight trades unions. He ‘ proposes to manage his busi- 
ness to suit himself,’ ete. By the way, this expression 
ought to be copyrighted, lest it become too common prop- 
erty. 

“In all seriousness, gentlemen, haven’t we been too 
shortsighted in our treatment of our workmen? Haven’t 
we too often treated them as mere machines, forgetting 
that the spirit in which they render service is all impor- 
tant? You may be able to buy a perfect machine for a 
great deal less than its real value and it will do good work 
for you. The fact that it was bought cheap does not impair 
its usefulness, but if you take advantage of a man’s neces- 
sities — and you can do this either as individual employ- 
ers or collectively —and pay him less than he feels and 
knows he is worth, you put a handicap on that man. There 
will be many an hour when bitter thoughts will fill his 
mind and prevent him from giving you his best work. 

“ Manufacturers everywhere are looking out for the 
best and most improved methods, machines and appliances 
to reduce cost. They are seeking to know the true cost of 
the various items that go to make up the total cost of their 
product. 

“‘ In our business is not our labor bill by far the largest? 
Have we asked ourselves in all seriousness if we are 
handling this matter in the best way to secure the largest 
results? Human nature is the hardest thing in the world 
to deal with, but when properly handled it becomes one of 
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the most potent factors in any business enterprise. Gen- 
erals have lost battles because they lacked the ability to 
reckon with this factor, and many a foreman or superin- 
tendent is a flat failure for the same reason. 

“T don’t recommend that we should establish great 
philanthropic features in our business, for oftentimes 
that is the very worst way to treat the matter. Our Crea- 
tor has made us with widely different tastes and ideals; 
therefore, to compel men to do things our way, and espe- 
cially those things that pertain to the life of the men out- 
side of the shop, will always be a failure — no matter how 
good our way or how sincere we may be. It’s against 
nature. We need more justice, sincerity, common sense 
and tact. 

“Tn looking back do we not find that many of our diffi- 
culties with our men are often due to foremen or others 
who come between us and our men? The facts may not be 
fairly presented either to them or to us. We should be 
very sure that we are not misrepresented to our employees 
and their position is not misrepresented to us. While 
maintaining proper discipline, the way to the head of the 
establishment should be open to the humblest employee, 
if he thinks that he must use it. In a large establishment 
this is impossible, but if there is a right spirit on the part 
of the employer he will find means to accomplish the 
result. 

“The old saying, ‘ Like master like man,’ is true. We 
complain bitterly of the demoralization of our business and 
the trade conditions under which it is carried on. Would 
it not be well to pause and ask if we are not to blame for 
very much of it ourselves? For each one to ask himself, 
‘What is wrong with me?’ Instead of trying to kill the 
unions, why not admit that our men have as much right to 
organize as we have — just as much right to the closed- 
shop principle as have the ministers, the lawyers and the 
doctors? Why not start where we find ourselves and 
themselves? Know their rules and take a hand ourselves 
in interpreting and applying them — let us know the why 
and wherefore? If good and proper rules, enforce them 
everywhere — live up to them, in letter and spirit. If bad 
or impossible, seek by all honorable means to change or 
repeal them. 

“These are some of the things the Printers’ League 
stands for. 

“Tf you must still ‘follow copy,’ get a fresh ‘ take’ 
and follow that. Follow these League principles that have 
been tried out for two years. Bring back to the ‘ copy 
desk’ the ‘take’ you have been following —‘ kill’ what 
you have ‘set’ and ‘get up’ some new (gray) ‘ matter.’ 
We of the League have changed our editorial policy. We 
are following new ‘ copy,’ and we can ‘ justify the matter,’ 
and we don’t have any more ‘ squabbling.’ 

“True, we may squeeze the ‘ typos’ when they ask for 
more ‘ quoin’—and in their hearts they may wish for 
mallet and planer to spoil our ‘ face,’ but we have heard 
these startling sounds before breaking upon the quietness 
of the room; they don’t fool an old printer — he’s been 
something of a bluffer himself. It may be very ‘ imposing,’ 
but it is quite unnecessary. 

“Just at this point, when things are getting rather 
warm, we reason together, the League principles are ‘ felt’ 
and they ‘ prove’ O. K. 

“Let us stand ‘shoulder to shoulder’—upright ‘types’ 
of men, our ‘lines’ even and well within ‘rules’ that we 
shall mutually agree upon, and treat with one another on 
the dead level. If there are any crooked ‘types’ among 
us or any that can not stand squarely on their own ‘ feet,’ 
either at the head or at the foot of our columns, consign 
them to the proper place provided for such in all well- 



































regulated printing-offices. Then we shall be in proper 
‘form’ to make ‘impressions’ for the good of all. 

“ Come with us and have a part in establishing the new 
order of things under which we shall have our own trade 
schools, from which we may secure competent journeymen 
instead of the half-educated help we now have to put up 
with. Let us stop the making of incompetent printers by 
the reform schools and orphanages —half-trained boys 
made to believe they are being taught to be printers and 
finding too late that they have only been instructed in 
plain type-setting, for which there is already an overplus 
of help: men who have been displaced by machines and 
who are too old to become good operators. Why train up 
ignorant boys who do not know even how to spell to com- 
pete with these older men who have spent their lives at the 
case? I don’t blame the unions for kicking at such things. 
It’s a rank injustice to the boys, to the old men and to the 
unions, and to the bosses if they are shortsighted enough to 
employ men who have been thus trained. 

“Let us take the best ideas from the German technical 
schools, avoiding that which stifles initiative or that savors 
of paternalism. Come with us and help to make it pos- 
sible for your boy and mine to get as good a technical edu- 
cation as we expect our young doctors or lawyers to have. 
Why, our farmers are ahead of us in this matter, for they 
are giving their boys this sort of an education, and the 
result is a very marked increase in the farmer’s profit. 

“* Professors of the art preservative of all arts,’ we are 
called. Gentlemen, we have the name—let’s have the 
game! The demand for trade schools is in the air; they 
are coming, and they are coming soon. Don’t compel our 
boys to beg or steal their trades from partially instructed 
workmen, for even a good workman may lack the ability to 
teach. There are better men and in our unions, too. In 
fact, I don’t take much stock in a workman who thinks he 
is too good to stand up and be counted with his fellows, or 
too mean to bear his share of the expense of running his 
trade organization, but entirely willing to receive its bene- 
fits, or so smart that he thinks he can go it alone. With 
such men you will generally find something lacking — most 
likely it is the straightforward, manly spirit that is 
missing. 

“President Eliot, of Harvard, is advocating trade 
schools; so is President Roosevelt. With such backing, 
allow me to urge the adoption of ‘ my policies.’ ” 





POINTS FOR PRINTERS. 


To keep the imposing-stone white and clear of ink, etc., 
give it an even coat of ordinary paste on a Saturday eve- 
ning; by Monday morning the paste will have become dry 
and, in curling upward, lift every particle of the dirt from 
the stone. Be sure to put the paste on thick enough, so that 
it will have sufficient strength when drying to “lift” the 
ink and accumulations. 

Get 10 cents’ worth of cottonseed oil, 10 cents’ worth of 
sulphuric ether and 5 cents’ worth of oil of cloves at the 
drug store; place all in a large bottle, and add a little kero- 
sene, shaking all well together. A drop or two of this 
added to the ink on the disk at night and well distributed 
will keep the ink from drying on the press over night, leav- 
ing it ready to start in the morning. I have used this on a 
cylinder press with extra quick-drying book ink, and the 
ink was in condition to use after three days’ time. It will 
not interfere with the common inks used. 

In printing forms where a rule or border runs up and 
down, a piece of six-point reglet placed between one end 
of the chase and the hook that holds it in place will be 
found to overcome the difficulty of uneven distribution.— 
C. M. Mahood, in Practical Printer. 
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Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A DEVICE TO PROMOTE SPEEDIER HAND- 
COMPOSITION. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

ONTEMPORANEOUSLY with the inventors 
who have given their attention to improve- 
ments in composing machinery, others have 
directed their efforts to methods for increas- 
ing the speed of composition by hand. A 
recent invention of this sort was that of 
Christian Stutzgen, which, however, secured 
no general popularity, possibly because of its large first 
cost. A newer and cheaper device, having the same object, 
is now, according to the O6¢esterreichische-Ungarische 
Buchdrucker-Zeitung, presented by Herr Albert Stolzen- 
wald, of Berlin. This invention, which is called Hilgriff- 
béden — literally “speedy grab bottoms” —consists of 






















Fie. 1. 


specially prepared inlays placed in the compartments of 
type-cases. As is well known, type lodge on the bottoms 
and in the corners of type-boxes, so as to make it difficult 
for them to be picked up readily, sometimes even requiring 
the aid of a bodkin to pry them out, thus impeding the work 
of the compositor. To avoid this is the object of Herr 
Stolzenwald’s invention. The inlays are made of durable 
pulp-board, having a highly polished surface and bent at 
the corners to do away with the angles of the boxes. At 
suitable intervals there are circular depressions, as shown 
in the illustrations, the diameters of which are less than 
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Fie. 2. 


the length of a type. These prevent any letters lying flat 
on the bottom of the case; they will always assume posi- 
tions in which they are easily picked up by the fingers, as 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3, when there are but few type in a box. 
The box inlays, being rounded at the edges, also lighten 
the work of cleaning cases. As the result of a number of 
experiments made by other compositors, the inventor calcu- 
lates that an increase of ten per cent in speed is possible by 
means of his device, which he has patented in Germany. 





A NOTABLE BOOKLET. 

An exceptionally high-class bit of advertising literature 
is a booklet recently issued by the Randall Printing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota, and entitled “Grist for the 
Mill.” The booklet is the result of the joint efforts of two 
new members of the Randall Company — Mr. George W. 
Hall, formerly of the Cargill Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Mr. S. P. Fowl, formerly of the Wright & 
Joys Company, Milwaukee. As an example of typography 
and colorwork it is all that could be desired. 
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BY F, J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with ous examples. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 





Although perhaps secondary in advertising value to the 
cover, the inner pages of the catalogue or booklet must be 
thoughtfully considered and carefully worked out. The 
argument that first impressions are of the most impor- 
tance, and that therefore the cover should be striking and 
effective, is well enough, but to turn from a handsome 
and attractive cover-design to inner pages that are but 
“thrown together” is far from pleasing. The most suc- 
cessful piece of printing is the one which “ holds together ” 
from cover to cover—all of the pages designed and 





AKE VILLA, ILL.—For lovely, restful surroundings, 
with all the gaiety the heart can wish close at 
hand, Lake Villa and Fox Lake are unequalled. 
In season wild fowl shooting is of the best, as thou- 

sands upon. thousands of water birds stop their flight in 
this region to feed upon 
the abundance of wild 
rice and wild celery. 

The waters of the 

lakes in this vicinity 
cover myriads of pick- 
erel, bass, and smaller 
fish, so that he who 
would “a fishin’ go” may 
be sure of sport of the 
best kind. 





Hastings Lakes are 
reached by a short drive 
through the loveliest country 
imaginable. At this station 
passengers take omnibus for the 
four-mile drive to Fox Lake. 


Hotels 


er ped Perday Per week 
Lake Villa Hotel........ . ene $2.50 $14.00 
Farrow House... . A a 1.50 7.00 
Hotel Jarvis on ae 1.50 7.0 

der House - 0 1.50 7.0 
Hotel Munn (Crooked Lake) - 100 1.590 7.00 

Lakes 
Distance Bus Size 

Cedar Lake.. Pere, «9 Bak 3x} mile 
Deep Lake 3 Close ae c mile 
Crooked Lake .. nA 1 mile 2c x? mile 
Sand Lake lbmile 5c 4x4 mile 


LOON LAKE, ILL. 
_ . Two miles north of Lake Villa is Loon Lake—a favorite resort for 
fishermen. Here one may spend the heated term in calm and comfort 
in any of the pleasant homes near by. and still be within a short ride of | 
Chicago. No Hotels. Private Clubs. 
Loon Lake, cl 


lose veeiey ceceeeceees Size, Hpx} mile 
Pickerel and Black Bass caught in this lake. 














Fig. 1.— The illustration is placed in a pleasing position, much 
more so than if it were in the center of the page from top to bottom. 


arranged to bear a decided relation one to the other. 
There must be a harmony between all the different parts 
— otherwise the catalogue or booklet will bear the charac- 
teristics of a commercial scrap-book. 

The first consideration, of course, is the stock. If half- 
tones are to be used the smooth-surfaced stock is necessary, 
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but otherwise the printer has the choice of the many 
antique papers now on the market. Too much of our 
booklet and catalogue printing is done on coated stock, 
and our personal opinion is that, unless it is absolutely 
impossible through the use of half-tones, the antique stock 
should be employed. 

Next comes the consideration of margins, which must, 
of course, be decided upon before the work of laying out 
the page can proceed very far. Let the margins be gen- 
erous, whether for the large catalogue or the booklet 











DINING ROOM 


The Dining Room is one: of the very 
attractive features of this perfect 
hotel. 

The quiet soft colorings, the fine linen 
and service, the prompt but quiet 
discipline of this force added to a 
perfectly ventilated kitchen under 
the direction of a competent chef, 
and corps of assistants make this 
a most. delightful place to enjoy a 
meal—a very essential point. 

The hotel is run on the European 
plan and the service is 4 la carte. 
Half portions are served to one per- 
son, if desired. 

A tempting list of club breakfasts 
has been prepared for those who 
prefer a more complete and sub- 
stantial breakfast at a moderate charge. 
The a la carte prices are very reason- 
able, 











Fic. 2.— This page shows an interesting division into spaces 
which are in proportion one to the other. 


designed to fit the ordinary envelope. While the nature 
of some designs calls for narrow margins, the usual page 
arrangement would lend itself readily to more margin 
than it receives. The catalogue or booklet is held in the 
hand and read; it is not necessary to read it at a distance, 
and for this reason it is better to even sacrifice a little in 
type size and set it in a smaller face than to spoil the 
effect as a whole by narrow, cramped margins. However, 
in the great majority of cases this is unnecessary, for if 
instead of centering the type on the page the printer will 
allow less to the back margin than to the front margin 
the effect of a generous amount of white will be secured. 
A cheap pamphlet looks well enough with the pages cen- 
tered, and, of course, special designs necessitate it on 
some catalogues and booklets of the higher class, but in 
most instances the treating of the double page as the unit, 
drawing them close together, ‘so that in the open book they 























































appear related rather than each one by itself on a page, 
will give greater satisfaction. The relative amount of 
back and front margins, as well as those of top and bot- 
tom, is a matter of much discussion and much variation. 
If, however, the printer will divide the total white space 
available for the front and back margins into five parts, 
and then give two parts to the back margin and three 
parts to the front margin, he will almost invariably 
secure satisfactory results. To illustrate, we will suppose 
that the difference between the width of the type page 
and the width of the paper is fifteen picas. This repre- 
sents the total amount available for the front and back 
margins. We divide this space into five equal parts — 
three picas to each part— and allow two parts, or six 
picas, to the back margin, leaving three parts, or nine 
picas, for the outer margin. The same should be done 
regarding the top and bottom margins, keeping in mind, 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 


NLY three miles south of San Bernardino lies 
O the-town of Colton, surrounded by fruit trees 
and in the midst of an agricultural district. 
Riverside, the mother of the orange culture of Southern 
California, extends along the valley of the Santa: Ana 
River, six miles beyond. It is surrounded by rugged 
hills and mountain ranges which rise in striking contrast 
to the tropical verdure of the valley. All about the 
lowlands are orange groves and avenues of shade trees, | 
broad irrigating ditches and gardens of flowers, while | 
great boulder-covered hills rise from this verdant plain, | 
bearing aloft a sterile waste which can only be paralleled | « 
on the Mojave Desert. Farther off, across the valley to 
the north, lies the San Bernardino Range, colored by the 
atmosphere a purplish blue, a beautiful ever-present 
backg d for the pi que valley. 
When I speak of Riverside as the mother of the 
citrus industry, I do not mean that the fruit was first 
grown here, but that this colony made the first. and most 
conspicuous commercial success ‘of orange raising, and 
first introduced the now famous Washington navel which 
has been distributed from this point throughout the 
| citrus district. The two original trees grown from cut- 
| tings which had been imported at Washington from 
| Brazil, still stand in the Riverside orchard, the parents 
of nearly all the orange groves of the State. For man: 
years Riverside supplied half of the orange & 








this proportion to about a third. The actual 
number of carloads exported has, however, 








Fig. 3.— A pleasing harmony of tone between text and illustra- 
tion is shown in this example. 


however, that in most cases the back margin should be the 
smallest, the top margin next in amount, the front margin 
next, and the bottom margin the largest of all. 

The laying out of the catalogue page involves the con- 
sideration of a variety of essential items— among them 
the running-head, the initial letter and the placing of the 
cuts. Although either one of these features would furnish 
material for a chapter, illustrations of their use are shown 
herewith in the consideration of the page as a whole. 

The placing of the cuts is a feature that does not 
receive the attention which it should. Catalogues and 
booklets are being sent out daily with the illustrations 
arranged in such manner as to spoil what are otherwise 
good jobs. Long, narrow pages, with cuts running across 
them in the center, dividing them into two exactly equal 
parts, are common. In the placing of cuts on a page we 
must consider the type as a surface which is to be broken 
up into spaces of various sizes and shapes by the cuts. 
Hence the whole proposition becomes a problem of the 
relation of these spaces one to the other—or a question 
of proportion. This being the case, the most simple method 
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of ascertaining the pleasing position of one cut on a page 
is to bring into use the principle above referred to in con- 
nection with the making of margins, and divide the page 
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? Pony Premo No. 4 S 











ats 
Dimensions 2M «6x6 ins. 
Weight 36 ozs. 
Planatograph Lens 6% ins. 


$*7 
3% x8 28% ins. 
60 


ozs. 


856 ins. 





d by pL. 
ped with P 








objects can be photographed to the best ad 
size can.be used as a film outfit. 


also one double plate holder, are included. 





ESIDES possessing all the points of advantage of the 

series Nos. 1, 2 and 3, already described, this Premo is 
quip graph lens, swing back and automatic 
bed clamp. The lens is of long focus, very rapid, and works 
at f:8. The feature of the swing back is very desirable-as it 
allows the back to be easily adjusted at any angle and with both 
swing back and rising and falling front the most difficult 
ge. The 4x5 
As listed a black sole leather 
carrying case with separate compartment for four holders, 
A wide angle lens 
can be furnished, which is interchangeable with the regular 


lens. 
PRICES 

Pony Premo No. 4 with Planatograph Lens axs 5x7 

and B, &% L. Automatic Shutter $24.00 $32.00 
Wide Angle Lens, extra 7.00 8.00 
Double Plate Holder 1.00 1.25 
Premo Film Pack Adapter 1.50 
Premo Film-Pack, 12 exposures go 
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basis of the decoration. 
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Fie. 4.— A page cn which the running head has been used as 
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exclusive and most noticeal 

Collars~ Velvet Collars which 
side —a perfect finish. 

Cufis—Three distinct kinds} 
Stitched. 

Shoulders. Thin Natural Form, wit 
Effect. ‘ \ 

_ Forepart Extreme Full Chested, and ¥ 

the Arms. 


Back Wide Shouldered, with Long T: Waist and 
Broad Hips. 
Skirts--Flat Flared, Beaver Tailed ~ Bell. 


‘These being governed by thé waist 
Vents Square Hook. 
Finish Entirely new and snappy stitchiay 
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d trimming . 








effects. i j 
These are some of the points which fo¥f should know. 
about. Our salesmen will be out early/ /ft you are not a 
customer and would like to see the by, Overcoats and x 
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Fie. 5.— An unusual and pleasing page decoration. 
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into five parts, then centering the cut on a line giving two 
parts to the one division and three parts to the other — 
the keeping of the lower space the larger being usually 
the most effective. The results of this treatment are 
shown to advantage in Fig. 1, the cut being placed in a 
position approximating that mentioned above. One can 
readily see that this arrangement is vastly superior to 
placing the cut in the center of the page from top to 
bottom. The same division of spaces has been adhered to 
in the example shown in Fig. 2, with the result that the 
page is exceptionally pleasing. 

Fig. 3 is shown as an example of a pleasing harmony 
between illustration and text. One can not but observe 
the similarity of tone which exists in this case. 

In the running-head is afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of adding decorative effects to the page. Almost 
innumerable are the varieties of design to which the 
running-head lends itself. In Fig. 4 is shown an illustra- 
tion of the use of this feature to add attractiveness to 
the catalogue page. 

In Fig. 5 the decorative running-head has been carried 
a step farther, and the ornamentation extended to the bot- 
tom of the page. The original of this job was printed in 








PROOF OF ITS MERT E | 
PECTIVE BUYER THAT ONE-THIRD OF THE FUEL | 
BE SAVED, INTEREST IS CENTERED AT ONCE ON YOUR 
sales 





Fig. 6.—- No expense is spared in the elaboration of the modern 
catalogue. Each page of the catalogue from which this was repro- 
duced contained an entirely different design. 


gray and black on white stock and the effect was unusually 
pleasing. 

This is the age of the ornate and sumptuous catalogue, 
and no expense is spared in originating designs that will 
prove effective. Ornamentation does not stop with the 
running-head, the initial letter and the tail-piece, but 
whole-page decorations add brightness and attractiveness 
to the book. An interesting illustration of this page 
decoration is shown in Fig. 6. The catalogue from which 
this reproduction was made contains twenty-four pages of 
text, each one of which is embellished with a different 
border-design. The original was printed in a dark green 
and yellow-orange, on antique stock, the illustrations for 


the book being printed on heavy plate paper and inserted 
between the text-pages. 

In Fig. 7 is shown a page ornamentation which may 
be approximated in almost any printing-office with ordinary 
foundry material. Reversing the decoration for the oppo- 








Sd Hendersonville, N. C. C 


and Vicinity 


F the traveler is seeking the charm of scenery as 
well as the benefits of renewed health, he should 
take the trip to Hendersonville, twenty-one miles | 
¥| southeast of Asheville. Hendersonville is in the | 
very heart of the mountains, on a gently sloping | 
plateau surrounded by storm-beaten summits 
| towering above her on every side. This plateau is the center | 
of concentric circles of mountain ranges, each range rising higher | 
and higher as they are more removed from the center, thus 
making Hendersonville the objective point from which may be 
seen panoramic views of great uty. | 

Lying 2253 feet above sea-level and sheltered, as it is, by 





Jump-Off Mountain and its outlying spurs to the west and 
northwest, it escapes the fierce heat of the lowlands and the 


| frosty favors of the cloudland heights, and enjoys an equable- 
ness of temperature and a charm of atmosphere which approxi- 3 | 





mates the acme of climatic conditions. 
Hendersonville is a town of 2200 population ; it 

three large and up-to-date hotels. The Imperial, The Wheeler | 
and the Blue Ridge Inn, each with a capacity of 250 to 300 | 
guests, beside many boarding-houses that meet both the exigen- | 
cies of m | 
ate means and | 
of affluence. | 
| 





| From here 
| a branch of the 
| Southern Rail- 
way runs to 
| Brevard, and 
Lake Toxaway. 
in the Beauti- 
ful. Sapphire 





Fic. 7.— A simple page decoration, easily approximated by the 
use of foundry material. 


site pages, and placing the cuts all on the outer margins, 
together with running the decoration in tint, as was done 
in the booklet from which this page is reproduced, results 
in a very interesting and pleasing arrangement. 





A FOOL BILL. 


The bill in the Kansas Legislature which would compel 
the newspapers of Kansas to make sworn statements with 
regard to their circulation is another piece of foolishness. 
It was introduced by a representative from Barton county, 
who owns a little country paper, and who knows about as 
much about actual newspaper business as the proverbial 
pig does about the Sabbath. Mr. Feder, the author of this 
bill, evidently proceeded along the assumption that all the 
crookedness there was practiced in advertising negotiations 
was on the part of the publishers, and that is a pretty 
severe indictment of the Kansas publishers and the Kansas 
press. If the advertiser on the one side has increased 
security, what assurance has the newspaper publisher on 
the other that the advertiser will pay his bills? In the 
name of sense, wouldn’t it be just as fair to compel the 
advertiser to pay his bills as it is to compel the newspaper 
to prove its published circulation figures? 

More newspaper publishers get bilked out of advertising 
and subscription bills every year than there are advertisers 
who are imposed upon by bogus statements in regard to 
circulation. It is just such ill-advised and fool legislation 
as this about which members of a legislature as a rule 
know nothing that brings and keeps them under persistent 
criticism by the newspapers.— Leavenworth Times. 
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The ist of pr is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


A REDUCER FOR NEwsS INK (401).— “ What is the best 
reducer for news ink — something that may be readily pro- 
cured? I have used common turpentine with good results 
in drying, but I find the ink has a tendency of drying on the 
distributing board and rollers.” Answer—aA. compound 
made of two and one-half ounces of balsam copaiba to one 
pint of turpentine will make a serviceable reducer. Equal 
parts of dammar varnish and raw linseed oil is also used 
for this purpose. Another reducer is boiled oil thinned 
with turps. 

Fiy Sticks Soi, SHEETS (405).— “ Kindly tell me how 
I can prevent the delivery fly from smutting the stock, as 
indicated by the enclosed sheet. The press is a 
pony with a rear delivery. The ink collects on the sticks 
and streaks the sheets.” Answer.— Clean the sticks with 
fine flint paper; rub them occasionally with a block of mag- 
nesia or a piece of chalk. A set of sticks having “ stars” 
will be a more definite remedy. As the sheet is delivered 
these “ stars ” tend to prevent soiling to some extent. They 
may be procured from dealers in printers’ supplies. 

STAMPING-PRESS WorK (407).— Submits a specimen of 
work executed on a stamping press on heavy blank board 
with gold and white stamping foil. The letters are in 
relief, also the trade-mark, which is in gilt. The letter is as 
follows: “Can a card like the sample we send herewith 
be worked on a press? As we do considerable 
embossing on our press, we thought this work might also 
be handled.” Answer.— For two reasons the press you 
name can not be used. It is not built strong enough, and 
there is no provision for heating the die. Work of this 
character is done on a stamping press, or a platen press 
provided with apparatus for heating of dies. As extreme 
pressure is required the work is limited to the heavily con- 
structed presses of the type mentioned. 

A HALF-TONE CuT OF PENCIL SKETCH (392) .— Submits 
a half-tone cut representing a pencil sketch taken from a 
photograph. The drawing gives medium shadows and high 
lights. The cut is printed in black on a background of 
light fawn tint on a medium grade of S. & S. C. book 
paper. The query is as follows: “ Please criticize the 
enclosed specimen. Was too much ink carried in the black 
form?” Answer.—The sketchy effect would have been 
more complete had less color, by half, been carried. Work 
of this character will approach nearer the artist’s idea 
when printed gray. The make-ready should have softened 
some of the harsh lines and thereby improved the appear- 
ance of the background shadows. These shadows should 
be made soft, just as the edge of a vignette cut. 

Low RELIEF EmBossINnG (403).—‘“I have been told 
that there is a way to build up on an ordinary impression 
with some powder so that the raised ‘ positive’ or die so 
produced can be used against modeling board or wax to 
make a counter die and so emboss light work without 
metal plates. Is this so? What is the powder and is 
there some special ink or size required? Does your book 
on embossing cover this?” Answer.— Powdered asphal- 
tum applied to a freshly printed surface will give a slight 
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relief. We doubt the efficiency of the method you describe, 
since the relief produced is so slight, amounting to .003 
inch. This method is not described in “A Practical Guide 
to Embossing and Die Stamping,” as it is of doubtful 
value. This book treats of the prevailing methods of 
embossing with the various dies. 

Sorr INK ON BOND PAPER (400).— Submits a bank 
check, 3% by 8 inches, printed on a good grade of wove 
bond-paper in a yellow-brown ink. The form is an electro 
of a zinc etching, the design is an imitation of litho checks, 
having fine parallel “ safety” lines in the body. The ink is 
at fault, evidently possessing a weak body, as it causes the 
solids to print mottled. The make-ready causes weak spots 
to appear in the “safety” lines. The printer writes as 
follows: “Our customer complains, saying that the ink is 
too heavy to write on. Will you supply me a formula for 
an ink which will give this tone of brown ink, and will be 
suitable for this grade of paper? Any other suggestions 
will be appreciated.” Answer.—aA stiff ink should be used 
for this form on linen stock. An orange cover ink has a 
suitable body. Use twenty parts to one part of job black. 
If it is required add a small amount of dammar varnish. 
Do not use new or soft rollers with this ink, but use medium 
hard ones and have them touch the form lightly. The 
make-ready should be made on thin hard paper, spotted up 
with hard tissue and onion-skin folio. The tympan also 
should be hard. The spot-up sheet should be placed sev- 
eral sheets down in the tympan, and should be covered with 
a piece of hard cardboard or thin pressboard. Excellent 
work may be done on linen stock where stiff inks are used 
in connection with a hard tympan and properly con- 
structed overlays. 

HALF-TONE CuT IN Two Coors (402).— Submits two 
half-tone impressions on coated bristol of the same scene, 
which is very contrasty. The view shows a river bor- 
dered by heavy timber. The foliage is represented princi- 
pally by shadows and middle tones. The sky-line is high 
and shows heavy clouds, in one impression, while in the 
other this part is cut away entirely, leaving a clear sky. A 
150-line screen is used, both cuts having the same angle. 
The accompanying letter says: “‘ We are endeavoring to 
produce a calendar, and are trying to get results from two 
half-tone cuts, impressions of which we enclose. We do not 
seem to get any satisfactory results from the inks we have 
tried. To get results, what kind of ink should we use? 
What kind of varnish? Which plate should be run first? 
How many and what colors should be used? Is the sample 
of bristol board suitable?” Answer.— The cuts should be 
of different screen angles to obtain pleasing results. How- 
ever, as it is you may by careful make-ready secure fair 
results on that grade of board. With the make-ready aim 
to prevent the middle tones, which are rather indistinct, 
from becoming solids. Print the cut with the clear sky- 
line in a green-black or a dark-green ink. When dry 
enough print with the other cut over this impression with 
a tint made with a light varnish mixed with a green ink or 
a light orange, in proportion of one part of ink to two hun- 
dred parts varnish. With suitable cuts these combinations 
afford a pleasing contrast. In this case, however, you may 
find it necessary to modify the proportions to obtain the 
results you desire. 

A LonG RUN ON A SET OF ELEcTROS (398) .— The life of 
a set of electros will normally depend upon the make-ready, 
the nature of the stock, and the number of impressions 
printed from them. A set of electros will depreciate from 
abrasion when used in connection with certain grades of 
ink, as in the case of brown inks having a base of sienna 
or umber. The following letter from Mr. J. F. Miller, 1831 
North Capitol street, Washington, D. C., shows that elec- 
tros, where carefully handled as to make-ready, will last 
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an indefinite period. ‘“ Almost any publisher would consider 
two hundred thousand impressions a fair run for one set of 
flat electros where quality of work is of importance. Uncle 
Sam’s big print-shop has doubled that number of impres- 
sions from a single set of plates when Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 106, a forty-eight page inset pamphlet, went to press 
recently for the twentieth time since 1904, when the job 
was reset and electrotyped. This bulletin is entitled 
‘Breeds of Dairy Cattle.’ The original set of plates are 
still in use and the pressman reports them as in excellent 
condition for more editions. Beyond a few imperfections 
due to frequent handling there has been no expense charged 
up worth mentioning, as the repairs were easily and 
quickly made. Getting a good start in the foundry, together 
with careful make-ready and presswork, there being many 
half-tone illustrations, account in a large measure for the 
staying qualities of this set of plates. The plates are run 
on a self-feeding two-revolution press. They are mounted 
on patent sectional bed blocks; thirty-two page forms are 
imposed by the pressman; time of making ready for a 
thirty-two page form, three hours. Tympan is white print 
spotted up with tissue.” 

PRINTING ON ROOFING MATERIAL (404).— Submits a 
specimen of roofing material having a surface as rough as 
crepe or crash paper, and of a light-gray color. The fol- 
lowing letter explains what is wanted: “TI enclose a sam- 
ple of ‘roofing,’ upon which a customer wishes a solid 
design printed as follows: ‘ Solid back-ground of white, 
fourteen inches square; solid red form of smaller design 
with open letters to print over the white.’ Can we handle 
this on a pony drum and do a good job?” Answer.— We 
do not believe that a satisfactory job could be turned out 
on a drum cylinder. It might possibly be handled on a 
four-roller two-revolution press, providing the printing 
was done from a yielding substance, like rubber, since the 
surface of the stock is so irregular, and the stock so rigid. 
We believe this work could be handled on a rubber offset 
press to good advantage, since the roughness of the stock 
does not in any way prevent an even deposit of ink being 
transferred to it. 

MAKE-READY ON A MIXED ForM (406).— Submits a 
twelve-page work-and-roll form, consisting of interurban 
time-tables and advertisements. The form is composed of 
type, electros, zinc and half-tone cuts. Some of the type 
appears badly worn; many letters require spotting up 
individually with pieces of gum-paper. One cut appears 
low while another, a half-tone, punches through on its 
edges. The pressman desires to know about how long it 
should take to make such a form ready. The letter reads: 
“ How long should it take to make the enclosed form ready? 
It was printed on a pony drum, on the same stock as sam- 
ple, 25 by 38, 50, machine-finished book. A fair grade of 
work is required. Much of the type is badly worn, but 
does not show owing to the amount of color carried.” 
Answer.— The sheet is fairly well printed with the excep- 
tions as noted before. No doubt the form could be made 
ready in about two hours. To level up the cuts will be the 
preliminary work; this part of the work, however, should 
have been attended to before the form left the stone. There 
should be no “ high ” or “low ” cuts. The common practice 
seems to be to send such forms to press and allow the press- 
man to do work which properly should be done before the 
form is made up. The make-ready of a form of this char- 
acter can be accelerated by using a print tympan. Two 
mark-out sheets may be necessary, owing to the varied 
character of the form and damaged condition of the type. 

SLIP-SHEETING A HALF-TONE CIRCULAR (399).—Submits 
an eight-page circular printed on buff tint enamel stock in 
red and photo-brown inks. Each page is 3% by 8 inches. 


Four of the pages have square half-tone cuts of contrasty 
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subjects. The make-ready and printing of both colors are 
well carried out, for every character prints up clearly. We 
believe that another thin sheet could have been carried tc 
advantage in the tympan, as this would permit the carrying 
of less color. The pressman asks: “ Should a form of this 
character be slip-sheeted? In this case we slip-sheeted the 
cut form. Do you believe this to be necessary? ‘We found 
after the run commenced that the ink required reducing 
owing to the stock picking in the solids and heavy lines. 
This we effected with vaselin. We believe it is not cus- 
tomary to slip-sheet work of this character. How is off- 
setting prevented under such conditions?” Answer.— If 
you found no evidence of electricity in the stock, you could 
have printed the job without slip-sheeting. You should, 
however, have carried more impression and, instead of 
vaselin, a reducing varnish should have been used. Vaselin, 
except in very small quantities, is apt to delay the dry- 
ing of the ink, as it is of a nondrying nature. The picking 
of stock is often due to the low temperature of the press- 
room. LHighty degrees is not considered too warm. A 
lighted kerosene lamp or gas-jet placed beneath a press 
will often obviate the necessity of ink reducing. If a half- 
tone cut feels cold to the bare arm it will usually cause 
solids to pick, unless the ink is modified. Keep the tempera- 
ture up; then the warmth will insure easy distribution and 
lifting of inks. A number of compounds are offered by 
inkmakers, which are intended for use in connection with 
inks to accellerate drying. This is effected without causing 
picking or other difficulties. 





FREEDOM. 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 

If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains — 
Answer! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free? 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare to be 
In the right with two or three. 
— James Russell Lowell. 





THE TRITE EXCUSE AGAIN. 

One can never tell what sort of a trick the type and 
the make-up man will play on the editor. Two weeks 
ago, when the thermometer was dancing around zero, we 
set a little item commenting on the difficulty of picking up 
news at such a time. The make-up man overlooked it at 
the time and we forgot all about it. What was our sur- 
prise last week when the mercury registered summer heat, 
to find that blizzard item in the editorial column.— Ada 
(Okla.) Democrat. 
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Specimens of Hand-Let- 
tering and Typography 
from The Inland Printer 
Technical School and the 
I. T. U. Course in Printing 








On the Soeepning specimen 
pages will be found exam- 
ples of work done by stu- 
dents in the Inland Printer 
Technical School. They 
represent work carried out 
under conditions which are 
given as part of the problem, 
the object being to reproduce 
the limitations of an average 
shop, and — out certain 
typographical designs under 
these limitations. This is 
done in the hope that the de- 
signs will be useful to the 
craft in general. 





























Figure 1. An unusual and bold treatment of a cover-page, showing 
the use of heavy type, and border ornaments. By W. E. Stevens, In- 
land Printer Technical School. 


Figure 2. A pleasing group of lettering. Designed by F. C. Meyer, 
a student of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


Figure 3. An excellent cover-page, in which is shown a knowledge 
of the value of white space. Design by Edw. E. Brockmann, a student 
of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


Figure 4. A simple and pleasing cover design. Executed by Glen 
Coleman, a student of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


Figure 5. A pleasing cover-page, containing a spot of consistent deco- 
ration. By W. E. Stevens, Inland Printer Technical School. 


Figure 6. A very attractive hand-lettered advertisement and a menu 
cover. Lettering by A. T. Gaumer, a student of the I. T. U. Course 
: or typography by John Bertelson, Inland Printer Technical 

chool. 


Figure 7. An exceedingly simple yet attractive cover-page. By John 
Bertelson, Inland Printer Technical School. 
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spue 


BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of and adverti ts, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 


postal card. 
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AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 26.— Last month was an- 
nounced THE INLAND PRINTER’S twenty-sixth ad.-setting 
contest, and as the form of the ad. is one entirely new to 
these contests it is expected that an unusual interest will be 
manifested. The copy and rules of the contest appear on 
page 751 of the February issue, and as it does not close 
until March 15 there is still ample time to enter. Each 
contestant receives a complete set of the ads. submitted. 

PRESSROOM Pass.— Some publishers make it a practice 
to issue annual passes to their pressrooms and circulation 
departments to their advertisers, and among these are the 


THE YORK ess DISPATCH 


AND YORK DAILY 


1909 ANNUAL PASS 1909 


(Not Transferable) 
Admitting 


QF. (34 nbee 


to the Newspaper Free Room and Circulation Depart- 
ment. 
THE DISPATCH PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


=— oy 
<< Om. 














[OVER] 





NOTICE TO EMPLOYEES—The holder of this Pass, 
if advertising in The York Dispatch or The York Daily, 
is to be given every opportunity of securing an exact 
personal knowledge of the circulation of either or both 
papers. All 
referring thereto are to be open for his inspection. 


THE DISPATCH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
YORK, PA. 


lists, books, reports and cash accounts 





Pressroom pass of the York (Pa.) Dispatch. A convincing argument that 
circulation statements will bear investigation. 


publishers of the York (Pa.) Dispatch. I recently received 
the 1909 pass from this paper, and as I knew the Dispatch 
issued such a pass last year also I wrote to Mr. W. L. 
Taylor, the business manager, as to his experience with it. 
His reply is of interest: 

This is the second year that we have issued the pass and we have not yet 
had any one take advantage of it, otherwise than to gain admission to the 


pressroom. Our offer to show cash receipts, etc., has not been taken up, 
although a request “to show up ” would be cheerfully complied with. The 
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chief value of the pass is in the fact that it gives the advertisers a freedom 
within our establishment (with the exception of the ad.-room) which they 
not only appreciate but which is conducive of a feeling of confidence in the 
Dispatch and its management; which feeling of confidence is automatically 
coined into dollars. The fact that the Dispatch and its methods are so thor- 
oughly well known, I think, is the real reason that we have never been 
called upon to produce our cash accounts. I am inclined to think that if 
this plan was taken up by papers who, to say the least, have not the full 
confidence of the community, they would be called upon to make the exhibit. 
It is not always necessary to have advertisers take advan- 
tage of an offer of this kind to prove that it is a good move, 
as all the advertiser really wants is for the publisher to 
express a willingness to be investigated. Many a man has 
secured a position where references were required simply 
through giving the references without having any of them 
consulted. It is true that some publishers make a bluff at 
being willing to be investigated when they really do not 
have the circulation, but such bluffs are liable to be 
“called” some time and the results might be disastrous. 
When you are in the position of the Dispatch you can well 
afford to put out all kinds of invitations of investigation, 
and it does not make any difference whether your invitation 
is accepted or not — it is good advertising. 

CHRISTMAS issues are still coming from New Zealand — 
the latest is that of the Auckland Weekly News, which is a 
fair rival of those mentioned last month. It is a large 
number, sixty-four pages and cover, the whole of the work 
being executed in the office of the New Zealand Herald. 
Its half-tones, presswork and artistic features are seldom 
equaled. 

A SIX-PAGE ad. was recently published in the Cleveland 
(Okla.) Enterprise, and the issue of ten pages contained 
a total of seven and a half pages of advertising — a show- 
ing of which the publishers are justly proud. Notwith- 
standing this unusual crowding, the first page of the 
Enterprise contained nothing but reading matter, leaving 
only one and a half pages of reading to be distributed 
through the remaining nine. 

ONE of the leading trade papers of the country is the 
Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore, and it well deserves 
its position. Its issue of January 7 consisted of 276 large 
pages, 195 of which were display advertising. Its “ Classi- 
fied Index of Articles Advertised ” filled twenty columns, 
each thirteen inches long, set in five point. The printing 
was done by Fleet-McHinley Company, and the edition 
reflects great credit on both the printer and the publishers. 

On January 18 the Waterloo (Iowa) Courier published 
a “Golden Anniversary Number,” consisting of sixty-four 
pages, regular seven-column newspaper size. About thirty- 
seven of these pages were display advertising, certainly a 
most remarkable showing, particularly so closely following 
the holidays. The issue is creditable from every stand- 
point and the publishers are undoubtedly correct in their 
assertion that it is “ one of the greatest editions in point of 
news, general features, illustrations and advertising of 
any paper published in Iowa.” 

TRUTHFUL statements of newspaper circulation are 
soon to be compelled by process of law, unless all signs fail. 
A bill has been introduced in the Wisconsin Legislature, 
and one has been passed by the Kansas Legislature, making 
it a crime punishable by fine and imprisonment for an 
editor or owner of a newspaper to misrepresent circulation, 
and providing for the recovery in civil suit of moneys paid 
through such misrepresentation. The Feder bill, in the 
Kansas Legislature, was endorsed by the Kansas Pub- 
lishers’ Association, which probably influenced its passage. 
There can be no question concerning the advertiser being in 
favor of honest circulation statements, and when such 
legislative action is endorsed by the publishers, the dissent- 
ing vote must necessarily be largely in the minority. But 
the movement for compulsory honest circulation statements 





is not confined to State legislatures. There is a national 
movement on foot, also. At the national convention of the 
Federation of Trade Press Associations, held in Chicago 
last fall, there was considerable discussion and an apparent 
unanimity of feeling that the Postoffice Department should 
be asked to make a ruling, or that a law should be passed 
requiring postmasters to make public, upon request, the 
mailings of any publication. If such a ruling existed it 
would be very unwise, to say the least, for a publisher to 
make a false statement when he knew that the figures of 
the postoffice would easily prove its falseness, and that his 
competitor was looking for just such an opportunity. The 
honest publisher has nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by any ruling or legislation which assures truthful circula- 
tion statements, and the tendency shown by this agitation 
indicates a speedy outcome which will place the newspaper 
on a substantial footing. 


SOME people are under the impression that Vermont is 
a State of “ farmers ” — but that the word “ farmer ” is a 
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An evidence of coéperation among Vermont weekly newspapers. 


misnomer (particularly when applied to the newspaper 
publishers of that State, and even to the real farmers them- 
selves) is proven by a very attractive “ preachment ” just 
issued by the Vermont Weekly Newspaper Association, Bur- 
lington, Vermont, the first page of which is reproduced here- 
with. There are thirteen pages, 8 by 10% inches, printed 
on light-green paper with dark-green ink, with a backing 
of green card, the whole tied together with a green ribbon. 
But the contrast between all this green and the contents 
of the pamphlet is so great as to command close attention, 
as the arguments in favor of the use of the weekly papers 
of Vermont by general advertisers is anything but “ green.” 
The Vermont Weekly Newspaper Association is certainly 
one of the most wide-awake organizations of newspaper 
publishers in the country. This little brochure gives some 
facts about Vermont —its people, its products, its manu- 
factures — which will be surprising to the general adver- 
tiser. After calling attention to an increase of $3,000,000 
in savings deposits in one year, the pamphlet goes on to 
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say: “This increase in deposits came largely from the 
farmer. Farming in Vermont is profitable and the men 
engaged in the industry possess modern homes with porce- 
lain bathtubs and steam or hot-water heat. The people of 
Vermont dress well. They are using safety razors when a 
barber shop is not accessible. The day of the whisker has 
passed — the people have awakened to their own. The 
spirit of progress is upon them. They desire the improve- 
ments — are bound to have them as fast as they are cre- 
ated. The advertiser looking for rubes in Vermont will be 
disappointed.” The circular goes on to state that eighty 
per cent of the population of Vermont can be reached by 
using the twenty-two papers of the association, and con- 
cludes by giving a combined rate card, concluding with this 
“Special Notice”: “As all general advertising of the 
above list of newspapers will be handled by the Vermont 
Weekly Newspaper Association, advertisers and agencies 
will facilitate business by sending orders and inquiries to 
this office.” This placing of the general advertising in the 
hands of the association is certainly a commendable move, 
and one which will undoubtedly be welcomed by the gen- 
eral advertiser. It is a step in the forward march of 
progress which is sure to be permanent, and one which 
other associations should follow, and many of them undoubt- 
edly will. 


Goop Ap. DisPpLAY.— Many an ad. is spoiled by a too 
close adherence to the arrangement of the manuscript. 
The manager or foreman has found the safest rule to lay 
down for the ad. compositor is, that he shall “ follow 
copy,” as any leniency in this respect often leads to the 
taking of unnecessary liberties, with the result that an 
advertiser becomes incensed. Among the hundreds of ads. 
received this month for criticism is one in particular which 
illustrates the advisability of allowing the compositor 
more latitude. Jason Weatherhead, of the Norman County 
Herald, Ada, Minnesota, sends a full page ad. starting, 
“The Great January Clearance Sale of C. R. Andrews 
& Co. commences Saturday, January 25.” Here are the 
three most prominent display lines in the ad. grouped at 
the top. In order to follow copy it was necessary to put 
“of” in a catch line, which the compositor would have 
been glad to omit if he felt that he had the liberty to do so. 
He would also have been glad to omit the “ The” in the 
first line, and to have placed “C. R. Andrews & Co.” at 
the bottom of the ad. This would have afforded an 
opportunity for much stronger display. The majority of 
newspaper advertisers would be pleased to have a really 
intelligent compositor suggest improvements in the ar- 
rangement of their ads., and the only difficulty is that the 
great majority of compositors are not capable of shoulder- 
ing this responsibility. I remember a compositor who 
changed “ Bridgeport” to “City of Bridges” because he 
needed a little longer line — an example of “ intelligence.” 
Advertisers are recognizing more and more the necessity 
for stronger ads. and this leads to their employment of 
“ad. experts,’ many of whom show even less intelligence 
than the compositor whose only interest is to “ follow 
copy.” An example of this is sent by a compositor in 
Spokane, Washington (No. 1). The expert marked every 
line of display and every line of body-type. The result is 
an ad. without character, all display lines, all nearly of the 
same size and prominence. There are great opportunities 
ahead of the ad. compositor who uses his brains as well as 
his fingers, and who studies to improve and widen his 
knowledge of what is necessary to correct, harmonious and 
profitable (to the advertiser) ad. display. The Inland 
Printer Technical School exists for the sole purpose of 
offering to compositors an opportunity for improvement 
and the I. T. U. Commission’s correspondence course in 
printing, which is a part of this school, gives the ambitious 
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compositor just the instruction he needs. But to go back: 
Mr. Weatherhead’s ads. show good judgment in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of display, but he should omit the 
catch lines. One of the best lots of ads. comes from 
L. E. Overden, one of the proprietors of the Pawnee City 
(Neb.) Chief, who states that the ads. were set by himself 
and L. O. Green, the foreman. A serious criticism of 
Mr. Overden’s work is that he sends it to me rolled. Did 
you ever try to examine a package of fifty ads., all different 
sizes, which had been confined in a tube? Try it once and 
you will be convinced of the advisability of sending ads. 
flat if you wish them to receive the most favorable attention. 


William’s Men’s and Boys’ 


Shaving Soap 








Excitement Is Increasing 
Another Store-Packing Crowd Today 


From end to end, the whole store jammed with 
MON Si ER enthusiastic buyers, snapping up the bargains- 


That Great Sacrifice Sale 


Of the Spokane Shoe Com- 
; pany’s Stock 


at l-3 and 1-2 Price 


is ack ledged even by petitors to be the must stupendous and downright 
slaughter of prices and values this city has ever known. In the homes, on the 
street cars—wherever you go—it’s the sule topie of conversation. Spokane 
never saw the like‘ before and probably never will again. 


Be Here Tonight. Don’t Let 
Another Minute Slip by 
Without Coming 


Buy shoes now; buy them for less than you ever paid before in all your life; shoes fur men, women and 
children—every kind, every size, every style; 14,000 pairs to go; an $18,000 stock bought for $6250, and 


Every Pair at Less Than Leather Cost. Look! Read! 
Here’s How the Sacrifice Prices Run 


Women's $3.00 
Jesne” 9Be 
slippers .. ° 

19c 








Child's 's best 


“19 esse™ $1.98 ):3 
$1.67 = : sundsto  §1.98 ae 4 
sot 39cl. $3.89 |xSrieeme" $2.80 


and thousands of other bargains equally as cheap, Last night’s big double-page . ad ‘gives full particulars 
and prices. Read it sure. ’ 


Men's 50c and 75c 
Work Gloves 


Of heavy siogietly tom t4 } - 
qattohin gntty 1 9° coats, 2.60 iat OBE 
50c- {50 siden reeier, Pr. sample coats, bromatoas Ea. 


No. 1.—An example of “‘ following copy ’”’ on an ad. where every line was 
designated by an “‘ ad. expert.” 


Boys 
and $1.00 
slippers... 





Women's finest 
weed and $5.00 





Men's 96.50 




















However, I am reproducing three of the ads. in this package 
(Nos. 2, 3, 4), as they show the effectiveness of strong, sim- 
ple display, well balanced and without a surplus of orna- 
mentation. These ads. also emphasize the superior value 
of caps and lower-case for display line. The eye is more 
accustomed to lower-case letters than it is to caps, and 
therefore more quickly grasps the meaning of a line. The 
word “Paint” is an excellent example of this thought. 
The next two ads. (Nos. 5, 6) are from Charles F. Porter, 
Parsons (Kan.) Sun. These show good examples of broken 
panels. The breaking of the inner panel, leaving the outer 
one intact, gives a pleasing result. The inner panel, how- 
ever, should be in the center of the outer one, regardless of 
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the cut, and in each case the rule or border should be 
equally close to the cut at both points, even if it is necessary 
to saw out a portion of the base of the cut. H. W. Hawley, 
whose work when in Galesburg, Illinois, has been favorably 
commented on in these columns, sends a package of very 
strong ads. from his new location in Berkeley, California. 
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Paint 


Admission 50 Cents 
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PROPERLY SELECTED 
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Nos. 2, 3, 4.— Three ads. showing the effectiveness of strong, yet simple 
display ; also the advisability of using lower-case for prominent lines. 


Nos. 7 and 8 are examples of his work. While the display 
is unquestionably striking and effective, a comparison with 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 demonstrates the advantage of the lower- 
case line. There are very many requests for individual 
criticism, but unless the ads. criticized are reproduced 
these criticisms have little in them of interest or profit to 
the general reader. However, the advice given in the com- 
ments which follow may be taken as applying to ad. com- 
position in general: 

F. W. Harris, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle.—The underscoring of prac- 
tically every line in an ad. is undesirable, as it adds no more emphasis than 
would be added to a newspaper article if it were to be set entirely in italic. 
There is very little contrast in the ads. of Oppenheim, Collins & Co. If 
their advertising manager would allow you to run the firm name at the bot- 
tom of the ad. it would permit the use of one or two strong display lines at 
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Summer Oxfords 


Make life easy by wearing ewr Os 
and Onting Quring te 











“She RAMBLER” 


Boston Shoe Store 
































Nos. 5, 6.—A pleasing arrangement of broken panels. 


the top and also avoid the present top-heavy appearance. Another criticism 
of these ads. is that they are crowded too close to the top and bottom rules 
and the margins at the sides are too wide. 

Everett A. Place, Anita (Iowa) Tribune.— Your principal difficulty is 
one common to many compositors. You should select one line and display 
it much more prominently than the others, as there is not enough contrast in 
your work. Of the three ads. you have numbered, No. 2 is the better, as it is 
divided up nicely; it also has more satisfactory contrast than your other 
work. 
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J. B. Jones, Maryville (Mo.) Republican.— Your ads. show some very 
good panel arrangements, although you should avoid running the type too 
close to border rules. 

Sam L. Bogasse, Raleigh, North Carolina.— You certainly are doing well 
for the little experience you have had. Your ads. are all good, although 
they follow but one style of treatment — you should study to inject more 
variety into your work. 

Monroe County Democrat, Sparta, Wisconsin.— Your double-page ad. 
shows an excellent arrangement of panels. What it lacks is a strong display 
line at the top. This could have been accomplished by placing the display 
line in the center panel above the cut in much larger type, reducing the 
rest of the matter in the panel to allow this, and bringing out most promi- 
nently “‘ Sparta’s Best and Greatest Christmas Store.” 

Liberal (Kan.) Independent.— Your ad.-man has the right idea. He 
should avoid using border rules and ornamentation so heavy as to over- 
shadow the display. 

W. F. Spangenberg, Rockford (Ill.) Star.— If your ads. had been mailed 
flat their merits would have been more favorably presented. In the large 
number received there is a great variety of treatment and many com- 
mendable ideas. In some instances, however, there is too much display and 
a lack of distinctive lines, and in others you have gone to unwarranted 
extremes to produce novel type effects. 


In these criticisms and in many others published from 
month to month there is frequent reference to a lack of dis- 
tinctive display. Example No. 9, submitted by L. H. Currey, 


DANK OF IRELAND 


[NOW BEING FORMED] 


The rapid growth of Oakland and vicinity makes additional 
banking facilities necessary. The Bank of Ireland offers all 
an opportunity to invest in bank stock that will rapidly enhance 


in‘ value. For full particulars, address: 
FINANCIAL UNDERWRITERS, 
1016 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


FIRE SALE 


$25,000.00 Stock of Ladies’ Waists, Skirts, Under- 
wear, Kimonos, Hosiery, Furs, Children’s Wearing 
Apparel, Etc., slightly damaged by smoke or water. 
Bargains for everybody. Come early and get your pick. 


LUNG SUNG & CO, 


959 BROADWAY, NEAR NINTH STREET 
































Nos. 7, 8.— Strong ads., but an occasional lower-case display line would 
be better. 


Cadillac (Mich.) News and Express, illustrates the effect- 
iveness of bringing out prominently one important line. 
If “Cadillac’s Greatest Furniture Sale” had been set in 
the same size type as “ Dining Chairs ” any compositor will 
readily recognize how the entire character of the ad. would 
have been changed. “ Dining Chairs” and “ $9.80” are a 
trifle larger than is advisable to produce the most effective 
contrast, and the contraction of the word “ Furniture” in 
the first panel could have been avoided. Edwin H. Stuart, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, sends two ads. set from the same 
copy (Nos. 10, 11), with a request for an opinion as to 
which is the better. Both are set in the same style, and 
both would be equally effective if surrounded by ads. in 
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similar type, but No. 11 is unquestionably the best fox 
general newspaper work, where ads. are usually set in 
black type and in varying styles. ; 





Cadillae’s Greatest 
Furniture Sale 


Have you visited our Sale? If not,doso 
this week and be convinced that what we 
have been telling vou is true. 

















e ° in Parlor 
Special Bargains Farnire 
Solid Oak Parlor Rockers 

Stand 
Reg. $18.00 for $12.48 
Size top 24x24 in. “ 4750 ° 1168 
Regular $250 value “ 16.00 “ 10.98 
for “1400 “ 9,48 


“ 1200 “ 7.8 
$1.48 “ 8.00 “ 512 











Dining Chairs 


_ This beautiful set of Din- 
ing Chairs, solid oak, quart- 
er sawed and polished, 
exactly like cut, regular 
value $14.00 


$9.80 


baal HASSOCKS AT 19 CENTS EACH 














Cadillac's 


Harris & Savery 524!2°%... 











No. 9.— A demonstration of the value of contrast in ad. display. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, together with requests for criticism, and brief 
suggestions are made for their improvement: 


El Cajon Valley News, El Cajon, California.—If you could transfer a 
portion at least of the advertising now appearing on the first page to the 


Thanksgiving 
TURKEYS 


We can guarantee sat- 
isfaction both in qual- 
ity and price. Let us 
book your order today 





Thanksgiving 
TURKEYS 








We can guarantee sat- 
isfaétion both in qual- 
ity and price. Let us 
book your order today 








Kuhn & Bro. Co, 


EastEnd Oakmont Wilkinsburg 


Kuhn & Bro. Co. 


Oakmont East End Wilkinsburg 

















Nos. 10, 11.— Two treatments of the same copy. 


last page it would be an improvement. The mechanical work, particularly 
the ads., is creditable. There are very few papers left in the country which 
wet their stock before printing, and with proper packing on your cylinder 
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you will find that you are able to produce just as good work and the appear- 
ance of the paper would be much better. 

Victoria (B. C.) Colonist.— Your “ Jubilee Edition,” with its 136 pages, 
deserves commendation. It is unquestionably the finest evidence of news- 
paper enterprise and excellent mechanical execution that has come to my desk 
from Canada. While the ads. (upon which you particularly request criti- 
cism) are not all perfect, so many of them are practically without faults 
that you can undoubtedly recognize the few shortcomings of the others with- 
out my going into details. 

Kinsley (Kan.) Graphic.— The ink you are using does not give satisfac- 
tory results, or your distribution is poor, as the color is uneven and gray. 
Aside from this there is nothing to criticize. 





SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 

The simplified spelling board has from its headquarters 
in New York issued a bulletin in which a new list of words 
that have been operated on is set forth. Among these 
docked words are sted, helth, relm, harken, hart, harth, 
armd, burnd, raind, compeld, repeald, cornis, crevis, lattis, 
notis, servis, artifis, delv, twelv, solv, carv, serv and 
reserv. In addition to containing the new list of words 
selected for simplified spelling the circular says: 

“The board announces that the two lists of simplified 
spelling already published have been almost unanimously 


approved by the supporters of the cause. An alfabetic list 
of all the simplified spelling thus far recommended is 
promist.” 

At the risk of being considered impertinent, we desire 
to ask why the board insists on “ compeld” and “ twelv ” 
and while doing so countenances “ approved ” and “ have’’? 
And what about “unanimously” and “already” and 
“cause,” not to mention “ board”? Whenever the simpli- 
fied spelling people get out a new bulletin or circular we 
have direct evidence of the seriousness of the task to which 
they have set their hands. It is easy enough to arrange 
lists of words that have been selected for simplified spell- 
ing, but it appears to be impossible to explain in simplified 
spelling why or how they have been selected.— Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





SHORT SERMON ON PRICE-CUTTING. 
Price-cutting means wage-cutting, and profit-cutting, 
and cost-cutting; so that the wage-earner, the capitalist 
and the supply house whence the materials are drawn must 
all suffer. No one in the trade benefits. The only advan- 
tage is given to the customer.— Circular British Federation 
of Master Printers. 





THE MODERN WAY. 
Post — “It’s good St. Paul didn’t live in these days.” 
Card — “ Why so?” 
Post — “Instead of all those beautiful epistles we’d 
have nothing but a lot of souvenir post-cards.” —Ameri- 
can Stationer. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DEFINITE PLANS FOR INCREASING CIRCULATION. 
NO. I.— BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


E of the most vital questions to the newspaper 
publisher is the question of securing circula- 
tion. There are many other vital questions, 
such as procuring advertising, maintaining and 
increasing rates, etc., but at the foundation of 
them all is quantity and quality of circulation. 
How can subscribers be induced to take the 
paper and continue taking it? 

It is not the purpose of these articles to deal with a 
question which is really back of all circulation plans — the 
question of the quality and character of the paper itself. 
It must be taken for granted that the publisher is getting 
out a paper which the people will want and continue to 
want once they acquire the habit of reading it. It is next 
to impossible to secure subscribers for an inferior paper, 
and actually impossible to retain them after they have been 
secured. 

Given a paper filled with news and interesting and 
instructive matter, presented neatly and attractively, the 
first step is to decide upon a definite plan of campaign to 
secure the subscribers. 

I do not wish to sermonize, but it will not be amiss to 
say that nothing can be accomplished, no matter how 
effective the plan, without application and real thoughtful 
hard work. Every publisher desires more circulation. 
Many only go so far as to wish, and wish real hard that 
more people would subscribe for their papers, but wishing 
without downright action never increased circulation, no 
matter how meritorious the publication may be. Waiting 


for subscribers to come to a paper means very slow prog- 
ress —in fact, it means practically no progress at all. The 
publisher must go after the subscribers, and go after them 


persistently. If one plan fails, use another. The failure 
of a plan does not necessarily mean that there is something 
wrong with the paper, but more frequently it means that 
there is something wrong with the plan, or with the way 
it is worked, or the lack of persistency with which it is 
worked. 

In these articles will be described plans which others 
have used satisfactorily, and an endeavor will be made to 
describe them in such a manner that they may be followed 
to just as successful a conclusion. 

There are three distinct plans of securing subscribers: 

First, there is the direct solicitation, employing can- 
vassers on salary or commission. 

Second, there is solicitation by means of premiums to 
the subscriber. 

Third, there is solicitation by means of canvassers who 
are working mainly for premiums for themselves. 

The first of these plans is, of course, the ideal one, as 
the subscriber is induced to take the paper strictly for its 
merits, after they have been explained to them by an 
intelligent solicitor. After they have paid for the paper 
they will read it because they have paid for it, and if it 
has the merits they will be recognized and a renewal of 
the subscription becomes nearly automatic, although a little 
urging in some cases may be advisable. 

The premium plan has much less to commend it. Where 
a subscriber takes the paper because of the attractiveness 
or value of the gift which he gets for subscribing, he is 
taking the paper solely because of the gift, and not for 
the value of the paper. The publisher may, through this 
means, increase his circulation, and keep within the rulings 
of the postoffice, but so far as the value of his subscription 
list to himself or to his advertisers he might just as well 
have selected a list of names and sent his paper to them 
free for a year. At the end of the year he has nothing 
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more than a list of prospective subscribers — people who 
are more or less familiar with the paper and who may have 
come to appreciate its merits enough to really pay good 
money for it, and for it alone. But having once got a 
bonus with his subscription, or once gotten the paper free, 
it is all the more difficult to convince the subscriber that 
he should pay for it. 

The third plan, and the one which has the most merit, 
is the one where all gifts and premiums are given to the 
person who secures the subscription. Here the subscriber 
pays for the paper and the paper only. He may possibly 
be influenced more or less by a desire to assist an acquaint- 
ance to gain some particular object, but in reality he gains 
nothing for himself but the paper. It has not been given 
to him, but he has paid for it, and paid full price, too, and 
the second year he is more likely to do the same thing. 

But it is not my intention to point out the best plan to 
the exclusion of all others. All three plans have their 
admirers and advocates, and I propose to describe how all 
three may be handled in the most successful manner. 

In a straight canvass for subscribers the first question 
is where to secure a capable solicitor, and then how shall 
he be paid — a salary or commission. 

On a country weekly the editor will try to do this work 
himself, hoping for a time when he won’t be so busy and 
can devote some time to it. This is a mistake. On a small 
city daily the manager will try to work in some one of his 
employees, perhaps a collector, when he has a little spare 
time. This is equally a mistake. The work should be done 
by one or more canvassers who will devote their undivided 
attention to getting the subscribers. The solicitor must be 
a man who will not be content with simply having can- 
vassed a certain territory, and believe his duty done, but 
he must be a man who will study the paper and study the 
people and not believe his work accomplished until he has 
secured the subscribers. 

To secure such a man — advertise. If in a city, adver- 
tise in your own paper and in the other papers. If in the 
country, or in a city where such advertising fails to produce 
the man, advertise in the trade papers. There are such 
men, and men who have the ability and have confidence 
enough in their ability to undertake the work on com- 
mission. In fact, a capable man will not want to take it 
any other way. 

After the man has been secured then the publisher 
must assist the man. There are many ways in which this 
can be done and is being done, and next month we will 
give some concrete examples and tell the results. 

(To be continued.) 





BLESSED BE THE UNSATISFIED. 

Don’t be too contented! However pleasant your sur- 
roundings, however placid your relations with your fellows, 
however self-satisfying your opinions — don’t let them put 
you tosleep! Wake up, brother! Contentment far too often 
is just intellectual stagnation. Don’t be a slave to author- 
ity, a blind follower of precedent, clinging, through all 
these pregnant, progressive years, to the outlived methods 
and ideas of a long-dead past. Such contentment will 
bring you poverty instead of riches, contempt instead of 
honor, oblivion instead of success. 

Be unsatisfied — but cheerfully and hopefully so! Let 
dissatisfaction be a spur to greater effort—and may it 
drive you till you are weary — till you have accomplished 
something worth living for. See more, study more, learn 
more, determine more, achieve more! Search ever and 
everywhere for the truth. Let no opportunity escape that 
can help you onward and upward; but, 


‘Grasp the skirt of happy chance, 
And breast the blows of circumstance.” 


— Dr. W. C. Abbott, in Advertisers’ Magazine. 
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BY C. 8. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPING ON A SuRGUY MACHINE (243) .— “ Can 
you give me information how stereotyping is done on a 
Surguy machine?” Amnswer.—Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, 183 Monroe street, Chicago, handle the Surguy 
outfit and could probably furnish full information con- 
cerning it. 


INCORPORATING ANTIMONY WITH OTHER METALS (244). 
—“TI am having some trouble getting antimony to incor- 
porate with other metals in stereotyping room. If you can 
give me advice or recommend a good treatise on how to 
keep metal in good shape I would greatly appreciate same.” 
Answer.— Melt the antimony first, then add the other 
metals. If the metal is too brittle add a little lead; if too 
soft, add a little antimony. We know of no treatise on this 
subject. 


DEGREE OF HEAT REQUIRED TO DRY STEREOTYPE 
MATRICES (372) .— “I desire a little information on stereo- 
typing and have been referred to you by the Scientific 
American. I am familiar with the process in all its 
branches, but would like to know the maximum and mini- 
mum degree of heat that type has to withstand while the 
matrix is being dried out on the steam-table.” Answer.— 
The pressure of steam is the measure of its temperature. 
For instance, a pressure of twenty pounds indicates a 
temperature of 230° F., forty pounds indicates a tempera- 
ture of 260° F., sixty pounds, 298° F., eighty pounds, 311° 
F., and one hundred pounds 329° F. There is probably 
some loss through radiation and condensation, due to the 
cooler atmosphere of the room in which the work is per- 
formed, and the figures given are maximum. 





SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


It gives us little joy to know 
That we like to graft, alas! 
We never quite enjoy a show 
Till we get in on a pass. 
—J. J. O'Connell. 





RULES FOR NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 


When the situation clamors for a pardonable lie, 

Please begin your observation with “‘ As No One Will Deny.” 
With a modest little, bashful little effort to deceive, 

Kindly use the introduction, ‘‘ We Have Reason to Believe.” 
When the information’s doubtful, be no whit dismayed thereat, 
Finding refuge in the sentence, “‘ ’Tis an Open Secret That ——. 
You may search the very marrow of your controversial foes 

With that phrase of cold disparagement, ‘“‘ As Every Schoolboy Knows. 
And a fraud will seem as pious as a missionary tract 
With the prefatory label, “It Is an Undoubted Fact.” 
So, by paying close attention to a few such rules as these 
You will speedily be able to prevaricate with ease. 


” 


— Puck. 
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A LITTLE GOOD ADVICE. 


Make it a point to devote at least one evening a week to 
your organization; use that intelligence which you pos- 
sess in helping to make the International Photoengravers’ 
Union an absolutely perfect organization. You can do this 
in many ways, principally by perfecting yourself as a 
craftsman and in any little way in which you may feel you 
are deficient. You owe this to yourself, your loved ones, 
your employer and last but not least the society of which 
you are a part. Help along and encourage the appren- 
tices, so that when their apprenticeship has been served 
they will be skilled artisans. It will not take long to form 
these habits and in the end will afford you much greater 
satisfaction than spending the time sitting on the corner 
and in other ways idling away your precious moments.— 
E. J. Shumaker, in the American Photoengraver. 


THE NEEDED INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Employing painters of Chicago established an indus- 
trial school and invited the world to send its boys to learn 
what it had to give. We suppose the rates are reasonable, 
for the institution has been heralded as a public-spirited 
affair. At the end of its fiscal year the board of manage- 
ment reported there had been but eight students. This 
causes the Record-Herald to take a gloomy view of the out- 
look for industrial education, and ask where are the youths 
who are supposed to be anxious to learn trades. 

Technical or industrial education of the proper kind is 
bound to make and is making headway. As we understand 
it, the painters’ enterprise has for its purpose the making 
of more painters and decorators. This presupposes that 
there is a dearth of such craftsmen and that numbers are 
anxious to become wielders of the brush. Is either sup- 
position based on fact? Though the scale for a day’s work 
may appear high, the average yearly earnings of painters 
are not alluring. It is a highly competitive industry, the 
profits are not large, and it is influenced greatly by the 
fluctuations incident to the building trades. Nor are 
American youths clamoring to become mechanics. They 
do not aspire to be units in the labor army. The big 
rewards are in other fields — at occupations that are more 
genteel and are not regarded with thinly veiled contempt 
by many of the so-called successful ones. 

The low wages prevailing in the painters’ craft would 
indicate that there is no dearth of painters, and the sup- 
posed prospective painters know it. There is probably a 
lack of competent painters. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of men earning their living as painters are dissatisfied 
with their efficiency. They have chosen their vocation, and 
have no irrational notions about social success, or do they 
deem that being a mechanic or artisan is beneath them. 
They are in need of technical education, and many of them 
know it. If they were to receive the information they need 
it would be beneficial to them, to the craft and to the com- 
munity. Being full-grown men, an educational system can 
not be foisted on them like a curriculum can be imposed on 
primary classes. The more thoughtful prospective students 
should be consulted as to their needs; indeed without this 
knowledge a satisfactory course can not be developed. 
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With this token of good faith it will not be so difficult to 
arouse interest, as it otherwise would, though it will be no 
easy task at best. 

Technical education that is supplemental to the work 
done in office, shop or factory is what is needed most in 
this country, and even then it must be conducted with the 
single purpose of advancing the interests of the student. 
Attempts to flood trades with a certain class of workmen 
under the guise of education will in all probability fail, for 
the reason that their objects are hostile to the best inter- 
ests of the workers and without their codperation there is 
no hope for success. The history of industrial education in 
Europe, Great Britain and Australia furnishes numerous 
instances of present successful efforts that were dismal 
failures till they secured in one way or another the active 
support of the workers. They are the vital element in any 
trade educational campaign, and until that is recognized 
and their wishes are given consideration in every phase of 
the work there are bound to be such disappointments as 
that experienced by the friends of the Chicago painters’ 
school. 

DOES TECHNICAL EDUCATION PAY? 
BY ALBERT WARD DIPPY. 

From time to time letters appear in the trade journals 
bemoaning the fact that “ time spent in studying the print- 
ing business is wasted, as superior talent is not recognized 
either financially or in the workshop — that the slip-shod 
workman gets the same pay as the competent man,” etc. 
A young man working at the case made a remark similar 
to this to the writer about two years ago. A half hour’s 
conversation on the subject convinced him of the futility of 
pessimism and the urgent necessity of qualifying. In less 
than fourteen months he became superintendent of a 
medium-sized office, a position he would never have attained 
without special preparation—and this preparation did 
not cause him to lose an hour’s time from his work. It con- 
sisted of systematic study and research along clearly 
defined lines, and close application and observation in the 
composing and press rooms. 

A quiet half-hour’s chat with these pessimistic printers, 
by one who has been through the mill, would induce all but 
the case-hardened, chronic kickers to see that it is not the 
business but themselves that is very often to blame. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to convince some persons that 
it’s no use trying, where the trying is inseparably con- 
nected with persevering effort on their part. Many ambi- 
tious printers have risen from the ranks to positions of 
responsibility and trust through their own efforts. There 
is no holding a man down who has health, an unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge, and an unconquerable determination 
to “ get there.” 

Never in the history of the printing trade has there been 
so universal a demand for specially trained men in all 
branches, with such enticing remuneration. The two lead- 
ing trade journals for December have eighteen advertise- 
ments for men to hold executive positions in the various 
branches of the trade. Within the last six months the 
writer has had four requests from four of the largest 
printing-plants in the country asking if he could recom- 
mend competent typographical designers with a broad 
knowledge of the business, capable of passing on commer- 
cial drawings, designing, specifying colors, and possessing 
a knowledge of the cost and printing qualities of paper- 
stock. Every known tradesman with these qualifications 
was situated in an exceptional position, and the request 
could not be complied with. These positions were worth 
double the average wage of the case. Here were four 
excellent positions hunting specialists. 

Let me quote a few examples that have come under my 
personal observation in the past few years: 
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Four years ago a young man was setting type in a small 
office in one of the larger cities. He saw the field for quali- 
fied men, and started night study on the subjects of cost of 
manufacture, paper, color harmony and advertising; while 
during the day he devoted nine hours to the intricacies of 
job composition. To-day he is one of the most successful 
printing salesmen in his city, connected with a “ complete 
plant,” handling high-grade booklet, catalogue and process 
printing. His commissions range from $4,000 to $6,000 a 
year, clear of expense. He did not accomplish this by think- 
ing that study and observation failed to pay dividends. 

Eight years ago two journeymen worked on companion 
frames in a large composing-room. They often talked over 
the possibilities of advancement, and eventually got down 

_to the real work of qualifying. Neither had any more time 
nor facilities than the average job compositor — many of 
whom told them they were wasting their time studying the 
business. One of these young men became superintendent 
of a medium-sized plant, while the other is manager of the 
department of typographical design of the International 
Correspondence Schools. Persevering study and research 
landed both these positions. 

Another young man in the same office was promoted to 
the foremanship of the composing-room, from which he 
took a superintendency, and is to-day the manager of a 
large private printing and publishing plant handling more 
than $500,000 worth of work yearly. This young man 
made a special study of the executive end of the business. 
In eight years his salary increased from $18 a week to 
nearly $5,000 a year. He believed in doing things, while 
others talked of lack of opportunity. 

Still another man in the same composing-room became 

’ foreman through his study of job composition and his evi- 
dent ability to pass his knowledge along to others. Yet 
there are men in this same composing-room to-day, who 
have been there ever since, who will tell you there are no 
opportunities in the printing business! 

Five years ago a pressman in charge of two small 
presses, and under heavy personal expense, saved enough 
out of his salary to attend an art school at night. He 
graduated in about three years, and is to-day drawing 
designs for new type-faces, borders, ornaments, etc., for a 
typefoundry, at a largely increased salary. 

A job compositor, working at the case, took up the 
study of commercial designing about ten years ago, at 
night. In four years this compositor assumed charge of the 
specimen department of one of the leading typefoundries, 
and has since designed some of the most successful type- 
faces in current use. He is there yet —a valuable, high- 
salaried employee. 

These are but a few of the instances of material 
advancement through a persevering determination to learn 
the business thoroughly. There’s no room at the top for 
persons of the “ what’s the use” persuasion. The “ quit- 
ter ” never gets there. The “ pessimist” never starts — 
“ what’s the use? ” 

The men who reach the top to-day are men with red 
blood in their veins, men who said: “I will’? — and then 
did it; men who refuse to quail before difficulties; men 
who by sheer will-power and initiative, combined with per- 
severing research, set a goal —and then with well-defined 
plans worked systematically toward it. Never was the 
demand for trained brains so strong —for men who can 
increase volume of production, decrease cost, systematically 
lay out work, estimate, design and superintend. 

Are you qualifying for one of these positions, or are 
you a “ what’s-the-use-er? ” 

Are you an optimist or a “ croaker? ” 

If you are in the rut, are you content to stay there, and 
see the better positions and salaries go to more energetic 
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men? You can depend on one fact: if you don’t qualify, 
some one else will, and secure the position you covet. 
Important positions and high salaries are not handed out 
on silver platters nowadays — if you want them, you’ve got 
to work for them, by each day adding some practical infor- 
mation to your stock of technical knowledge, until you can 
confidently approach your prospective employer and impress 
him with the fact that you can “ deliver the goods.” Noth- 
ing gives one half the confidence as the ability to do things. 

There’s no place to learn to qualify? Fellow craftsmen, 
practical books and trade journals worth their weight in 
gold to the ambitious printer are within your reach as 
never before. These contain chapters and articles of price- 
less value on a vast range of subjects, for either the spe- 
cialist or the man training for a foremanship or superin- 
tendency. The writer has more than eighty reference books 
and pamphlets on printing and the allied trades, aside 
from his volumes of the trade journals, that are worth many 
times the value paid for them in dollars and cents. 

I do not want to be misunderstood in this matter of 
book-learning. No man can learn the printing trade out of 
books, but he can greatly enhance his technical experience 
and broaden his knowledge of the auxiliary trades by care- 
ful study of the writings of practical experts in these lines. 
He learns how others do things, and the latest methods 
adopted by the leaders in each branch. These items are 
invaluable, as they can be put into practical use immedi- 
ately in the shop or office. 

Articles on machine, book and job composition and 
stonework have appeared in at least three trade journals 
within the year, in addition to several practicai new books 
on these subjects. 

Color harmony has been treated understandingly and 
exhaustively in both trade journals and books. 

Presswork has received the attention of recognized 
experts, who have given “ acres of diamonds” from their 
experience. 

Typographical designing has been practically treated 
in several trade journals by men who have been “ through 
the mill.” 

Office methods and costs have received more attention 
these last few years than ever before. 

Many of these articles are to the point and easily under- 
stood by the careful student, but they are useless unless 
utilized. 

How do you read your trade journals? Do you read the 
headings over, look at the reproductions and illustrations, 
and then lay them aside “until you have more time” 

(which time rarely comes), or do you carefully read and 
absorb the meat of the practical articles, and fix the most 
distinctive of the reproduced designs firmly in your mind’s 
eye for future reference? On first reading, this question 
may appeal to your humorous nature, but let it sink in, 
and then face the issue fairly and get busy concentrating 
instead of skimming. 

Perhaps you do not read the trade journals at all. If 
this is a fact your case is well-nigh hopeless, as“ no man is 
sufficient unto himself,” and endeavoring to improve with- 
out knowing how other people are doing things is prac- 
tically wasting time. 

I am well aware of the fact that there are young men 
—and some not so young — who are rapidly qualifying for 
better positions, as it is my pleasure to receive many letters 
each month from ambitious printers. 

If you want to systematically study the printing busi- 
ness, let me give you a quiet tip: take the I. T. U. Course 
of Instruction in Printing, and start in to master these 
easily understood lessons of incalculable value on hand- 
lettering, design, composition, color harmony, paper, engra- 
ving and imposition. 
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Having studied every lesson and worked out every prob- 
lem, I know fully what this course consists of, and can 
unqualifiedly recommend it to the ambitious printer as the 
best concentrated information that exists on the subjects 
treated, and the most easily mastered stepping-stone to a 
better knowledge of the business. 

To the neglected apprentice I would recommend it as 
an educational boon of infinite value; to the journeyman 
as an explanation of “ those things he never had the oppor- 
tunity to learn”; to the advanced workman and specialist 
as a means of “brushing up” that will prove invaluable. 

Hand lettering is becoming an important element in the 
production of distinctive printing, and the craftsman capa- 
ble of drawing a cover or title page, heading or special line, 
is already in demand at an advanced salary. This course 
of lettering is very practical and is easily mastered. 

Imposition, that “ bug-bear ” of the trade, is handled in 
so comprehensive a manner that even those whose thinking 
apparatus is a “little slow” can easily understand the 
lessons. 

No one in the trade, from the apprentice to the special- 
ist, can take this course without becoming a better trades- 
man. 

Well, it’s up to you. Here are some of the ways and 
means. What are you going to do about it? Lethargy 
means failure and the rut; initiative and research means 
thoroughly qualified workmen and success. The result lies 
wholly with yourself. 





POSSIBLE PAPER FAMINE AND STANDARDIZATION. 


It is easily true that no man engaged in paper manu- 
facture in New York State is more widely known than 
Mr. Remington. It is said his group of mills ranks fourth 
in output of print paper, being only exceeded by the Inter- 
national Paper Company, the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany, and the Berlin Mills. He holds the following offices: 
president of the Raymondville Paper Company, seventy 
tons daily; treasurer of the Remington-Martin Company, 
seventy tons daily; president of the Norwood Paper Com- 
pany, thirty-five tons daiiy; president of the Diana Paper 
Company, twenty-five tons daily; he is general manager 
of all of these mills, which are located on the banks of the 
Raquette river, in northern New York. The total daily 
capacity of the mills is two hundred tons. He is president 
of two railroads which tap the section in which his mills 
are placed, and also the forest lands from which he gets 
his pulpwood. 

I found him in a grave mood. Just now many a man 
of reputed wealth and thousands of poor men, in this sec- 
tion, wear anxious looks, for none of them knows whether 
or not the water-power of the rivers may cease to-morrow 
and the hundreds of mills shut down. 

“Do I favor standard size?” repeated Mr. Remington. 
“T certainly do! I have always favored it. The many 
different sizes of paper is one of the greatest evils in the 
industry —a costly evil to both publishers and manufac- 
turers. See what we are up against to-day! — do the pub- 
lishers know that we are all standing on the brink of dis- 
aster? ” 

I was surprised — shocked. If a disaster was impend- 
ing surely the daily papers ought to have “ covered” it. 
But I had seen nothing about any impending disaster in 
the dailies. 

“JT don’t think the publishers know they are on the 
brink of a disaster,” I ventured. 

“Here is the condition,” he continued, earnestly and 
analytically. ‘We are suffering from an unprecedented 
drouth. The past six months show a record for dry 
weather which has not been equaled for dryness in any 
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equal period for forty years. As a result, all the surplus 
wood-pulp of the country has been used up and at present, 
because of low water in the streams, the mills are unable 
to turn out one-half their normal production of wood-pulp. 

“ During the first half of 1908, as a result of the panic 
which started in October, 1907, all business was dull, 
including advertising in newspapers. So the newspapers 
ran much smaller editions. There was a temporary over- 
production of paper. But no manufacturer dared run 
ahead much on stock paper, as it would be difficult to tell 
when it might be sold, and this uncertainty was due 
entirely to lack of standard size for newspapers. So most 
of the mills ran on sixty per cent of capacity. August 1, 
the strike at the International mills began and lasted three 
months. 

“Tn this interval all the surplus of the International, 
which was made for certain publications, was used up. As 
a matter of fact, because of the International strike and 
the low water all the surplus in the country was used up. 

““ Should we have exceedingly severe cold weather, what 
little water there is now in the streams would be frozen. 
If, on top of this, there should be a heavy snow, I have 
little doubt that many of the large papers would have to 
suspend publication. 

“Do you believe the adoption of a standard size would 
prevent such a condition as this? 

“T believe that when newspapers are printed on stand- 
ard size paper the possibility of a paper famine would be 
remote. As it is, with the hand-to-mouth method we are 
compelled to use, the famine is always, like a sword of 
Damocles, over us. 

“ Aside from this great evil of a famine always threat- 
ening, the adoption of a standard size would save to pub- 
lishers by eliminating many items of expense, as in the 
matter of storage of paper. 

“Tf the publisher uses a certain odd size there must be 
a place provided to store it in large cities, at somebody’s 
expense. That expense must come out of the consumer in 
the end. 

“Tf all papers in a city use standard size, and a reason- 
able stock of that paper be stored in that city, they would 
always be safe. Some mill could always be depended on to 
supply.” 

“Mr. Remington, have you in mind a method of pro- 
cedure by which the adoption of a standard size may be 
brought about? ” 

“T would suggest conference in the near future of a 
half-dozen paper manufacturers, a half-dozen publishers, 
and a proper representation of the printing-press manu- 
facturers. This conference could approximately deter- 
mine the essential things, such as the particular size or 
sizes most suitable for standardizing, and could open the 
way and provide the method for a general agreement 
among all parties directly interested in the publishing 
industry.” — Interview in Editor and Publisher. 





MR. TAFT’S MESSAGE. 


During the trip of President-elect Taft to Panama on 
the armored cruiser North Carolina the following message 
was signaled to the press representatives of the party, who 
were on board the Montana: 

“To My Newspaper Cabinet, in care of Captain Reynolds: 

“ How are you, and how many of your number have had 
to be put in the brig? TAFT.” 

The “brig” on a man-of-war is a prison place for 
refractory bluejackets. The “cabinet” replied that they 
were in good health and on their good behavior and asked 
if any new cabinet appointments had. been made.— Editor 
and Publisher. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING 
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BY 8. H. HORGAN, 















Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
part t. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 





Quick METHOD OF DRYING GLASS COVERED WITH 
STRIPPED NEGATIVE FILMS.—A query in Process Work as to 
the best way to dry a flat of reversed negative films quickly 
without the use of heat, brought out the following method, 
which is new to the negative strippers on newspapers, 
where they have the work down to perfection. It is worth 
trying: First make the stripping collodion a little thicker 
than usual, so that the film can be handled with the fingers; 
then rub the turning glass over with cotton soaked in 
naphtha oil. Strip the film dry, place on glass and rub 
over from center with a wad of dry cotton until air-bubbles 
disappear, when the film will be found in contact and per- 
fectly dry. 


TAX-FREE ALCOHOL FOR COLLODION.— “ Engraving Com- 
pany,” Chicago, asks: “ What became of that duty-free 
alcohol that was advocated years ago by THE INLAND 
PRINTER? I notice we are paying just as much as ever for 
the grain alcohol we use in collodion. Was not the tax 
removed from alcohol used in the arts?” Answer.— THE 
INLAND PRINTER did urge Congress to remove the tax on 
alcohol used in the arts, and the tax was removed, but with 
certain necessary restrictions to prevent the alcohol after- 
ward being used for tippling purposes. To escape such tax 
alcohol must be “ denatured,” as they term it, by the addi- 
tion of such ingredients as will not interfere with its use in 
collodion and yet prevent its being used as a drink. These 
were the ingredients prescribed by law: One grain of 
negative cotton, less than a grain each of cadmium iodid 
and ammonium iodid. The National Steel & Copper Plate 
Company will supply you with the tax-free alcohol in your 
city. 

A NEw METHOD OF FINDING THE PROPER SCREEN DIs- 
TANCE.— H. Calmels, editor of Le Procédé, has been demon- 
strating in his magazine, by geometrical diagrams, the 





STOP FOR FINDING PROPER SCREEN DISTANCE. 


various theories of the formation of the half-tone dot and 
suggests this method of determining when the screen is the 
proper distance from the plate for any enlargement or 
reduction. He has a reversible stop, on one end of which is 
the square stop he intends to use and the other has four 
holes, the centers of which correspond exactly with the 
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corners of the square stop. After he has focused the image 
to the size wanted, he inserts the screen as close to the 
ground glass as possible, then inserts in the slot of the lens 
the end of the stop containing the four holes. These show 
in four dots on the ground glass for each aperture in the 
screen; then, by racking the half-tone screen away from 
the ground glass, each group of four dots of light gradu- 
ally merge together and when they do form a single dot of 
light the proper screen distance, for that particular focus, 
is found. 

JACOBI’S HALF-TONE SCREEN.— In this department for 


November, 1908, page 255, was shown sections of a new 
idea for half-tone screens, invented by Carlo Jacobi of 





ORDINARY SCREEN HALF-TONE, 


JACOBI SCREEN HALF-TONE, 


Venice, Italy. A comparison of half-tones made by his 
new screen and the ordinary screen are shown herewith. 
Jacobi’s screen would appear to possess advantages for 
newspaper work. 


To REMOVE STAIN FROM ENCLOSED ARC GLOBES.— 
“ Wilson,” Boston, writes: ‘Can you enlighten me on the 
proper procedure governing the care of enclosed are globes? 
My troubles are, the quick forming of a white powder on 
the inside of the globes, then a yellow stain on the glass, 
which acts as a ray filter shutting out the blue-violet rays 
and lowering the efficiency of the light, and lastly the melt- 
ing of the upper part of the glass.” Answer.— The writer 
makes it a rule that there shall be at least two sets of globes 
tor each electric lamp. After the operator is through with 
the lamp for the day, clean globes are inserted, the dirty 
globes are put in the nitric-acid tank over night and cleaned 
in the morning with other glass, a mop being used similar 
to the one used on lamp-chimneys. The yellow stain can be 
removed with hydrofluoric acid, but it must be used out of 
doors, as the fumes are poisonous. This stain should not 
occur if the glasses are cleaned daily and the carbons are 
of good quality. Some carbons will give off more of the 
white powder than others. The melting of the globes is due 
to too high a wattage, the voltage also possibly being at 
fault. This should be regulated by an electrician. 


GRAINING ZINC PLATES.—“W. E. C.,” Seattle, asks: 
“ How can I grain zinc plates to get the same effect as they 
do on lithographic stone? I have been trying to do it by 
dropping a fine asphalt dust on the plate and then etching 
it in weak nitric acid, but the result is not the same as I see 
in posters, for which I want to use it.” Answer.—If you 
see any posters on the boards made by the Gillin Company 
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you will notice that the grain is most successful. The 
method of obtaining it is the invention of Mr. Gillin him- 
self. Years ago he used the “ levigator ” and fine sand as 
used by lithographers when the grain is put on by hand. 
Later a machine came into use for graining zinc, in which 
marbles were rolled over the metal after it had been sprin- 
kled with fine, carefully sifted sand. The Gillin machine 
is an improvement, from the fact that cast-iron balls are 
used instead of marbles, the latter becoming cubes in use 
and losing their effectiveness, while the iron balls remain 
perfect spheres. The tray in the Gillin machine containing 
the sheet zinc and the iron balls has not only a rocking 
motion but a circular one, so that every portion of the zine 
sheet, which can be 5 by 8 feet, is evenly grained. The 
grain thus obtained is perfect for planographic printing. 


TEXTURES IN PROCESSWORK.— F. Dogilbert shows in 
Le Procédé some of the textures in the photomechanical 
reproduction of an eye. He has also tried to demonstrate 
by drawings of sections of each plate the character of the 
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TEXTURES IN PROCESSWORK. 


printing surface. After allowing for the exaggeration he 
was obliged to employ to make the differences evident, it 
gives one an idea of how the various processes affect the 
result. 


Uses FOR METZOGRAPH SCREEN.— “ Reader,” Boston, 
Massachusetts, asks if the metzograph screen has proved 
to be practical among those who have tried it. Answer.— 
Anthony Hall, in The American Photoengraver, answers 
this so concisely that he is quoted here in part: “ There 
are cases where the metzograph screen will prove positively 
superior. For example, to reproduce a copy, itself a half- 
tone print, or where the print is from a wood engraving or 
steel engraving where the lines are such that the cross- 
line screen is bound to cause a pattern. It is in this class 
of work that the metzograph screen is by far superior to 
the ordinary half-tone screen. The metzograph screen is 
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also used to make the tint-plates for duotypes. In three 
and four color work a number of successful firms in Europe 
are using the metzograph screen invariably for the yellow 
plate. In making a negative by means of this screen, the 
screen should be placed as near as possible to the sensitive 
plate. A small stop should be used at all times and except- 
ing where copies are severely contrasty, flashing with white 
paper can not be dispensed with. Once the point of screen 
distances and stops have been fully mastered, the work of 
making negatives by these screens is considerably easier 
than making negatives by the cross-line screens.” 


EXIT THE DRY-ENAMEL Process.— T. F. Lyon, Chicago, 
writes: “ What has become of the dry-enamel process? 
Has it superseded the ordinary enamel process anywhere? ” 
Answer.— The best reply to that question is that Mr. 
Herman J. Schmidt, who sold the dry-enamel process in 
this country and Europe, is now talking regular enamel. 
Here is the formula he advises in Penrose’s Process Annual 
for this year: Get Le Page’s fish-glue, the ordinary kind 
used by carpenters and joiners, in one gallon cans. Put 
this glue into a large glass jar and add to it two ounces of 
alcohol and two ounces of liquid ammonia, mix well and 
cover up. This will keep as long as you want it. If the 
glue is acid the ammonia neutralizes it and the alcohol acts 
as a preservative. The enamel formula is: 


NNO 5 544. Sawaya ead vn eegnantesyensedanducce 4 0z 
FO OE Te CCT COLE OTET TT ITT ERECT CECT 4 02. 
Bichromate of ammonia (Merck’s). ..............-.eeeee08 % 072. 
NOMEN icacxcntaccnetacese divesendansseesasenueueveade 8 oz 


You will note the great amount of bichromate that is used; 
that retards the exposure a trifle, but the more bichromate 
used in a formula the more acid-resisting is the enamel, 
and in this present day we all need a tough enamel, as the 
plate must go through a lot of rough usage before it is 
finished. Mr. Schmidt advises the use of hot water in 
developing prints made by this enamel. 





THE EDITOR’S TRIALS. 


(A la Roosevelt.) 


He was tried in Porto Rico 
And the jury disagreed, 
Fer the fact developed later 
hat no English could they read. 


Then they tried him in Alaska, 
*Midst the everlasting snows, 

And the jury which acquitted 
Was made up of Esquimaux. 


Next in far-away Manila 
They arraigned him for his crime, 
But the Bolo chiefs who tried him 
Let him go another time. 


In a warship then they took him 
To the sleepy isle of Guam, 
And again he was acquitted 
In the courts of Uncle Sam. 


Then they rushed him after Peary 
To the Pole to try him there, 
But they couldn’t find a jury 
In that region anywhere. 


In the District of Columbia 
Now at last they hope that he 
Will be convicted under 
Laws of 91 B. C. 
—wN. A. J., in New York World. 





THE INFERENCE. 
Recruit — “ Please, Sergeant, I’ve got a splinter in my 
’and.” 
Sergeant-Instructor — “ Wot yer been doin’? Strokin’ 
yer ’ead? ” — Punch. 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 

Figures.— J. W. L., Anderson, Indiana, asks: “ Should 
all the numbers in the following quotation be expressed in 
figures? ‘It is said that the average length of human life 
is only 33 years; that one-fourth of the people die before 
the age of 6, and one-half before the age of 16; that only 
1 person in 100 lives to be 65; that 67 deaths occur every 
minute, and 70 births a minute. Sixty-seven deaths each 
minute would mean that 96,480 souls every day, or about 
35,000,000 every year, go into eternity prepared or unpre- 
pared.’ Please give some rules telling when and when not 
to use figures to express numbers.” Answer.— The use of 
figures in the quotation seems right, though the word one 
might well enough be used instead of 1, and the sentence 
beginning with the word sixty-seven might well enough 
begin with figures, except for the fact that very many 
people object to figures at the beginning of a sentence. I 
suppose the objection is because of the common rule that a 
sentence must begin with a capital; but a much better way 
would be to word the sentence so that the figures are dif- 
ferently placed, though that would have to be done by the 
writer. Here are rules from the “Inland Printer Vest- 
Pocket Manual,” which are the best that I know: “In 
general matter it is common to use figures for 100 or more, 
except in the case of large round numbers, particularly 
such as a thousand, or three millions. It is not uncommon, 
however, to use them [figures] for numbers of ten or more, 
and their use is preferable in giving two or more numbers 
together, even if some are only units. In statistical matter 
all numbers should be in figures. Sums of money, espe- 
cially $1 or more, are printed in figures in news-matter, 
with the exception of round numbers. General directions 
as to the use or non-use of figures can hardly be made to 
meet all cases satisfactorily, as so much depends upon the 
nature of the work in hand. In books of a general charac- 
ter, particularly novels, it is well to avoid figures as much 
as possible.” 


CoMPOUNDS.— J. W. L., Anderson, Indiana, asks also 
these questions: “ You hyphenate gospel-wagon; would 
you also hyphenate gospel worker? You write Bible-oath; 
would you so write Bible lesson? You use hyphens in 
prayer-meeting and praise-meeting; would you use them 
in testimony meeting, ordinance meeting, and revival meet- 
ing? You write North-American birds; would you also 
write New-Testament doctrine, Old-Testament character 
and Holy-Spirit dispensation? You compound well-known 
when it precedes a noun; would you compound it in the 
following instance? ‘He was well known in that coun- 
try.’ ”? Answer.— The best authority in the world on Eng- 
lish compounds, whoever that may be, could not answer 
such questions in such a way as to put all such terms on a 
fixed basis acceptable to everybody. English usage is 
unsettled, and even personal usage has not in any known 
instance shown a plain practice of clear analogical reason- 
ing. All of our correspondent’s questions except the last 
must remain open for personal decision. The questions 
are in such form that the answers will be most fitting as 







statements of personal preference. After answering them 
in that way some general remarks may be acceptable, 
especially as some of the decisions made must stand, even 
after the most elaborate explanation, as cranky, absurd, 
or anything else obnoxious, to those whose habit of thought 
is not in line with that by which they are reached. Our 
correspondent’s use of the expressions “ you hyphenate,” 
“you write,” etc., must mean that he finds the terms as 
noted in the Standard Dictionary, since only in that work 
are they recorded as my choice. All the compound forms 
in that dictionary were chosen by me, and in general they 
show what I should choose to-day if I were doing a similar 
work; but in a comparatively few instances certain cir- 
cumstances were allowed to influence the choice against 
my true opinion, and in some others my opinion was made 
to appear unduly dogmatic in favor of a certain form that 
I should not insist upon save as the better one to use in a 
record where only one form could be given. Gospel-wagon 
is a term of the kind just mentioned above. I should 
never criticise any one for writing gospel wagon, though 
I should myself use the hyphen. And yet I do not think 
gospel worker should have a hyphen. To those who think 
the two forms conflict I should say, use neither hyphen. 
Prayer-meeting and praise-meeting are words that have 
been more often compounded than otherwise in the best 
print, and are so given in all the dictionaries except Web- 
ster’s International, which work dropped the hyphen from 
one and kept it in the other, strangely giving prayer meet- 
ing, but praise-meeting, though I have no hesitation in 
asserting positively that no such difference can be proved 
to be established in usage. I prefer both of these with the 
hyphen, when considering them alone, probably because I 
am convinced that they prevail in that form in the best 
usage; but I do not like the idea of using hyphens in the 
other terms here grouped with them, and should prefer 
omitting all the hyphens rather than making all these 
terms compounds. Bible-oath and Bible-lesson are nearly 
alike in their nature to demand similarity of form, and 
they are correctly enough compounded if one chooses to 
compound them. Usage, however, seems largely to favor 
Bible oath and Bible lesson, and I really have no fixed 
choice.. The only point I am sure of is that I should not 
write the two terms near together in differing form. Good 
enough argument could be made in favor either of com- 
pounding or of separation, but they should be alike any- 
way. North-American I hold to be better than North 
American in any use, not only as an adjective, and in 
my own work, whether writing or printing, Central- 
American, South-American, East-Indian, New-Yorker, 
New-Englander, and all other terms just like them, will 
always have the hyphen. But this is for a reason that has 
no bearing whatever on the words mentioned with the first 
of these in our question. My reason is that the suffix is 
added to the name as a whole, not only to the last word of 
the name, a North-American being a native or inhabitant 
of North America, not an American of the North, or any- 
thing else that makes North truly a separate adjective in 
this use. No one can truthfully say that there is any error 
in making the other compounds, but there is no such cogent 
reason for compounding as in the case of the words with 
suffixes, and usage favors keeping them separate. I prefer 
them separated, both on the ground of usage and because 
the capital letters are sufficient distinction in form. This 
is true also in many other cases. Thus, while I have seen 
in print such forms as United-States army, New-York city, 
Chief-Justice Chase, etc., I should not use these hyphens, 
nor those in Old-Testament, Holy-Spirit, etc., because usage 
has never established them, and because they are not 
needed. Practically universal usage makes well-known a 
compound adjective before a noun, as in a well-known man, 
but separates the words well known in the other use. In 
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both cases we have an adverb and a participial adjective, 
but in the first they stand in the unified sense of a single 
qualifying adjective, and in the other they are used as a 
participle and a modifying adverb, in the normal gram- 
matical construction. Some people nowadays are so rad- 
ically loose as to grammatical construction as to reject 
hyphens almost entirely, and they do not compound well 
known in either use; but, as said above, the distinction 
here indicated is practically universal. There are many 
diverse opinions about compounding in English, from that 
of the stickler for absolute consistency (which is as unat- 
tainable as absolute consistency in the forms of preterits 
and participles) to that of the stickler at the other extreme 
who wants no hyphens at all. Naturally, this being so, 
everything possible, and many things that one would sup- 
pose to be impossible, is found in print. One of the most 
surprising instances of looseness is found in the work of a 
famous author who used to be a typesetter, and consists 
in the use of woodpile, wood-pile, and wood pile, all three 
within two short pages. A key to the commonest action 
in such matters exists in one man’s answer to the question 
what to do about compounds, who wrote, “I always use a 
hyphen whenever two words are to be written as one,” 
actually nullifying the assertion in the very act of making 
it, by writing when and ever as one word without a hyphen. 
The one fact that can be proved as to really general prac- 
tice is that the majority, even of the best writers, have not 
yet adopted any systematic method. Yet it may be safely 
asserted that no person can be found to deny that, as in 
the case of the wood-pile, some one of the three forms 
must be better than either of the others, or at least that it 
is better to use one form in three instances close together. 
Any choice must be based on some kind of reasoning, and 
any reason that is cogent in favor of any choice as to one 
term must be equally applicable to any other term exactly 
like it; that is, if wood-pile is good form for naming a pile 
of wood, the hyphened form is equally right for a pile of 
anything else, and also for such a collection or mass under 
any other name, as heap — thus, book-pile or sand-heap. 
But usage forbids carrying such logic to its full fruition, 
unless we wish to make the language all new in this 
respect, which I do not wish to do. _Usage has thoroughly 
established in single-word form many terms in which such 
rigid logic would prescribe a hyphen, as sunrise, sunset, 
sunbeam, eyeball, eyesight. Practice must be founded on 
such reasoning as this by Lindley Murray about moods and 
tenses: “If the arrangement of the moods, tenses, etc., 
which we have adopted is suited to the idiom of our tongue, 
and the principle on which they are adopted is extended as 
far as use and convenience require, where is the impro- 
priety in arresting our progress and fixing our forms at 
the point of utility? A principle may be warrantably 
adopted, and carried to a precise convenient extent, without 
subjecting its supporters to the charge of inconsistency for 
not pursuing it beyond the line of use and propriety.” 





THINGS TO AVOID. 


It is bad to make remarks about the food at dinner, or 

To talk about things which only interest yourself. 

To contradict your friends when they are speaking. 

To grumble about your home and relatives to outsiders. 

To say smart things which may hurt one’s feelings. 

To be rude to those who serve you, either in shop or at 
home. 

To think first of your own pleasure when you are giving 
a party. 

To refuse ungraciously when somebody wishes to do you 
a favor. 

To behave in a street car or train as if no one else had 
a right to be there.— Byron Williams. 
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Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AN AUTHOR’S OPINION OF PROOFREADERS.* 


BY N. J. WERNER. 


a novel by Ida Boy-Ed, entitled “ Nichts tiber 
| mich ” (“Nothing Over Me’), running in Ueber 
Land und Meer, occurs this paragraph: 
“ Alveston picked up a newspaper and began 
to read. But he took in nothing of that over 
which his eyes passed. He read like a proof- 
reader; he saw only words, built up of letters, 
and sought for no sense.” This paragraph angered the 
editor of the Korrespondent, and he replied to it in the 
following terms: 

“How peculiarly this worthy woman must paint the 
work of proofreading in her mind. Should she be com- 
pelled to earn her daily bread through reading proof, and 
attempt to do her work in this manner, she would be kicked 
out, even from the worst ‘ blacksmith’ shop, the very first 
day.” Upon this the author sent the following letter to the 
editor: “It is one of my principles to remain silent in 
respect to personal attacks. But your No. 144 [of the Korre- 
spondent] has been sent to me from so many sides, and I 
have also received letters (thankfully, not anonymous 
ones) from proofreading circles, that I may do well, in a 
few words, to state my position in this matter. Nothing 
is farther from my mind than to insult a so highly worthy 
and so extremely necessary calling as that of the proof- 
reader. . . . I grew up among power presses and 
proofsheets, for my father was a master printer. I have 
published a large number of books. I often furnish jour- 

- nals and periodicals of the first class with original miscel- 
lany, the proofs of which I not always have the opportunity 
of reading. No one can deny me large experience in this 
field. If all proofreaders were infallible and never became 
dulled while reading, the repeated reading of proofs would 
not be necessary. That proofs are not read twice, thrice, 
merely to see if previous corrections have been made, we all 
know too well. There are scientific works which receive as 
many as eight readings before they are passed for publica- 
tion. 

“Tf the letters composing a word appear in disorder, 
so that it conveys no sense, even a child recognizes it as a 
mechanical misfortune, a printer’s bad luck. But if a 
correctly spelled word ruins the sense of a sentence, one 
can wager a hundred to one that the proofreader merely 
read the letters of the text. For example, I found within 
the last few days in a Berlin journal, in which printers’ 
mistakes are rare, the phrase: ‘ As the dead one (verstor- 
bene) returned.’ From the context ‘the lost one (ver- 
lorne), was evidently meant. Daily one finds sucn errors 
— even in books. 

“Nothing tires the brain more than proofreading. 
After perusal of a quantity of proofsheets the readers are 
seldom so fresh that they can read according to the sense. 
Slowly they glide into that mechanical condition in which 
they can look at words only to note their spelling. 

“T maintain, however, that this is advantageous; that 
there would be more misspellings if reading were not done 
mechanically. If the mental participation of the proof- 
reader — who is always a person of culture, and often one 
of literary capacity — were too highly aroused to the spirit- 
ual content of the sheets before him, countless typographic 
errors would escape his attention. 

“Tf the proofreaders feel angry or demeaned, which I 
in no degree intended, I can, in order to appease them, do 
no more, when my new novel appears in book form, than 
to modify the offensive paragraph by saying ‘ He read like 
a tired proofreader.’ ” 





* From the Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Buchdrucker-Zeitung. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical depart ts of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 

All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 















METAL PICA MEASURES (387).— “Can you give me the 
name and address of a firm in Chicago making steel or 
brass pica measures?” Answer.— The Standard Rule 
Company, 4725 Indiana avenue, Chicago. 


Friy-sticks Havine “ Stars” (394).—“ Where can I 
procure the fly-stick having swell tin ‘stars?’ I under- 
stand they prevent smutting of the stock.” Answer.— 
A. F. Wanner & Co., 340 Dearborn street, Chicago, carry 
them in stock. 


METAL NAME-PLATES (390).— “Kindly give us the 
name and address of a firm making metal name-plates for 
a machine we purpose putting on the market.” Answer.— 
Write to the Turner Brass Works, 184 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Also, J. F. Tenney & Co., 152 Lake street, 
Chicago. 

GUMMED TAPE FOR PACKAGE SEALERS (389) .— “ Kindly 
give us the name of firm manufacturing gummed tape for 
package-sealing tape machines. We are in the market for 
quite a quantity of this material.” Answer.— James D. 
McLaurin Company, Tribune building, New York, can sup- 
ply you. 

FINGER PROTECTORS FOR PRESSFEEDERS (396) .— “ Can 
you tell me where I can procure rubber fingers to use while 
feeding rough stock?” Answer.— There are several kinds 
of finger-tips which are suitable for this purpose. One 
grade we have seen which is reversible, having a smooth 
and a corrugated side, is sold for 15 cents and may be pro- 
cured from dealers in rubber sundries. 


DEVICE TO DISSIPATE ELECTRICITY IN PAPER (397) .— 
“Ts there any practical method of preventing electricity in 
stock? At various times we have much of this trouble.” 
Answer.— D. H. Champlin, 735 Stock Exchange building, 
Chicago, handles a device which obviates slip-sheeting, also 
dissipates electricity in stock. The Thalmann Printing Ink 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, have a compound which is 
said to do the work satisfactorily. 


CURLING OF GUMMED LABELS (408) .— “ We have a great 
deal of gumming to do, such as labels for hosiery mills. 
One end is gummed. We are having a lot of trouble with 
the label curling. Would you kindly suggest a way to pre- 
vent this?” Answer.— Better use fish-glue for the gum- 
ming; it is much better than mucilage. If you must use 
mucilage, make it pretty thin, and let the labels dry very 
slowly. Better experiment with the fish-glue first. 


Die PRESS AND ENGRAVING MACHINE (381) .—* Please 
furnish me the address of a firm handling a plate press for 
cards and fancy stationery, and the machine for making 
the plates.” Answer.— The following firms make or han- 
dle die or plate presses: American Falcon Press Com- 
pany, 346 Broadway, New York city; E. R. Carver Com- 


pany,. Fifteenth street and Lehigh avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Modern Machine Company, Belleville, Illi- 
nois, and Roth Machine Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
We do not know of a machine for making plates for work 
of this character. 

PASTE FOR FOLDING BoxEs (373) .— “ Kindly advise me 
of the best method of making paste for folding boxes. 
The paste I use at present is the regular paperhangers’ 
paste, but this causes the paper to buckle up.” Answer.— 
The paperhangers’ paste to which you refer is too thin. 
If you have an open end, live steam-pipe, mix up the best 
quality of flour in cold water, adding to it five per cent by 
weight of dextrin and one per cent of alum. The con- 
sistency should be about that of thick cream. Now insert 
the end of the steam-pipe into your kettle, and turn on the 
full pressure of steam, meanwhile stirring the mixture 
with a stick until it thickens and changes from a bluish- 
white to a dark-cream color. When cold, this paste can be 
reduced with water to a workable consistency. The buck- 
ling of which you complain is caused by using a watery 
paste. 

ORIGIN OF THE PRINTERS’ DEvIL (391).— “ Where can 
we get a book that tells us why an apprentice is called the 
‘printers’ devil’? We have read that during the supersti- 
tious ages the people believed that any one who was con- 
nected with the printing business was in league with the 
devil. We would certainly appreciate this information if 
you can give it to us.” Answer.— The following account 
of the origin of printers’ devils is taken from the Grub 
Street Journal of October 26, 1732, and may be taken as 
authoritative: “As I was going the other day into Lin- 
coln’s Inn, under a great gateway I met several lads loaded 
with great bundles of newspapers, which they brought 
from the stamp office. They were all exceeding black and 
dirty; from whence I inferred they were ‘ printers’ devils’ 
carrying from thence the return of unsold newspapers, 
after the stamps had been cut off. They stopt under the 
gateway, and there laid down their loads; when one of 
them made the following harangue: ‘ Devils, Gentlemen 
and Brethren — Though I think we have no occasion to be 
ashamed on account of the vulgar opinion concerning the 
origin of our name, yet we ought to acknowledge ourselves 
obliged to the learned herald who, upon the death of any 
person of title, constantly gives an exact account of his 
ancient family in my London Evening Post. He says, 
there was one Monsieur Devile, or DeVille, who came over 
with the Conqueror, in company with De Laune, De Vice, 
De Vul, D’Ashwood, D’Urfie, D’Umphry, etc. One of the 
sons of this Monsieur DeVille was taken in by the famous 
William Caxton, in 1471, as an errand boy, was afterward 
his apprentice, and, in time, an eminent printer, from 
whom our order took their name. But suppose they took 
it from infernal devils, it was not because they were mes- 
sengers frequently sent out in darkness, and appeared very 
black, but upon a reputed account, viz.: John Fust, or 
Faustus, of Mentz, in Germany, was the inventor of print- 
ing, for which he was called a conjuror, and his art the 
Black Art. As he kept a constant succession of boys, to 
run on errands, who were always very black, these they 
called devils; some of whom being raised to be his appren- 
tices, he was said to have raised many a devil.’” This 
Fust was a partner of Gutenberg, and the art of printing 
being still a secret, the public considered that the books 
which issued from their establishment could not have been 
produced so quickly without assistance from the Evil One 
himself. Hence it was not a great stretch of imagination 
in that superstitious age, to regard the ink-bedaubed lads 
who were seen emerging cautiously from the printing-office 
of Fust and Gutenberg, as “ devil’s apprentices,” or “ print- 
ers’ devils.” 
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ORGANIZATION IN NEW YORK. 

The movement initiated at the record meeting of New 
York employing printers held on December 28 has taken 
the next logical step. At the first meeting it was ordered 
that a committee of fifteen be appointed to “ formulate 
rules and regulations for this new organization.” This 
committee, with former Congressman Little as chairman 
and Charles W. Smith as secretary, was composed of the 
following gentlemen: Frederick Alfred, Isaac H. Blan- 
chard, J. W. Bothwell, William Green, H. C. Hallenbeck, 
James Halley, William Kiesling, Edmund Osborn, M. J. 
Pendergast, Judd Redfield, Robert Schalkenbach, Martin 
Stettiner and Edward Carroll, Jr. 

The committee reported to a second meeting held on 
January 25 recommendations as to what, in its opinion, 
ought to be done, but made no pretensions of submitting a 
complete plan to the meeting, 
which it was impossible to 
devise in the limited time at 
its disposal. The basic prin- 
ciple of the scheme is given 
under the caption “Purpose,” 
which is “To maintain a 
cost-teaching and estimating 
bureau, with dues sufficient 
to enable the organization to 
furnish, free of cost to each 
of its members, competent 
men to install a thorough 
and satisfactory cost system. 

“The association shall 
maintain, without cost to its 
members other than their 
dues, a corps of estimators 
sufficient to enable any mem- 
ber to receive figures on 
ordinary specifications within 
twenty-four hours, and on 
large or complicated specifi- 
cations as quickly as, or more 
quickly than, the member 
could himself make them. 
The figure made by the esti- 
mator on any given specifica- 
tion shall, unless objection 
be raised at the time by one 
of the bidders, become the 
minimum for that specifica- 
tion. If any interested bidder 
thinks that the price quoted 
is too high or too low he may, 
through the manager, call a 
meeting of the interested bid- 
ders to be held at the association office, and there the esti- 
mator and the bidders shall work out the proper price, and 
said price shall become the approved price. It shall be the 
privilege of any interested bidder to quote the approved 
price or as much higher as in his judgment is proper, but 
no lower.” 

The establishment of a credit department is another 
feature of the proposed “ Employing Printers Associa- 
tion of New York,” which is the name suggested by the 
committee. 

The dues (paid monthly in advance) are to be one-half 
of one per cent of the mechanical pay-roll for the previous 
year, with a minimum of $60 a year. The initiation fee 
proposed is five times the annual dues. 

The usual officers are provided for by the committee 
together with a “ governing committee ” of nine, including 
the four executive officials — president, vice-president, sec- 
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retary and treasurer. The five remaining members are to 
be selected with “a regard to the size of the offices” and 
nature of the business represented. The object is to insure 
that book, periodical, job, law, color and general mercan- 
tile printers will be represented on the governing com- 
mittee, which is designed to be a continuing body, changing 
its personnel gradually. This committee is vested with 
large powers, for the draft submitted says it should have 
“discretion and power to deal with special cases as may 
seem equitable.” 

The association is to have authority to establish mini- 
mum rates on plain bookwork from plates, law printing 
and other work that is uniform in character. Estimates 
on all specifications exceeding $100 shall be prepared at the 
association’s office, the checking being done by members 
bidding on the job. Work costing more than $50 and less 
than $100 shall be figured on 
by members and checked by 
the association. The method 
to be pursued in such cases 
may be described thus: 

“The member receiving a 
request for estimate on an 
order running from $50 to 
$100 shall immediately re- 
port same with specifications. 
If the order has already been 
reported, he will be so noti- 
fied and price given him. If 
it has not been reported, it 
shall be his duty to immedi- 
ately make up figures on 
same and telephone them to 
the association with particu- 
lars, for criticism and O. K. 
If his price is accepted by 
the association, that price 
shall become the minimum for 
the order. The reporting 
member is entitled to quote 
the association’s minimum 
rate.” 

Regulations of this char- 
acter must be enforced by a 
penalty, but the only punitive 
feature mentioned is expul- 
sion, which may be imposed 
by a seventy-five per cent 
vote of the members at any 
regular or special meeting, if 
six days’ notice has _ been 
given of intention to disci- 
pline the offending member. 

This plan was discussed and amended at the January 
mass-meeting, and the committee was about to secure sig- 
natures, when a new obstacle arose. Some who dissented 
from the committee of fifteen’s plan called another mass- 
meeting, which decided to appoint five to confer with the 
senior committee. The outcome has not been made public. 

A writer in our correspondence department says the 
movement is dead. Mr. Smith, a prominent factor in the 
work, does not agree with that conclusion. He says even 
the dissidents concede prices should be increased, and the 
only way to do so is through organization. To his mind the 
agitation has been so effective that there “ will appear in 
the field of New York printing an organization the pur- 
pose of which shall be to educate printers in the cost of 
their work, and to encourage a disposition on the part of 
members to sell their product at prices which shall make 
possible some reasonable profits.” 
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TRADE NOTES 








Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President, Herman 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
urer, W. J. Pattison, New York Evening Post; Manager, Lincoln B. 
Palmer, World building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Com- 
mittee, H. N. Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, Ill. 


CANADIAN Press ASssocIATION.— President, D. Williams, Bulletin, Col- 
lingwood, Ont.; First Vice-President, L. S. Channell, Record, Sherbrooke, 
P. Q.; Second Vice-President, J. F. Mackay, Globe, Toronto, Ont.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. R. Bone, Star, Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, A. E. 
Bradwin, Reformer, Galt, Ont. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UnitTEeD States.— President, 
Will H. Mayes, Bulletin, Brownwood, Texas; First Vice-President, 
A. Nevin Pomeroy, Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; Second Vice- 
President, R. E. Dowdell, Advocate, Artesian, S. D.; Third Vice-President, 
Frederick P. Hall, Daily Journal, Jamestown, N. Y.; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Wm. F. Parrott, Reporter, Waterloo, Iowa; Recording Secretary, 
R. H. Walker, Democrat, Athens, Ala.; Treasurer, Will Curtis, Star Courier, 
Kewanee, Ill.; Poet Laureate, W. E. Pabor, Florida Agriculturist, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Flag Custodian, C. F. Lehman, Herald, Halletsville, Texas; 
Editor and Publisher of Official Paper, B. B. Herbert, National Printer- 
Journalist, Chicago, Tl. 

FEDERATION OF TRADE Press AssociaTion.— President, David Williams, 
Iron Age, New York city; Vice-President, C. V. Anderson, Root Newspapers 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary-Treasurer, John Clyde Oswald, 
American Printer, New York City. 


Unitep TyPoOTHETAE OF AMERICA.— President, E. Lawrence Fell, 518 
Ludlow street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-President, Wilson H. Lee, New 
Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind.; Secretary, 
John Macintyre, Bourse building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA (New York Branch).— President, Charles 
Francis; Vice-President, J. William Walker; Recording Secretary, William 
H. Van Wart; Treasurer, B. Peele Willett; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. W. Gregory, Room 2, 75 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS.— President, H. C. C. 
Stiles, Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. A. Gatchel, Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
Frank H. Clark, Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Treasurer, John C. Bragdon, John C. Bragdon Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL TyYPOGRAPHICAL Union.— President, James M. Lynch, 
Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Hays, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
Hugo Miller, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, Daniel L. Coreoran, 97 Cornelia street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. W. Bramwood, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIoN.— Presi- 
dent, George L. Berry, Rooms 702-705 Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; First Vice-President, Peter J. Dobbs, 1065 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Second Vice-President, M. H. Flannery, 14 Custom House court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Third Vice-President, Peter J. Breen, 76 Lafayette street, 
New York, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick J. McMullen, Rooms 702-705 
Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BookBINDERS.— President and General 
Organizer, Robert Glockling, 132 Nassau street, New York; First Vice- 
President, Joseph A. Prout, New York city; Second Vice-President, Miss 
Rose Kelleher, San Francisco, Cal.; Third Vice-President, Louis ‘Stark, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, James W. Dougherty, 182 Nassau 
street, New York city; Statistician, Harry G. Kalb, 826 Division street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION OF NortTH AMERICA.— President, 
Matthew Woll, 6216 May strect, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-President, Andrew 
J. Gallagher, San Francisco, Cal. ; Second Vice- President, Edward J. 
~~, Pittsburg, Pa.; Third Vice-President, ne Pe Brady, New York, 

. ¥.; Seeretary-Treasurer, Louis A. Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION.— President, 
James J. Freel, 1889 Eighty-fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
J. Fremont Frey, care News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Executive Board, the fore- 
going, and August D. Robrahn, Chicago, Ill.; M. J. Shea, Washington, 
D. C.; George W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

BROTHERHOOD OF Woop ENGRAVERS No. 1.— President, William Blandan, 
49 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Paul Rau; Recording 
Secretary, Otto Kuhm; Financial ‘Seoretary, Fred Kemmerling; Treasurer, 
Al Feiss; Sergeant-at- Arms, Harry Stuart 

SHow PRINTERS’ Aniaeien «aati: Charles W. Jordan, Chicago, 
president of the Central Show Printing and Engraving Company; Vice- 
President, James Hennegan, Cincinnati; Treasurer, H. J. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary, Clarence E. Runey, Cincinnati. 

NationaAL Paper TRADE AssocrIATION.— President, W. F. McQuillen, 
Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, E. U. Kimbark, Chicago; Secon 
Vice-President, John Leslie, Minneapolis; Secretary, T. F. Smith, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Treasurer, E. E. Wright, New York city. 

EMPLOYING’ PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS.— President, Wil- 
liam Pfaff, of Searcy & Pfaff; Vice-President, Frank P. Hyatt; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. M. Upton. 


Ben FRANKLIN CLUB OF CHICAGO.— President, W. J. Hartman; Vice- 
President, Wm. A. Grant; Treasurer, Julius C. Kirchner; Secretary, F. I. 
Ellick, 1327 Monadnock block, Chicago, Ill. 

FRANKLIN CLUB OF WisconsIN.— President, George H. Owen; Vice- 
President, M. C. Rotier; Treasurer, P. H. Bamford; Secretary, Charles 
Gillett, 203-204 Montgomery building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF TExAS.— President, George M. 
Courts, Galveston; Treasurer, Robert Clarke, San Antonio; Secretary, Mar- 
vin D. Evans, Fort Worth. 

WESTERN MASTER PRINTERS’ AssocIATION.— President, Seneca C. Beach, 
of Mann & Beach, Portland, Ore.; Vice-President, J. M. Anderson, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. ; Secretary, A. B. Howe, Pioneer Bindery and Printing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, L. Osborne, San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant 
Secretary, E. R. Reed, Portland, Ore. 

AssocIATED BILLPOSTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa.— President, George L. Chennell, Columbus, Ohio; Vice-President, 
Walter S. Burton, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, Clarence U. Philley, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Secretary, Charles Barnard, Suite 609, Rector building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING TRADES ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO (an advisory 
organization composed of employing printers, employees, paper dealers, type- 
founders, inkmakers, etc.).— President, Charles A. Murdock; vice- president, 
I. O. Upham; treasurer, Grattan Phillips; secretary, George B. Goodhue, 
343 Front street, San Francisco, Cal. ; executive committee, George F. Neal, 
John Kitchen, Jr., Frank Abbott. 

DEATH OF TREASURER OF BIRNIE PAPER COMPANY.— The 
sudden death is announced on January 25 last of Alfred 
Birnie, treasurer of the well-known paper house of Alfred 


Birnie & Co., of Springfield, Massachusetts. 


I. T. U. OPPOSED TO FARMING OuT CENSUS WorK.— The 
International Typographical Union officials opposed the 
clause in the national census bill permitting the director of 
the census to have the printing contracted for by private 
firms. As a consequence local unions addressed congress- 
men asking them not to overthrow President Roosevelt’s 
veto of the bill. 


AGED EGYPTIAN COMPOSITOR IN HarRD Luck.— There 
was recently admitted to a local charitable institution a 
compositor named Ibrahim Effendi Chabrawi, who had 
been for a long time past employed at the National Egyp- 
tian Printing Office at Cairo. He had been apprenticed to 
the business when nine years of age, and had passed eighty 
years in the trade.— Printing Machinery, London. 


AN ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARY.— “Insatsudoshi, a 
monthly journal devoted to the art of printing, No. 1, 
established five years ago,” comes to us from the publishing 
office Insatsudoshi, Kai Kyoto, Japan. This is all the Eng- 
lish it has in it. The illustrations in half-tone are well 
executed, though the reductions in the plates are much too 
minute. It is filled with ideas, for the ideographs are there. 


EDITORIAL CONVENTION.— The next convention of the 
National Editorial Association will be held at Seattle, 
Washington, July 19 to 25. That was the decision of the 
executive committee at its annual meeting held at Kansas 
City on February 3. An elaborate program of entertain- 
ment has been arranged by the Seattle people, but Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, was a good second in the race for the 
honor. 

PAPERMAKERS’ CONVENTION.— The International Broth- 
erhood of Papermakers, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers held its annual convention at Boston during the 
week February 8-13. There were fifty-two delegates pres- 
ent. The general strike of the papermakers was dis- 
cussed at length, and there were speeches advocating closer 
cooperation between the printing trades and papermakers’ 
unions. 

PHILADELPHIA BANQUET.— In keeping with the atmos- 
phere of Poor Richard that clings to the city, the employ- 
ing printers of the City of Brotherly Love celebrated 
Franklin’s birthday by a banquet in the Clover Room of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. More than two hundred 
covers were laid, the company entertaining out-of-town 
guests hailing from New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Boston, New Haven, Richmond, Oswego, Buffalo, Wilkes- 
barre, and Mr. Courts from far-off Galveston. Under the 
guidance of Toastmaster Edward Stern, E. Lawrence Fell, 
president of the United Typothete, George H. Buchanan, 




















Hon. William Bunn, Walter McDougall and Charles W. 
Smith and Robert Middleditch of New York made speeches. 
CANADIAN NEWSPAPERMEN TO MEET.— The Canadian 
Press Association will hold its annual meeting at Toronto 
on March 25-27. This organization is on record as opposing 
the Dominion postal regulations which discriminate against 
American publications and has secured several important 
modifications. It is expected the subject will be given con- 
sideration at the forthcoming session. D. Williams, of the 
Collingwood (Ont.) Bulletin, is president of the association, 
and J. R. Bone, of the Toronto Star, secretary-treasurer. 


PRINTER TARDY IN PRESENTING BILL.— Observing read- 
ers are not surprised at anything which may happen in 
bounding, progressive Kansas. Among things unique is a 
printer who is slow in rendering bills — so slow in fact that 
the press says the board of commissioners of Leavenworth 
county “issued an order to Frank Harmon to render his 
bill for all due him from the county to date.” Lucky 
Harmon! to be able to allow an account to rest, and to 
have a customer so anxious to pay that such an order was 
issued. 

Wants U. T. A. CONVENTION.— The Typothete of 
Rochester, New York, is anxious to secure and is hopeful 
of getting the next convention of the United Typothete of 
America. It was generally supposed that Cleveland had 
the preference, but the Rochesterans express surprise at 
the strong sentiment in favor of holding the convention in 
the neighborhood of Niagara Falls. E. C. Sanger, of the 
Central Printing and Engraving Company, president of 
the local Typothetz, is pushing Rochester’s claims on the 
attention of the national executive committee, which names 
place and date of the meeting. 


NovEL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING.— The London Morn- 
ing Leader is seeking publicity by giving unique moving- 
picture shows throughout its territory. Starting with a 
view of a news event of the day, the films show the news 
coming into the Morning Leader office on the “ tape”; the 
editor putting it in shape; operators setting up the copy; 
stereotypers casting plates; 3 A.M., the prospective reader 
sleeping at his home; the presses hard at work; the 
autos starting with their loads of papers; the paper at 
the breakfast table. To stimulate interest the Leader 
offers $250 (and a like amount in consolation prizes of $5 
each) for the best name for its advertising venture. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR CAUSES LEGISLATION.— “ Jersey 
law ” has long been the subject of jest among the irreverent 
and a terror to “ malefactors of meager wealth,” but when 
a Republican candidate for alderman lost his seat because 
a compositor omitted a letter in his Christian name it was 
too much for even patriotic Jerseymen. Rudolph G. Schaaf 
was the victim, his name appearing on some pasters as 
“Rudoph.” His friends introduced a bill amending the 
election act, so that typographical errors may not invali- 
date elections. It is remarkable that some one did not pro- 
pose an amendment that the printer or his proofreader be 
made responsible, financially and otherwise, for such 
errors. 

CANADIAN PUBLISHERS WANT NEw LIBEL LAw.—A 
deputation of Ontario newspapermen waited on the attor- 
ney-general of the province to discuss proposed amend- 
ments to the libel laws. Among a host of suggestions the 
newspapermen wanted the law changed so that “ When 
several papers are being sued for the same alleged offense 
the conditions for securing a consolidation of interests” 
should be made easy. They also urged that it was impos- 
sible to verify the news items in these days of numerous 
editions, consequently a prompt explanation and apology 
should be summary reparation for alleged injury arising 
from news matter from sections other than that in which 
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the offending publication circulates. The attorney-general 
said something might be done, but as the newspaper frater- 
nity was asking for special or class legislation the legis- 
lature would treat the subject with much care and a good 
deal of hesitation. 

Amos CUMMINGS MEMoRIAL.— President Lynch, of the 
International Typographical Union, took advantage of the 
Christmastide feeling to ask for contributions to be devoted 
to the erection of an addition to the Union Printers’ Home 
for the proper housing of the library of eight thousand 
volumes. The cost of the addition will be about $25,000 
and the response to Mr. Lynch’s appeal was so generous 
that $18,000 of the amount is now in the officers’ hands. 
The building will be a memorial to Amos Cummings, a 
former editor of the Sun and the Tribune of New York, 
and the first union printer to be elected to Congress. 
Mr. Cummings was a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Home in 1890. 


THE PEOPLE’S PRINTING IN MASSACHUSETTS.— Boston 
has had a municipal printing-plant for some years, but the 
present city printer recommends its abolition on the ground 
that it has been and is an expensive luxury — hurtful to 
the city treasury and harmful to the employees. The State 
printing is done by contract, and it breeds dissatisfaction 
also. The Boston Traveler tells us that a legislator is ask- 
ing for an investigation to determine whether too much of 
the State’s money is not finding its way into the pockets of 
printers. It is the old, old story of a plethora of copies 
being ordered, as another legislator proposes to reduce the 
run on the board of agriculture’s report from twenty-four 
thousand to ten thousand five hundred. 


BUSINESS GooD IN NEw YorkK.— Charles W. Smith, sec- 
retary of the New York Typothetz, and prominent in the 
price-raising movement in that city, speaking of business 
conditions, said: ‘“ Recently I made a canvass of many of 
the largest printing-shops of New York city and found in 
every instance these houses reported that they were very 
busy. Each printing concern seemed to take it for granted 
that its house was the only one that was busy, and that the 
others were doing a comparatively small business. As a 
matter of fact, the volume of business done in the printing 
houses of New York is very large, and the only reason why 
printers are complaining of hard times is that they are not 
getting a fair price for their product. The fault surely is 
not with the volume of business done.” 


Bic Six’s BALL.— New York Typographical Union had 
its Lincoln celebration in the shape of a ball at Grand 
Central Palace on the evening of February 11. The hall 
was decorated with reminders of the martyred President, 
among them being a large painting which was loaned by a 
prominent art collector. The proceeds of the entertain- 
ment will be used for the maintenance of beds in various 
New York hospitals. As three thousand persons were in 
attendance, the amount can not be insignificant. President 
Lynch and Public Printer Donnelly were among the dis- 
tinguished guests. The following constituted the com- 
mittee of arrangements: B. A. Abbett, chairman; S. A. 
Atkinson, vice-chairman; T. S. Rowe, secretary; Louis 
Frank, George Owen, Charles Peppel, Joseph First, 
William F. Butz, W. S. Abernethy, W. H. Collins, Harry 
Entwistle, James King, John F. Halloran, E. A. Finn, 
L. B. Hart, T. W. Johns, John McCutcheon, Harry McFall, 
George Brady, W. J. Loughman, J. McKenna, Frank Eames 
and Wiiliam A. Penny. 

BEN FRANKLIN CLUB DINNER.— The “ annual banquet 
and entertainment,” as the menu put it, of the Ben Frank- 
lin Club of Chicago was held on Saturday, February 13, at 
the Auditorium Hotel, and was an unqualified success, 525 
covers being laid. The tables cleared, William H. Sleepeck 
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took charge as master of toasts, and rather surprised the 
Franklinites by his quaint comment and pert vivacity. 
There was singing by a quartette and several soloists, 
a monologist and a ventriloquist, who, as Sir Charles 
Middleton of Australia, made his manikins do the usual 
printorial “stunt” of cutting a price on a job from $500 
to $100 in the wild scramble for work. The obvious lesson 
was that printers should get together. President Hartman 
made an address relating to the club’s aims and its suc- 
cesses; W. H. Manss, secretary of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Judge John N. Newcomer and Rev. 
Frank G. Smith also spoke, the latter on Abraham Lincoln, 
winding up Chicago’s celebration of the emancipator’s cen- 
tenary. The affair was in charge of the following com- 
mittee: W. H. Kendig (chairman), J. A. Morgan, O. A. 
Koss, E. F. Harman, with President Hartman and Secre- 
tary Ellick as ex-officio assistants. 

SLOWNESS IN DELIVERY CAUSES Loss oF SuiT.— In the 
New York Supreme Court Justice Dayton gave a decision 
of unusual interest to theatrical managers, when he dis- 
missed the complaint in an action by Arnold Bickenstaff, as 
assignee of the American Lithograph Company, of Cincin- 
nati, against Alfred Weis, manager of the “ Toast of the 
Town ” Company, to recover $3,200 for printing the show- 
bills and posters to use while the company was on the road. 
Weis was represented by former Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Alfred J. Talley, who asserted that the show-bills 
were not furnished at the time designated in the contract, 
and that the play had to start out on the road without 
printing. As a result, he asserted, the attraction was 
obliged to close. Counsel for the assignee admitted that the 
lithograph company was a month late in getting out the 
bills contracted for, but testified that the company supplied 
other paper from its stock that was just as good. Talley 
asked that the complaint be dismissed and Justice Dayton 
said he would do so, but on application of counsel for the 
plaintiff that he be permitted to withdraw a juror the court 
permitted a juror to be withdrawn and a mistrial was 
entered.— Dramatic Mirror. 

FRANKLIN REMEMBERED AT WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
Knights of Momus—better known as the “ Knockers’ 
Club ” — composed of Washington printers devoted to fun, 
celebrated Franklin’s anniversary by a banquet at the 
Arlington Hotel. Speakers and visitors were made the 
subject of mirth and the objects of badinage. Among the 
guests were Senators Warner, Clark, Smith and Taylor 
and Representatives Keifer, Kahn, John Sharp Williams, 
Elliot, Bartholdt, Rauscher and Sulzer, President Lynch 
of the Typographical Union, Public Printer Donnelly, 
Willis L. Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau, and 
Messrs. Gompers, Morrison and Mitchell of the Federation 
of Labor. What is said at a “ Knockers’” entertainment 
never sees the light of day, which is a wise precaution for a 
group which has the audacity to give this unsocial screed 
a prominent place on its program: 

You sing a little song or two; 
And you have a little chat ; 


You make a little candy fudge, 
And then you take your hat. 


You hold her hand and say good-night ! 
As sweetly as you can; 

Ain’t that a hell of an evening 
For a great, big, healthy man? 





THE COST SYSTEM IN BOSTON. 
Regarding the cost system, Boston is taking hold of it 

in good shape; several of the largest plants have installed 
it either in whole or in part, and the same is also true of 
several of the smaller shops. It is a good thing, and we 
have united to push it along.— U. T. A. Bulletin. 
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- CO-OPERATIVE POSTER ADVERTISING. 


Calling attention to the fact that if the Americans have 
pointed the way in advertising, English merchants and 
publishers have not been slow of late years to follow, Con- 
sul J. P. Worden, of Bristol, comments: 

“There are evidences that the English printers and 
advertising agents, utilizing the conditions at hand, are 
destined, in some respects at least, to outdo their American 
competitors. 

“One ingenious and very successful, because fresh and 
attractive, means of advertising now considerably employed 
in England is that of the illustrated poster, printed usually 
by the processes of colored lithography and designed not 
for the exclusive use of one merchant in a single com- 
munity but for the use of a thousand merchants in as 
many towns. A publisher in London, Birmingham, or else- 
where, for example, will prepare a most attractive poster 
sheet illustrating the natives in northern Africa trans- 
porting trunks and hand-bags across the burning sands 
of the desert; and this poster, so expensively prepared 
that one firm could hardly afford to issue it entirely at its 
own expense, will be sold in various quantities, with spaces 
left blank for local printing, to various trunk dealers 
throughout the united kingdom. 

“The sales are usually effected by traveling salesmen, 
who call upon the merchants in a particular line of trade 
and guarantee to supply a particular design to only one 
merchant in the same town. By this arrangement the 
local merchant secures fifty or a hundred or more copies 
of a poster of such artistic excellence and such striking 
advertising possibilities as his limited trade in that district 
could not have afforded were he to attempt to issue the 
poster himself. Horse shows, dog shows, flower shows, 
church exhibitions and Christmas festivities are all catered 
to in this codperative way and the British billboard has 
become almost as attractive as its Continental prototype.”— 
Consular and Trade Reports. 





**GOST”? OR ‘ GHOST.” 


In the February number of the North American 
Review, Max Eastman endeavors to show “ Why English 
does not Simplify her Spelling.” Against the economies — 
of time, of paper, of ink, etc.— by which simplified spelling 
is recommended by its advocates, Mr. Eastman arrays 
certain other considerations pertaining to written English, 
which, in his judgment, are of no little importance. The 
uniformity for which the simplifiers plead would be a sorry 
substitute for the beauty in variety which many find in 
English as it is now spelled; while the adoption of the 
recommendation of the simplifiers, as Mr. Eastman shows 
by certain instances, would not remove the bugbear of 
exceptions. To many lovers of literature, the appearance 
of the written or printed word is just as important as its 
sound, and Mr. Eastman quotes Robert Louis Stevenson 
and others in testimony to the value they placed even upon 
silent and apparently useless letters. He says: 

“ A man of letters, essaying to write gruesome poetry, 
who should leave the h out of ghost and aghast and ghastly 
and ghostly, and the w out of wraith, and change the re 
of spectre to an er would be a fool. He would deservedly 
die of starvation. A ghost without an h is little better, 
for the purposes of poetry, than a goat. The h not only 
is connected by custom with the breathless and visionary 
moment, but for obvious reasons it ought to be. The word 
ghost is not at present associated with post and most and 
roast and toast, and a host of daylight experiences, and 
it is essential to the literary art that it should not become 
so. It is, with one or two others, a word by itself —a 
strange word, essentially unpronounced, unmuscularized, 
supernatural.” 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER HAYS. 


Undoubtedly the new secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union was born somewhere some 
time, but no mention is made of the more or less important 
event in any sketches of his career that have come under 
our notice. At present that is not of much importance; 
we are more interested in his typographical career. Since 
he was initiated in Fargo (N. D.) Typographical Union in 
1882, he has been in the limelight sufficiently to be labeled 
“a prominent and well-known member ” of the fraternity. 
In obedience to the wanderlust that was “good form” 
during the early 
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not escaped criticism, but his friends do not doubt his 
ability to make good in his new vocation. 





REDUCTION OF DUTY ON PAPER. 


The elaborate congressional investigation into the 
papermaking industry has reached the stage where the 
committee’s report has been presented to Congress. Asso- 
ciated Press reports tell us the investigators have recom- 
mended changes that are not what the publishers want, 
but which will apparently prove extremely embarrassing 
to papermakers. The 
select committee ad- 





eighties in the North- 
west, after receiving 
his card Mr. Hays 
visited various places, 
crossing the line and 
invading Winnipeg, 
reaching Minneapolis 
in January, 1884, 
where he has since 
resided. Not disposed 
to be deadwood in any 
movement with which 
he was connected, he 
became active in local 
union affairs. His 
popularity and _ effi- 
ciency are attested by 
his record as an office- 
holder, he having 
served as_ secretary 
one term, and as 
president no less than 
eight terms. In addi- 
tion he carried off the 
grand prize of typo- 
graphical unionism 
six times by being 
elected to the conven- 
tions held at Kansas 
City, Syracuse, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Bir- 
mingham and Wash- 
ington. Mr. Hays is 
not without experi- 
ence in international 
union work, having 
been organizer for 
eight years, and being 
three times elected to 
the first vice-presi- 
dency. He had served 
but three months of 
his last term when 
he resigned to assume the duties of his present position. 

Mr. Hays was an active figure in the eight-hour affair, 
and served on the executive council when the I. T. U. Course 
in Printing was developed. He rejoices in the sobriquet of 
“ Farmer,” the history of the earning of which is beclouded. 
Some say it originated in a certain “ plain-peepul ” habit 
of dress and manners; others that it is derived from a love 
of gardening, and still others that he advocated a back-to- 
the-land policy as a means of providing for those who were 
displaced by the machine. 

The last position Mr. Hays held at the trade was that of 
assistant foreman of the Minneapolis Journal composing- 
room. He will shortly remove his family from that city to 
Indianapolis, where the headquarters of the union are 
located. In his long and active union career, Mr. Hays has 











Secretary-Treasurer, International Typographical Union. 


vised: A reduction in 
the duty on news- 
print paper from $6 
a ton to $2 a ton; the 
placing of ground 
wood on the free list 
and the establishment 
of a duty of one- 
twelfth of a cent a 
pound on mechanically 
ground wood-pulp. It 
will be recalled that 
the publishers, sup- 
ported by practically 
all the trade organiza- 
tions, demanded that 
news-print paper and 
wood-pulp be put on 
the free list. It now 
remains to be seen 
what Congress will do 
with these recommen- 
dations. 

The committee is 
convinced of the need 
for a new basic mate- 
rial for papermaking, 
which THE INLAND 
PRINTER has insisted 
is the true solution 
of the problem. The 
committee ther e- 
fore recommends that 
the bureau of plant 
industry and the for- 
estry bureau be im- 
pressed into the serv- 
ice of discovering a 
new product which 


JOHN W. HAYS, will serve as raw 


material for the pa- 
permaker. The first- 
mentioned should investigate the feasibility of producing 
pulp from other kinds of wood than the limited number now 
in use. The other bureau might devote its attention to the 
procuring and breeding of annual and perennial plants in 
the endeavor to find some plant which can be profitably 
used for the commercial manufacture of this grade of 
paper. 





PERFECTLY TICKLED. 


Great Lady —“ So sorry! I’m afraid my feathers were 
tickling you during the lecture.” 

Very Much Lesser Lady—‘“Oh! dear Lady High- 
bridge-Knowsley, who would mind being tickled by you?” 
—Punch. 
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INSIDE FACTS ABOUT GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 


“What is the matter with the Government Printing 
Office? ” 

At regular intervals during the last five years that 
question has been discussed in editorials, in news columns, 
on the streets, in clubs, and on the floors of Congress, says 
the Washington (D. C.) Herald. The mystery, however, 
still remains unsolved. 

When the greatest printing-plant on earth is not in 
the public eye for one offense, it is for another. The 
latest iniquity charged against it is based on testimony 
furnished by certain departments of the Government, and 
robbery, pure and simple, is only another crime for which 
it must answer. The indictment is for alleged excessive 
charges for work executed by the Government Printing 
Office, and the case was tried before the Congress of the 
United States and a verdict of “ guilty ” rendered. 

None of the statesmen seemed to know just exactly 
what they were talking about. As a matter of fact, the 
Government Printing Office troubles are due to a com- 
bination of circumstances, most of which can be attributed 
to Congress itself. 

For the present fiscal year, ending June 30, 1909, the 
Public Printer has at his disposal a total appropriation 
amounting to $5,690,790. Of this sum $300,000 is set aside 
to pay the annual leave of absence of employees as pre- 
scribed by law, and $90,790 additional is deducted to pay 
certain salaries specifically legislated for. 

The remainder, $5,300,000, is the printing and binding 
fund. This is the famous lump sum that has a tendency 
to put every Public Printer out of business who handles it. 
Out of this sum the Public Printer must pay all salaries 
not otherwise provided for, and wages, buy all paper, 
materials and supplies, purchase new equipment, keep the 
building and machinery in perfect repair, and, in fact, 
meet every obligation that may arise in connection with the 
proper operation of the plant, regardless of whether or not 
the expense is justly chargeable to printing and binding. 
It is the law, and Congress makes the law. 

The statutes further provide that from the said sum 
($5,300,000) appropriated, printing and binding shall be 
done by the Public Printer to the amounts following, 
respectively, namely: 








ES I ee ee ee LT ee rr ee $1,824,900 
Sintec: PepAPAENE. 6.6 ose cscs veastasecaaeewwkos 42,000 
RVORGy, MOTODIONG © 0-5)6o) ssc wscs mouse eos os 325,000 
Re IRIN “5 520-5 4S SN ea es loeb woe eaeebenawn 275,000 
PREY PTOI on oa presse we nine ee ae hee eames 153,000 
IND as os chawenhndoobaawaeeeue® 254,000 
LEN UNIO o 6 ok bens eso wa ae tare ees 525,000 
Bniitieonian Institution 65 6.5<605 s0c00escee-s 72,600 
Geological Survey: 
POE AMUN WADED: 665s ckhae aac Ad cae s Gees bwin 35,000 
BASE MEIINMNURENE wins 9p 6% sins oie @ aie aint Relea 140,000 
Department Of Dushiee oie oo.s5i06 50 s:cccisowae seiecs 33,000 
Postoffice Department, exclusive of money-order 
WE ene enek bee Sib anleos bik ab eewaeee eek Kes 350,000 
Department of Agrioulture: «....6.0.05656080606000608 460,000 
Department of Commerce and Labor............. 500,000 
Supreme Court of the United States............. 10,000 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia...... 1,500 
ONEE Wr CRUNG 3.55 46 0s. Gsw sees eanaec eee saus 15,000 
STREY OT IOINDOR 5 555 956s vin 88s obo KASS Os 202,000 
RENE WEN os sais aad k dunn mee cceeeseowes 2,000 
Interstate Commerce Commission ...............5 60,000 
Bureau of American Republics.................. 20,000 
MSLAN MULOMINPTIE ics ooh a saa oe Kane see es $5,300,000 


It will be observed from the above apportionment that, 
after being provided for every expense on the calendar, the 
appropriation still stands at $5,300,000 to Congress and the 
departments, with the result that every departmental and 
bureau chief demands a dollar’s worth of printing for 
every dollar spent of his allotment, but he doesn’t get it. 
Not this year. 
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To illustrate: During the present fiscal year there will 
be nine legal holidays, to which must be added fourteen 
half-holidays, by Executive order, making a total of six- 
teen full days, at a cost of $13,500 per day, or $216,000 in 
all. That expense must be added to something. Therefore, 
the printing and binding fund is tapped to that extent. 

Altogether, the Public Printer is forced to bleed this 
printing and binding appropriation to the amount of more 
than $600,000 each year to pay for items which no private 
contractor would think of making a customer pay for, but 
which the Government Printing Office is forced to add to 
the cost of printing because the wise men of Congress 
refuse to make any other provision for meeting the obliga- 
tion. 

The cost of printing and binding is not only advanced 
because of the latitude of the lump sum appropriation, but 
is also added to by the departments themselves in the form 
of supplying badly edited copy. The proofreading alone, 
in that establishment, to-day equals thirty per cent of the 
entire cost of composition. 

While the department or bureau allotment is limited in 
dollars and cents, there is no limit to the quantity of print- 
ing and binding that may be supplied for a stipulated sum, 
hence the Government Printing Office is compelled to set a 
value on its output in order to cover all expenditures neces- 
sary in its production. 

To accomplish this result, a fixed scale of charges for 
billing all finished work has been put into effect, which 
enables the office to strike a balance with its appropriation 
at all times. 

Under this system, should any profit accrue over and 
above the gross expenses of operation, it is to be disposed 
of in the nature of a pro rata refund to be made within 
the fiscal year to departments or bureaus ordering work. 

In order to show the effect of the scale now in operation 
it must be stated that, for the first six months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year the total expenses involved in operating the 
Government Printing Office was $2,581,149.07. Against 
this amount the office has billed out for that period $1,807,- 
444,72, showing a net loss of $773,704.35. 

In connection with the comparison given, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office starts out on July 1 (the first day of 
the fiscal year) without an order completed to its credit, 
as all work performed during June is credited to the previ- 
ous appropriation. Therefore, the loss of more than $773,- 
000 will probably be overcome before the end of the ‘present 
fiscal year. 

Under the system in vogue in that office to-day the cost 
of each operation necessary in production is recorded under 
separate heads. For instance, during the first six months 
of the present fiscal year the actual money disbursed for 
composition, including all salaries and wages and materials 
and supplies issued to the division handling that operation, 
was $813,967.10. The office sold this product, in accordance 
with its scale of prices, for $680,187.72, showing a net loss 
of $133,779.38. 

The cost for producing the electrotype and stereotype 
plates for the same period was $89,890.41, and as that 
product was sold for $55,215.97, a net loss is noted in that 
division of $34,674.44. 

The presswork cost $220,891.57, and was sold for $334,- 
815.98, showing a net profit of $113,924.41. 

The bindery expenses for the same period were $530,- 
718.96, and this operation was sold for $461,271.08, a net 
loss of $69,477.88. 

The total allied operations necessary in producing the 
printing and binding for the Government. for the first six 
months of the present fiscal year, as billed out on the new 
scale, showed a net loss to the printing-office of $123,977.29. 

In the showing noted above it must be remembered that 
the first six months of the present fiscal year contained 
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only one month of night work, and as all the half-holidays 
were included in that period, the cost of production shows 
a higher average than will be maintained during the rest 
of the fiscal year; and taken altogether, the scale of prices 
now in effect is proving the justice of the charges based 
thereon. 

The uniform fixed scale of charges, admitting of but 
one interpretation on which to estimate and bill the product 
of the Government Printing Office, was, according to former 
Public Printer Leech, imperative in order to carry out the 
provisions of the printing law, and, as a result, the figures 
contained therein were based on the actual cost of all work 
performed under the trade specialties by divisions, with 
such percentage added as would cover the overhead 
charges. 

In arriving at a basis for this added percentage to 
cover overhead charges, the fact was taken into considera- 
tion that, while private publishing houses are enabled to 
operate their plants with a minimum number of employees, 
the Public Printer, to protect himself, is compelled to keep 
the force at the maximum limit, in order to meet every 
emergency that may arise for rush work. 

On January 25, 1909, there were 4,361 people carried 
on the rolls of that institution, and the salaries and wages 
paid for that day amounted to $15,286.69. Of this num- 
ber, 3,508 employees were actually engaged in production, 
while 853 employees were required for nonproductive 
service. as 

A thorough investigation of that office will probably 
result in showing that Congress has greatly neglected its 
duty in properly making and restricting the appropria- 
tions for that establishment, and that under favorable 
legislation, working at its full capacity, that office can pro- 
duce immense quantities of printed matter cheaper than 
anywhere else on earth. 





PUBLIC PRINTER DONNELLY’S REPLY TO CRITICS. 


During a debate in Congress the Government Printing 
Office was attacked as a hive of incompetency and extrava- 
gance. In behalf of office it is said that the fixed scale 
obtaining there is a little higher than New York and Chi- 
cago on some items, but on the whole the average is lower 
than the commercial rates of these cities, and much lower 
than the prices advocated by the cost committee of the Ben 
Franklin Club of Chicago. But attacks on the big printery 
are as common as officeseekers in Washington, and as a rule 
no attention is paid to them. On this occasion the charges 
of extravagance were so circumstantial they impressed 
Congressman Gaines, who wrote Public Printer Donnelly 
for information. It is said there is a movement on foot to 
divert work from the Government office; if that be so, 
Mr. Donnelly’s illuminating reply has a special interest, 
and is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
WASHINGTON, February 8, 1909. 

Sir,—In reply to your inquiry I have the honor to 
transmit herewith the following statement: 

It is safe to assume that the report that the Census 
printing would cost fifty-five per cent more if executed in 
the Government Printing Office than if awarded to private 
contractors was based on a statement contained in a letter 
signed by W. S. Rossiter, chief clerk of the Census Bureau, 
and addressed to the Hon. Chester I. Long, on January 21, 
1909, printed on page 1586, Congressional Record No. 36, 
of January 28, 1909, alleging that if the Cuban Census 
Report was printed in the Government Printing Office the 
cost would be $17,750.52, and that the actual cost for the 
work now being performed by private contractors was 
$11,752.57. 
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The estimated cost of producing the Cuban Census 
Report at the Government Printing Office is a computation 
made by Mr. W. S. Rossiter, and not by the Government 
Printing Office or any official connected therewith. On May 
26, 1908, an employee in the office of the chief clerk of the 
Census Bureau inquired of the Government Printing Office 
by ’phone as to the probable cost of producing the Cuban 
Census on the basis of twenty-five thousand copies, 620 
pages each, including thirty-two half-tone cuts; and in 
reply to this inquiry an informal estimate was given by 
’*phone of $15,905.60, including everything for the finished 
product. 

The Government Printing Office was never asked for a 
formal estimate of the cost of producing the Cuban Census. 
On December 14, 1908, Mr. Rossiter asked for an estimate 
of the cost of producing the Cuban Census on the basis of 
twenty thousand copies, 708 pages each, size trimmed 6 by 9 
inches, stock for books and illustrations to be supplied by 
his office, including twenty-six full-page half-tones, of 
which twelve were printed on both sides, making a total of 
fourteen inserts; books to be bound in full Holliston buck- 
ram. In response to this inquiry Mr. Rossiter was fur- 
nished with an estimate of $12,957.20; to this estimate he 
added $4,117.48 for the actual cost of paper, $276.04 for 
the cost of illustrations, $400 for alterations actually 
required in completing book, five hundred hours at 80 
cents, making a total of $17,750.52, which he quotes in his 
letter to Senator Long, above referred to, as the estimated 
cost of producing the Cuban Census at the Government 
Printing Office. 

The basis on which this estimate was obtained is erro- 
neous, and the resultant estimate unfair and misleading. 
A desire to procure an estimate, fair to the Government 
Printing Office, on the cost of producing a book already in 
print as was the Cuban Census Report, on December 14, 
1908, would have prompted an inquirer, actuated by a 
desire to be fair, to have submitted a copy of the book 
itself. 

Mr. Rossiter has done the Government Printing Office 
further injustice in his invidious comparison, in which he 
states that the actual cost of producing the Cuban Census 
Report by private contractors was $11,752.57, and the esti- 
mated cost of producing the same work at the Government 
Printing Office was $17,850.52. In making this comparison 
Mr. Rossiter knew that the $11,752.57 did not include the 
cost of paper. He also knew that it did not include the cost 
of $500 for traveling expenses, nor did it include the item 
of $100 for freight; and he must have known that the 
figures quoted as the estimate for the Government Printing 
Office, namely, $17,750.52, did include the cost of paper, 
estimated by him as $4,117.48, and cost of illustrations 
$276.04 (over estimate), and the item of $400 “ for altera- 
tions actually required in completing the book,” from which 
total estimate Mr. Rossiter has since been magnanimous 
enough to deduct $126 over estimate by him on the cost of 
illustrations. 

After drawing his tabular comparison, Mr. Rossiter 
states: “ From this you will perceive that a total expendi- 
ture of $14,540.14 to private contractors has produced work 
of an entirely satisfactory and, indeed, excellent character, 
which would have cost $22,654.79 if produced in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, an excess of fifty-five per cent.” 
Mr. Rossiter has quoted $4,117.48 as the cost of paper, 
which added to $11,752.57, and $600 for traveling expenses 
and freight shows a total cost of the production of the 
Cuban Census as $16,470.05. A copy of the Cuban Census 
Report has been procured by this office, and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office estimate for producing this work, 
based on the present scale of prices, including the cost of 
the same paper as used in the work, is $16,376.06, $102.99 
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less than the total cost of producing the work by private 
contractors, and this includes thirty-two inserts as com- 
pared with fourteen inserts, as the Government Printing 
Office does not print two plates on one sheet, according to 
Mr. Rossiter’s figures. 

I desire to say further, that, based on the present scale 
of charges used by the Government Printing Office, had the 
Cuban Census Report been produced in the Government 
Printing Office and printed on the same quality of paper 
as is used on all census bulletins and publications, it would 
have cost $13,949.02, representing a saving of $2,501.03 to 
the Census Bureau over the cost of having the work pro- 
duced by private contractors; and in this connection atten- 
tion should be given to the fact that the scale of prices as 
charged by the Government Printing Office includes the 
element of wages fifty per cent higher than that paid by 
the private contractor, and it is not a fair assumption that 
because the private contractors in this instance were able 
to produce this comparatively small job at such low figures 
as is claimed for them, that the entire work of reports of 
the Thirteenth Census, consisting of eight volumes of 
twelve hundred pages each, could be produced as cheaply. 
It is unthinkable that this great work can be farmed out 
and peddled around to country shops or low wage binderies 
and results obtained which would be satisfactory to the 
Government. 

I consider it my duty, however, to call your attention to 
the following statement from the Director of the Census, 
which appears on the same page of the Congressional 
Record: 

“In addition to the question of costs there is also the 
very important question of expedition. The pending bill 
requires that the Thirteenth Census shall be compiled and 
published within two years from the date of the enumera- 
tion. Here again the matter is entirely beyond the control 
of the director, unless some latitude is given. The copy for 
the current census report upon the annual mortality statis- 
tics, almost entirely tabular matter, consisting of over five 
hundred pages, was sent to the Public Printer more than 
one month ago, and the office is still awaiting the proofs 
for some of this report. It has been explained, in response 
to frequent inquiry, that the Printing Office is much 
crowded with tabular matter, and that the Census Office 
must take its turn with the rest, and that delays, especially 
when Congress is in session, are inevitable. If delays are 
to occur in handling the Thirteenth Census, similar to those 
now encountered in the mortality report, and in other 
reports, it will be impossible to comply with the provisions 
above quoted, requiring publication within two years. 
Necessarily, the printing of the final volumes must be 
largely crowded into the last months of the last year of the 
census period, when Congress will be in session.” 

In reply to this unwarranted reflection upon the inabil- 
ity of the Government Printing Office to perform the census 
work, I submit the following statement: 

The first instalment of copy of 160 folios was received 
in the Government Printing Office on November 17, 1908. 
The tracing folios had to be placed on this copy by the 
copy editors. Composition was started on November 28, 
1908 (a Sunday and a holiday intervened). Additional 
copy was received on December 2, 3 and 5, but the last 
instalment of copy was not delivered to the Government 
Printing Office until December 18, 1908. 

The first proofs were sent to the Census Office on 
December 9, 1908, and these proofs were not returned to 
the Government Printing Office until January 22, 1909. 
Proofs were sent to the Census Bureau by the Government 
Printing Office on December 15, 22, 23, 28 and 29 and Janu- 
ary 8 and 9; and on January 11 composition was com- 
pleted and the last proofs delivered to the Census Bureau. 
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In thirty-two working days 314 long galleys were put in 
type and sent to the Census Bureau. 

The Census Bureau returned some proofs to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office on January 15, 1909, or one week 
after the Director of the Census wrote his complaint to 
Senator Long. The proofs of the first galleys were not 
returned to this office until January 22, 1909. 

On January 22, the last galleys, 210 in number, were 
received. Page proofs were sent to the Census Bureau as 
follows: 

January 28, pages 1 to 80 
February 1, pages 81 to 149 
February 2, pages 150 to 215 
February 3, pages 216 to 251 
February 4, pages 252 to 342 
February 5, pages 343 to 381 
February 6, pages 382 to 476 
February 8, pages 477 to 526 


which includes the last page. None of the said page proofs 
have been returned up to the present, except 1-80 just 
received. 
The Public Printer has never been requested to submit 
an estimate of the cost of printing the Thirteenth Census. 
SAMUEL B. DONNELLY, 
Public Printer. 





WATERLOO — REPORTING THEN AND NOW. 


After reading a modern writer’s report of some incon- 
sequential street brawl, it is soothing to turn to the story 
of the Battle of Waterloo which appeared in the London 
Times of June 22, 1815. As recently given in the Editor 
and Publisher, it is as follows: 

“We have seen a gentleman who left Brussels on Sun- 
day evening, at which time the people were manifesting 
the greatest joy for a decisive victory gained by the Duke 
of Wellington on that day. The wounded were beginning 
to be brought in in wagons as that gentleman quitted 
Brussels. 

“ Many of the British officers present in the affair of 
the 16th declared they never witnessed more severe fight- 
ing in the Peninsula than that which took place on the 
plains of Fleurus and its vicinity. What made the fate of 
the Seventy-ninth and Forty-second Regiments so severe 
was their having been taken by surprise by a strong force 
of cuirassiers, who lay in ambush for them in a road, the 
whole of which was intercepted by fields of corn immensely 
high. With such fury was the Seventy-ninth Regiment 
attacked that most of them were cut to pieces, and the 
whole were in danger of being destroyed but for the coming 
up of the brave Forty-second Regiment. This latter regi- 
ment formed itself into a square, and five times they were 
broken. On the sixth attack they formed the plan of open- 
ing a passage to the enemy; and the moment he effected 
it they changed their position and so hemmed in the 
cuirassiers that not a single man was suffered to escape; 
thus was the destruction of one of Bonaparte’s finest regi- 
ments completed. Colonel Cameron, says our informant, 
was killed at the head of the gallant Forty-second. Next 
day, Saturday, when the gallant Seventy-ninth was mus- 
tered, the men amounted to no more than fifty-four and 
two officers. A few were, however, expected to be brought 
in. General Picton’s division did wonders, and the gallant 
General himself fought at the head of it in a manner to 
astonish the greatest veterans. The Duke of Wellington 
exposed himself, as usual, to imminent danger; the bullets, 
says our informant, were whizzing about him in all direc- 
tions.” 
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This department is exclusively for paid b 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








MANSFIELD CORNER-ROUNDING MACHINE. 


The chief point of superiority of this machine over 
many others made for the purpose, is in the arrangement 
of the knives, the upper one, which faces the frame of the 
machine, striking a lower knife facing the table. The 
knives fit perfectly, and produce an accurate “ shear cut.” 
On other corner-rounding machines, the knives cut on 
wood or brass, which dulls them considerably. The shear 
cut of the Mansfield machine has a tendency to keep the 
knives in good condition. It is sold by H. Hinze, 1124 
Tribune building, New York. 





BARNHART BROS. & ‘SPINDLER’S EXPANSION. 


The well-known typefounding firm of Barnhart Broth- 
ers & Spindler has acquired the property at the corner of 
Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago, on which it is pro- 
posed to erect a modern plant for the manufacture of type, 
printing machinery and supplies. The downtown offices 
and salesrooms will be retained, but the various manufac- 
turing establishments will be concentrated in the new 
building. The company already has approximately three 
acres of floor space under one roof, but the growth of the 
business has compelled it to provide more room outside of 
its main building. 





MULTI-COPY TYPEWRITER. 


This is a new duplicating machine introduced by the 
Multi-Copy Typewriter Company, of Washington, D. C. It 
is a flat-bed machine, using ordinary printers’ type and is 
operated by pushing an impression roller or platen across 


MULTI-COPY TYPEWRITER. 


the type. The roller frame which carries the platen is 
mounted on two steel shoes sliding in a groove running the 
full length of the machine. There is a movable strip of 
steel in this groove, one end of which is free and the other 
end is supported on a pin and is forced to the top of the 
groove by a spring. When the roller goes over the type, the 
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shoe passes beneath the steel strip, the letter being printed 
at the forward stroke. At the end of the stroke, the steel 
strip falls to the bottom of the groove, and the return motion 
brings the steel shoes carrying the platen back on the top of 
the movable steel strip, thus lifting the platen about an 
eighth of an inch from the face of the type-form. The roller 
frame is held so rigidly in the groove and the steel shoes 
are so long that the impression is very even. The impres- 
sion is regulated by set-screws connected with journals in 
the roller frame, and the mechanism has been so well calcu- 
lated and adjusted that the slightest change in the impres- 
sion can be made and permanently secured. The printed 
sheet is removed automatically when the platen frame is 
drawn backward, and is deposited in the drawer shown in 
the illustration. 

The mechanism for advancing the ribbon has a double 
ratchet action, the ribbon being moved a slight distance 
every time the platen passes over the type. The paper- 
feed is adjusted by a side guide which, when the letter- 
sheet is put into the machine, rises about a half inch above 
the type. When the platen passes over the type this is 


depressed to the same level as the type, and rises again the 


MULTI-COPY TYPEWRITER AND CABINET. 


moment the platen leaves it. The paper is thus guided the 
whole length of the machine, an arrangement which is very 
advantageous to the feeder. Another important feature is 
the paper stop at the further end of the machine, which 
enables the feeder to quickly adjust the letter-sheets. It is 
estimated that the facilities provided by these feed-gauges 
increase the capacity of the machine from five hundred to 
one thousand impressions an hour. 

The full limit of speed on any machine is seldom main- 
tained continuously, but expert feeders on the Multi-Copy 
Typewriter say that it is possible to feed from two thou- 
sand to two thousand five hundred sheets an hour and that 
one thousand to one thousand two hundred and fifty an 
hour is moderate speed for a beginner. An automatic 
counting machine is provided, which registers the number 
of letters printed. 

The machine is handsomely finished, weighs about 
seventy-five pounds, and forms a very useful and econom- 
ical device for the production of imitation typewritten let- 
ters and circulars, the ribbons provided by the makers of 
the machine being made to harmonize in color and texture 
with those used on the different typewriting machines. 
The Multi-Copy Typewriter will ultimately be handled by 
dealers, but for the next few months they will be dis- 
tributed direct from the factory in Washington. 
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DISTINCTIVE ADVERTISING LITERATURE. 


Among the producers of really distinctive printed mat- 
ter, the Corbitt Railway Printing Company, Chicago, ranks 
high. Devoting its energies to the creation of a superior 
class of advertising literature for railroads and resorts, 
this company has done much to demonstrate what can be 
accomplished along this line. A recent package of book- 
lets of this nature reveals a beauty of design and an excel- 
lence of mechanical execution inferior to none. Among the 
latest of these are “ The Comforts of Travel,” by the Chi- 
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cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; “Southern Winter 
Resorts,” by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and “ The 
California Limited,” by the Santa Fe—all beautifully 
gotten up. We reproduce the characteristic Santa Fe 
title-page from the California Limited booklet. The origi- 
nal was in half-tone in black and yellow-brown. 





TYPECASTING MACHINES FOR THE ORIENT. 


An export shipment of typecasters, of which the con- 
signors are justly proud, was made last month by the 
Thompson Type Machine Company, 120 Sherman street, 
Chicago. This company shipped three typecasters to the 
Orient — one to Bombay, India, one to Lucknow, India, 
and one to Shanghai, China, where they will be put at 
work casting type to replace that of English and American 
manufacture. Typecasting machines heretofore employed 
in the Orient were of primitive construction and the product 
indifferent, but now, with the latest of improved machinery, 
printing in the far East should show a decided improve- 
ment. ‘With these machines were shipped complete equip- 
ments for casting type in all sizes, and also low quads 
and spaces. Gasoline burners had to be designed for their 
use, as fuel gas is unobtainable or expensive. Linotype 
matrices will be employed to cast much of the type, and it 


was necessary to make a large number of special accents 
for Hindustani. 

The eagerness of printers in the Orient to take up the 
latest methods and purchase machinery which enables them 
to improve their product, should ‘encourage exporters as 
well as ultra-conservative printers, both at home and 
abroad. 





A HIGH-GRADE BOOKLET. 

One of the best examples of high-grade printing that 
has recently been brought to notice is a booklet issued by 
the Wright & Joys Company, Milwaukee, and entitled, 
“The Proof of Good Printing.” Handsome in execution, it 
contains specimens of high-grade typography and press- 
work taken from the regular run of work. Perhaps the 
most notable feature is the excellent embossing with which 
many of the pages are made doubly attractive. 





BOOKLETS OF A HIGH CLASS. 


We do not know whether the Norman Pierce Company 
devotes its energies exclusively to the creation of hotel and 
resort booklets, never having seen any other class of printed 
matter bearing their imprint, but it creates and produces 
by far the best literature of this kind that we have ever 
seen. Original in conception and unsurpassed both in 
design and mechanical characteristics, its booklets invari- 
ably stand out prominently. Among the later productions, 
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one for the Prince George Hotel, New York, is perhaps the 
most unique. Each page contains an illustration in half- 
tone of some important feature, surrounded by decorative 
effects in line and tint. The page reproduced herewith will 
give an idea of the decorative design, lacking, however, the 
pleasing effect of the soft tints of the original. 
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THE COSTMETER FOR MEASURING THE COST 
OF LABOR. 


A method of keeping labor cost has been developed by 
J. T. Quigley, an inventor, of 423 Hayes street, San Fran- 
cisco, which differs radically from all other mechanical 
means and clerical systems hitherto used for that purpose. 
It is based upon the idea of computing by linear measure- 
ments the money value of time, and, as a convenient scale, 
about 6% inches (6.283), has been adopted as the equiva- 
-lent of $1. 

The mechanism employed is called a costmeter (Fig. 
1). Its dimensions are 4 by 6 by 6 inches. One costmeter 





Fie. 1.— The Costmeter. 
(One-half size.) 


is required for each operative, and, being self-contained 
and portable, may be so placed as to be accessible to the 
user without loss of time. 

The record is made upon a narrow strip of gummed 
paper tape (Fig. 2). When a roll of this tape is placed 


in the costmeter a section of the ungummed side is visible 
through an opening in the top of the case (Fig. 3), where 
it may be perforated transversely by a perforator fixed 
on the top of the costmeter, and may be written upon, or 
stamped. 

The tape is moved continuously forward under this 
opening by clockwork and the costmeter may in a few sec- 
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tive’s wages for such time when measured by the money 
scale adopted. For example: with the costmeter set at 
$16 a week for an eight-hour day, the amount of tape 
passing in four hours would be 8.3776 inches, which by 
the costmeter scale is $1.33%. 


eapeusesss cdl 





Fig. 3.—(Actual size.) Showing portion of record tape exposed 
for operator’s entry as it passes under the perforator. 


Provision is made by which the tape is moved only 
during the time the operative is present at his work. This 
affords a pay-roll check. 

The duties of the operative in the production of the 
record are set forth in the following “Instructions to 
Operatives ”’ : 

At the moment you begin work in the morning, throw 
the clutch on, perforate the tape and write thereon the 
job number of the work you have in hand. 

At the moment you take up a new job, perforate the 
tape and write the new job number. 

At the moment you cease work for the noon hour, per- 
forate the tape and write “lunch.” 

At the moment you resume work after lunch time, per- 
forate the tape and write the job number of the work 
you have in hand. 

At the moment you cease work at quitting time, per- 
forate the tape, write or stamp thereon your employee’s 
number and throw the clutch off. 

At the moment you take up routine work having no job 
number, perforate the tape and write thereon words or 
figures to designate such work. 

At the moment you find yourself idle during working 
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four jobs, as shown on the tape, is (taken in their order) 16 cents, 34% cents, 31 cents and 49% cents. 


onds be so adjusted that such movement shall be at any 
required rate of speed. 

The fixed line at which the perforator blade cuts the 
paper (Fig. 3) is the starting-point of the record. The 
quantity of tape (in length) which moves past that point 
in a given period of time equals the amount of the opera- 
6-8 


hours, perforate the tape and write thereon words giving 
the cause. 

All time paid for must be accounted for. 

Each perforation for a new job stops the running of 
the charge against the preceding job. 

The operative has no control of the tape except that 
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he may start and stop it; he can not gain access to it 
without a key; and can not revise the record. 

At the end of the day there is found in the locked com- 
partment of the costmeter a strip of tape bearing a history 
of the day’s operations, in which every minute is neces- 
sarily accounted for under some head. 

The distances on this tape from the first perforation 
of the morning to that of the noon hour, and from the 
beginning of the afternoon’s work to the last perforation 
at night, show to a fraction of a cent the money value of 
the time spent by the operative at his place of work when 
the tape is laid on the costmeter scale provided for check- 
ing pay-roll time. 


COSTMETER SCALE SHEET 


perforations, read the numbers on the sections and attach 
the sections to similarly numbered sheets. No writing or 
figuring is necessary, except to number the sheets and 
carry forward totals in cases when more than one sheet 
is employed on a job. 

The scale-sheets may be kept in convenient files for 
permanent reference, and when the day’s output of tape 
is attached to them, a glance will show the total money 
cost of the labor on any job in hand in the factory, and 
the cost to date of any line of routine work. 

As the total value of the day’s tape from each cost- 
meter must equal the amount of the day’s pay, the opera- 
tive can not avoid the recording of such periods of unpro- 
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Fig. 4.—(One-half size.) Job scale sheet, to which seventeen sections 


The distances on this tape between the perforations 
dividing the various job entries show to a fraction of a 
cent the money value of each of the several operations. 
The original entries of the operative become the sole and 
permanent record of the labor cost in the following man- 
ner: After taking the tape from the costmeter and meas- 
uring it on the pay-roll scale, the tape is detached at the 
perforations and each section is pasted on the costmeter 
scale-sheet (Fig. 4) bearing its job number. Lines and 
printed figures on the scale-sheet give a reading of the total 
money value of any accumulation of tape. 

Costmeters running at various rates of wages con- 
tribute sections of tape to the same job-scale sheet. The 
money value of the tape does not vary; the time consumed 
in its production by the costmeter varies with the rate of 
wages. 

The work of recording all of the labor cost consists in 
the entry by the operative of a number on the costmeter 
when he takes up a job. The work of auditing this labor 
cost requires the agency of some person able to unlock the 
costmeter, take therefrom the tape, pull it apart at its 


of record tape have been attached, showing a total labor cost of $5.78. 


ductive time as may occur. Detailed cost of all unpro- 
ductive time will therefore appear upon the individual 
strips, and may be also shown upon scale-sheets devoted to 
that purpose. 





AN ORNATE CATALOGUE. 


Among the many recent specimens of high-grade cata- 
logue printing is one which comes from the Republican 
Printing Company, Joliet, Illinois. It is a stove catalogue, 
printed for Moore Brothers Company, and is the handsom- 
est example of this class of printing that has recently come 
to our notice. Bound in four-page sections, with heads 
uncut and the inner pages of the sections blank, it presents 
a rich appearance. The text is on antique stock, with spe- 
cial page decorations, while the illustrations are on heavy 
plate paper, and inserted. An idea of the page arrange- 


ments may be gathered from a reproduction of one of the ' 


pages shown in the Job Composition Department of this 
issue. The workmanship throughout is of the very best 
and reflects great credit on the firm whose imprint it bears. 














DIAGRAM SHOWING COST OF HALF-TONES. 


Most photoengravers are familiar with the arguments 
that have been advanced tending to prove that the square- 
inch rate for half-tones and zinc etchings has no relation to 
the cost of production. 

A good illustration of the unsoundness of the square- 
inch rate is shown in the accompanying diagram. It is a 
reduced facsimile of a blue-print, 18 by 28 inches in size, 
made by George H. Benedict, president of the Globe 
Engraving & Electrotype Company, 407 Dearborn street, 
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BENEDICT’S COST DIAGRAM FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Chicago. As a convincing argument for clerks, salesmen 
and an occasional customer, that the price for small half- 
tones is often less than the cost of production, the diagram 
will be invaluable to all photoengravers. In line with his 
previous efforts in the direction of placing the photo- 
engraving business on a sound basis with respect to costs, 
Mr. Benedict offers to furnish copies of the chart to inter- 
ested parties at cost, namely, 25 cents a copy. 





DROSS RING FOR LINOTYPES. 


F. D. Harris, 1100 Jenny Lind street, McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, has placed on the market a device which he 
calls the New Idea Dross Ring. The purpose of this attach- 
ment to the Linotype machine is to prevent the dross on 
the surface of the metal from entering the well as the 
plunger descends. By keeping the metal clean at the top of 
the well there is no tendency toward fouling of the well or 
plunger by the metallic oxids, which give faulty plunger 
action with its attending difficulties. The dross ring 


extends below the top of the well a sufficient distance to 
prevent the dross from reaching the well, no matter how 
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low the metal may be allowed to become. Its height is such 
that the metal never covers it. The device can be readily 
attached and it does not interfere with the removal of the 
plunger, an operation which this attachment eliminates 
almost entirely, as it is claimed that the plungers do not 
become so foul. 





J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY’S ‘* SNOWFLAKE.” 


Though the half-tone plate was invented before the war 
of secession, it was unusable because there was no paper 
fit to print it, no ink to suit it and no proper rollers to roll 
it if the ink was suitable. The paperman, the inkman and 
the rollerman came to make the half-tone adaptable to the 
commercial use. Now we have the paperman showing the 
printer what can be done with his paper —and perhaps 
no finer, more varied or more practical and satisfactory 
example of this kind of educational advertising has been 
put out recently than the exemplification of the “ Snow- 
flake” paper, just issued by the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany of Chicago. It is an excellent specimen of work in 
all its features, and as printers can have it for the asking, 
it would be, as one of our theological friends says, “ a work 
of supererogation ” to say more about it here. 





HANSA LITHOGRAPH STONE GRINDING MACHINE. 


The illustration below shows an automatic stone grind- 
ing and polishing machine which has been introduced by 
Heidenreich & Harbeck, 37a Glashiittenstrasse, Hamburg, 
Germany. After the necessary adjustments have been 
made, this machine performs its work entirely auto- 
matically, grinding, polishing and finishing the stone ready 
for immediate use. 

By means of the belt pulleys beside the bed of the 
machine, after the belts have been laid on, the motion is 
carried over the table through a cogged intermediate gear. 
In this way the table, together with the stone resting on it, 
is made to move in a longitudinal direction; this motion is 
made a reciprocating one by reversing gear. The limit of 
travel of the table can be easily and quickly adjusted to 
accommodate long or short stones, while the machine is in 
operation. The grinding head is equipped with a special 
set of belt-driving gear. The driving-shaft, which is laid 





** HANSA ” LITHOGRAPHIC STONE GRINDING MACHINE. 


through the crosspiece, transmits the motion to the head 
by a conical-wheel mechanism, which permits the grinding 
head to act automatically. In the same way this move- 
ment is transformed into an automatic forward and back 
motion by a simple hand adjustment. The extent of the 
switch movement varies according to the adjustment made 
in each individual case. The Hansa machine may be driven 
by electric power if desired, the power needed being from 
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employed. 

The new catalogue of Heidenreich & Harbeck is very 
complete. It not only gives a thorough description of the 
machine and its method of operation, but it is fully illus- 
trated in detail, gives directions for grinding and finishing 
lithographic stones, graining, and how to erect and start 
the machine. 





CARL NORMAN’S PROPORTIONAL RULE. 


This consists of a polished wooden rod with a fixed 
bracket at one end, and a movable bracket sliding on the 
rod, the two brackets being connected by a strip of heavy 
india rubber on which is printed a graduated scale, divided 
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two to three horse-power according to the size of machine 









low space material. This mold is known as “Style D” and 
can be applied to any Monotype casting machine, and 
plans have been perfected to apply the improvement to all 
old molds known as “ Style B.” 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY. 


A complete experimental laboratory and testing depart- 
ment has been added to the already fine equipment of the 
Williams-Lloyd Machinery Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turers and dealers in photoengravers’ and electrotypers’ 
supplies and apparatus. The new department is at Har- 
rison and Clinton streets, and is under the direct charge 
of Henry B. Colby, a well-known expert in photoengraving. 

















NORMAN’S PROPORTIONAL RULE. 


into inches and fractions. To find the proportions to which 
a given drawing or design of any kind will reduce, the 
rubber is stretched until the number of inches to which 
the copy has to be reduced coincides with the width or 
height of the original. The rubber measure is then applied 
to the other dimension — the height or width, as the case 
may be—when the measurement required is read off 
directly on the scale. 

The operation of determining proportions takes but a 
few seconds, and the machine can be used for reading either 
centimeters or inches, as the rubber strip has both scales 
upon it. 

Norman’s Proportional Rule is manufactured by A. W. 
Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon road, London, England. 
It may also be procured from Williams-Lloyd Machinery 
Company, 337 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





NEW CHICAGO PAPER HOUSE. 

The Parker-Thomas Paper Company, 338-344 Wabash 
avenue, is a new concern in Chicago, which starts under 
most favorable auspices, in that the partners are well and 
favorably known in the trade. The senior partner, 
Raymond E. Parker, was recently with the New York 
and Pennsylvania Company, and for seventeen years with 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company. Harry D. Thomas, the 
junior partner, who has also been with the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company, is a “ quiet hustler,” and so the new com- 
pany starts with plenty of good will—and good will 
means dollars when the article and the price are right. 





MONOTYPE LOW QUAD MOLD. 


One of the latest and most important improvements in 
the Lanston Monotype machine is the arrangement for 
casting low quads and spaces in the composition. Hereto- 
fore the quads and spaces produced by this machine were 
“shoulder high,’ and frequently gave trouble on the 
presses by working up and smudging the sheet. The pres- 
ent improvement does away with the trouble and advances 
Monotype composition one step nearer the printers’ stand- 
ard. This is accomplished by a change in the style of mold 
and a change in the style of space and quad matrices 
employed. The same ribbon is used to cast either high or 


The enlargement of the establishment will provide facili- 
ties for handling a full line of standard chemicals, machin- 
ery and apparatus. Mr. Colby’s technical knowledge will 
be at the disposal of photoengravers and others who wish 
to consult him in regard to their problems. The Williams- 
Lloyd Machinery Company will, of course, retain their 
city salesrooms at 337 Dearborn street. 





METAL-FURNITURE CABINET. 

Mr. G. A. Furneaux, superintendent of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company’s composing-rooms, Chicago, is the 
inventor of a cabinet for metal furniture that has many 
points of merit, coming as it has out of the needs of the 





THE FURNEAUX METAL-FURNITURE CABINET. 


practical work in the composing-room. The great storage 
capacity of the new cabinet and the ready access to the 
variety of receptacles is evident from the illustration here- 
with. The new cabinet has been placed on the market by 
The Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 




















AN IMPROVED PROOF PRESS. 


There is on exhibition at the Inland Printer Technical 
School a proof or rather hand press of new design that 
deserves special mention. 

The accompanying illustration shows the general 
appearance of the machine, which is known as the Vander- 
cook Press, and is the invention of R. O. Vandercook, of 
Chicago. 

It is constructed on the “ rocker ” principle, by which it 
is impossible for the rocker to pull away or dip into its 
work. The bed is a heavy solid casting, with type-high iron 


























Fig. 1.— The Vandercook Press. 


bearers and gear rack. The operation of the rocker (or 
platen) in taking an impression is shown in Fig. 2. The 
wheels on the rocker travel in exact parallel with the type- 
high bearers below, over the entire printing surface. These 
wheels, while taking an impression, are prevented from 
pulling away from the work by solid ways which face down- 
ward, and which are firmly supported at the sides. The 
impression is taken with the initial position of the rocker 
being on either side of the press. The rocker advances far 
enough on the extension of the racks and gears to clear the 
bed sufficiently for inking and preparing for the next 
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Fig. 2.— Position of rocker of Vandercook Press when taking impression. 











impression. The rocker is made to carry a regular cylinder 
press tympan three-sixteenths of an inch thick. The 
tympan is held in position by clamps similar to those used 
on Gordon presses. 

The position of the form which is to be proved is shown 
in Fig. 1. The stock to be printed is placed above the form 
on a depressible frisket, which holds the stock away from 
the form until the moment of taking the impression. The 
frisket is made with a very simple but effective device for 
printing to register. The frisket is pushed quickly out of 
the way to clear for inking, and then back again in register 
for the next sheet. 

Because the rocker can not pull away from or dip into 
the work, it is possible to print a single hair-line letter or 
a half-tone with the same number of tympan sheets. 

The construction of the machine shows that the pres- 
sure is bound to be absolutely uniform all over the printing 
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surface, therefore it makes no difference on what part of 
the bed the work is placed, and it is possible to print hair- 
lines and cuts in combination without make-ready. 

An interesting test to which the machine was subjected 
was to take the smallest letter that would stand alone on 
its own feet and put it on the bed of the press, when it 
printed perfectly, although the letter had no side supports 
whatever during the impression. The same letter was then 
put on one side of the bed and on the other side some heavy 
blocks were placed. The press gave a perfect impression 
of the combination without any make-ready being used. 
Should it be desired to use a make-ready, it can be readily 
seen from the manner in which the tympan is held on the 
rockers that it is a simple matter to do so. The simple and 
accurate sheet-registering device materially lessens the 
time and trouble in taking three-color progressive proofs 
and proofs of ordinary jobs in color. 

With this machine customers can be furnished with 
press proofs of work on stock to be used in less time than 
any other method of proving, although only soft proving- 
paper is used by the old methods. 





ECONOMY QUADS. 


An unusual form of quad is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It is the product of the Globe Type Foundry, 
271 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and is but one of several new 
ideas which that company will introduce. 

The Economy Quads are cored, and are provided with 
lugs or points cast on the quads, which, in case of a work- 





ECONOMY QUADS.— “ THE QUAD WITH A HANDLE.” 


up, will take the impression, showing only two small dots 
instead of the full body of the quad. From fourteen-point 
up the new quads are said to be thirty per cent lighter than 
solid quads. Those of six-point to twelve-point, while not 
cored so deeply as the others, yet have the tongue or 
“handle ” shown in the illustration. 





A STRIKING CALENDAR. 


One of the most effective calendars of this season is 
that of the firm of Charles Hellmuth. Issued as it is in the 
interests of printing-inks of every description, it is made 
doubly interesting by being printed in various color com- 
binations and suggestions. Each calendar month is printed 
on a separate sheet, above the calendar proper being an 
illustration — the latter being all of different subjects, and 
some being printed in one, two and three colors. The color 
schemes for the various sheets are pleasing and give an 
attractive variety to the calendar, and these color sugges- 
tions, together with the fact that the calendar is large and 
appropriate for wall use, make it excellent for use in the 
pressroom. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 




















BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 
which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 

large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 

or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 

the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 74 

pees, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all 

bond, flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in 
stock by Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer 
of paper should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khfiyyim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 73% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


ADVERTISER, founder, and for nearly 20 years sole proprietor of the print- 

ing house of Geo. W. Jones, London, a member jury of the printing and 
engraving departments at the recent Franco-British Exhibition, is desirous 
of taking up agencies in London for American and Canadian specialties for 
the printing, photoengraving and allied trades; highest references to houses 
of repute in London. Apply GEO. W. JONES, 8, Bream’s buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane, London, W. C. 


FOR SALE — A well established and equipped bill-of-fare piteting plant in 

Southern city; if you want a business with prompt collections, no need 
of buying eternally new type material or lying awake o’nights wondering 
how you meet your bills or where to get your next job; if you want to lay 
aside from $1,200 to $1.500 clear profit a year (I saved $3,000 in 2% years), 
no need to hustle around for jobs and afterward for your little money; this 
is a chance for an energetic, live young man or two to get an independent 
fortune in a short time; price of plant $1,750, with $1,000 cash, balance 
$50 per month; no drinking man or sleepy-head or one with less than $1,000 
spot cash need apply; my reason for selling —I want to retire from active 
business life. C 108. 


FOR SALE — Established job business in Southern city of 30,000; price, 
$4,000; easy terms. CO 118. 

FOR SALE — Only Democratic paper in Phoenix, Arizona; capital of terri- 
tory, population 15,000; associated press; afternoon; good reasons for 

selling; price $10,000, half cash. C 124. 


FOR SALE — Well-established job-printing business in live town of 38,000 
on Puget Sound; 8 jobbers; inexpensive plant to operate; annual busi- 

ness about $5,000; owner has other interests. C 80. 

INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS — Perpetual charter, secure capital, in- 
crease credit, limit liability; nominal cost; investigate. AMERICAN 

REALTY TRUST COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
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MODERN, medium sized job-printing business in inland city of 35,000 in 
Central States; established 10 years. C 112. 


WANTED — A first-class union job-printer, equal to estimating and book 
wna as assistant foreman; state experience and ability. JOURNAL, 
thaca, N. Y. 


$3,000 buys the greatest bargain in a well-established job-printing business 

in southwest Missouri; well equipped and making money; must sell at 
once for best of reasons; full information upon request. CHAS. C. BAKER, 
Box 614, Joplin, Mo. 














FOR LINOTYPE USERS. 


THE NEW IDEA DROSS RING goes on metal well of your Linotype; keeps 
dirt out of well and keeps plunger clean; only $1.50; over 300 in use. 
Send for circulars. F. D. HARRIS, McKeesport, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: rebuilt No. 3 and No. 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOS. F. SMYTH, 
1241 State st., Chicago. tf 


BOOKBINDERS — Smashers, cutters, embossers, shears, standing presses, 
other machinery; guaranteed. PRESTON, 167 C Oliver, Boston. 


BOX MACHINERY — Great variety of paper-box machinery; all machinery 
guaranteed; send for list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 C Oliver, Boston. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES — All makes and sizes; thoroughly rebuilt 
. and guaranteed; send for list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 C Oliver, 
oston. 


FOR SALE — A completely equipped electrotype foundry at a big reduction; 
“ gery 4 suitable for a small job electrotype plant or a publishing 
ouse. 66. 


FOR SALE AT—BRONSON’S, 45th and W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 

Fine line of rebuilt presses, actually in stock, including many makes in 
2 roller, 4 roller, front and rear delivery, high and low speed, all sizes in job, 
book and newspaper machines up to 60 inches; these must be sold NOW, 
regardless of cost, being overstocked; call or write for descriptive bulletin. 
We also handle new Universal presses and Childs’ Acme paper-cutters. 

BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 

NS EPS 45th and W. Harrison streets, Phone Kedzie 224. 
City Office........ Room 217, Chamber of Commerce bldg., Phone Main 375. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — Huber 2-revolution fly-delivery printing-press, size of 
bed 36 by 52; condition good; liberal terms. GREELEY PRINTERY 
OF ST. LOUIS. 5-9 


FOR SALE — Have No. 3 Monitor stitcher (power) for pamphlets; works 

25 to 30 round wire, just rebuilt, first-class condition, looks like new; 

— sell cheap; replaced with larger machine. BOX 310, Benton Harbor, 
ichigan. 


FOR SALE — Hoe drum cylinder printing-press, thoroughly rebuilt and in 

perfect condition; size of bed 33% by 49, air springs, tapeless delivery, 
R. & S. distribution; price $375 if sold at once. CENTRAL EGG CARRIER 
CO., McGraw, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Seybold embossing press, head 32 by 42; bargain. H. C. 
ISAACS, 10 Bleecker st., New York. 


FOR SALE — 36-inch Brown & Carver paper-cutter, 25-inch Advance paper- 

cutter, No. 1 Monitor wire-stitcher, 8 by 12 Golding art jobber; all of 
above as good as new; also Hoe double cylinder press large enough for 
7-column quarto daily, capacity 3,000 per hour, in fine order, just the thing 
for small daily; 38 by 52 Campbell 2-revolution press in fine order; will 
sell any or all of the above machines at bargain prices for cash or on easy 
terms to responsible parties. WM. L. PACKARD, Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — 39 by 52 New Century press, 36 by 52 Optimus press, double- 
deck Linotype with extra equipment; each of above machines practically 
new; will sell at sacrifice prices; terms: $500 cash with order, balance in 
equal monthly instalments extending over a period of 5 years; an exceptional 
opportunity to buy a new press or Linotype on long time. 02 


FOR SALE — 54-inch Seybold Holyoke cutter, in fine condition, at low 
price. H. C. ISAACS, 10 Bleecker st., New York City. 


LINOTYPE, model No. 3, used very little, for sale; terms reasonable. E. 
GREENEBAUM, 86 Fulton st., New York. 


FOR SALE — New Monotype equipment: 1 keyboard and 1 caster with job 

type casting attachment; 6, 8 and 10 point modern and black letter 
faces; 6, 8, 10 and 12 point molds and 2 display molds for 14 to 36 point; 
full particulars upon application. C 128. 


PRINTING MATERIAL — 45 by 62 Whitlock 2-revolution press, new crank 

bed movement, 4 air chambers, 4 track, front delivery, box frame, press 
guaranteed tc register; special inducement for quick sale. A. F. WANNER 
& CO., Printing Machinery, 342 Dearborn st., cago. 


HELP WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK; File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. We received calls during the past two months for 
the following: Job printers, 9; machinist-operators, 5; Linotype operators, 
3; superintendents and foremen, 10; all-round men, 5; bookbinders, 5; 
stock man and paper cutter, 1; salesman, 1; make-up, 1; compositors, 5; 
engravers, 3; pressmen, 6; proofreader, 1; newspaper reporter, 1; electro- 
typers, 2; business manager, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on 
list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., Chicago. 










































































Gold, Aluminum and Copper. 





A GOLD INK BEYOND THE EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


If you have tried arid failed to obtain a perfect Gold Ink, we want you to investigate “OROTYP” 
before you become discouraged. The producers of “OQROTYP” have succeeded in producing an ink that does the work, has stood the test, and has 
passed the most exacting analysis and test by the hands of eminent authorities, who pronounce “OROTYP” as the one Gold Ink that has the proper 
body, brilliancy and lasting qualities. We want progressive printers to investigate 
our Gold Ink by making a test of a small sample which we will gladly send you 
upon request. We manufacture “OQROTYP” in four shades: Light Gold, Deep 


Distributing Agents for United States - - - JAS. H. FURMAN, 36 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
MONTREAL TORONTO VALLEYFIELD 
































HELP WANTED. 





Bookbinders. 


WANTED — A first-class general binder, forwarder and finisher; must also 

be competent ruler; must be sober and industrious; steady employment ; 
fine equipped shop, latest machinery; location — eastern Pennsylvania ; state 
wages; don’t apply if not competent. C 123. 








Compositors. 





COMPOSITOR, first-class stonehand with executive ability, to pass press 
proofs on commercial work, willing to invest in live New York City con- 
cern; state age. C 110 care New York Office Inland Printer. 


PRINTERS WANTED: 1 or 2 first-class compositors — good on railroad 

tariffs and commercial job work; 1 experienced stoneman — must be job 
compositor; married men preferred ; union; west of Chicago; city of 
125,000; will pay above scale for desirable men; unless sober and reliable 
need not answer this advertisement ; references required; permanent employ- 
ment. C 104. 








WANTED — Strictly first-class union compositor; permanent position in 
Middle West city of 25,000; will pay over scale. C 127. 





Engravers. 





WANTED — First-class wood engravers, also mechanical retouchers; send 
particulars with samples, experience and salary expected to A. MUGFORD, 
Hartford, Conn. 





F M. gers and Superintendents. 








MAN WANTED to take active managing position in a large specialty pub- 
lishing business, well er and profitable; must be able to furnish 
cash for working capital. © 125 





WANTED — Competent manager for established job- wrx) ‘einen in city 
of 30,000, who will take part interest in business. C 114 





WANTED — Manager wanted with $3,000 to $5,000 to develop specialty 

printing business established 10 years; owner deceased; capable of big 
development and large profits; best city, 35,000, in Middle West; abso- 
lutely legitimate; investigate. C 105 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED —A man experienced in age oy dies and the manufacture of 
folding boxes; must have references. C 99. 





WANTED — Technical writer by a large electrical manufacturing company, 

to prepare copy for a general line of publications; should be able to 
write in semi-popular vein and present matters attractively to consumers, and 
should have good taste in display and typographical effects; moderate amount 
of electrical knowledge essential — the more the better ; liberal salary to the 
right man; give full particulars and state salary desired. 89. 





WANTED — Experienced printer who can take charge of orders and read 

proofs (English and German) in printing establishment with 2 Linotype 
machines and about 12 platen and cylinder presses all told; location of 
open position about 1% hours’ ride from Chicago; applications, stating 
salary expected and giving references, must be addressed to C 78. 





Operators and Machinists. 





WANTED — Monotype keyboard operator having experience on tabular work ; 
good pay and steady employment to rapid and accurate operator; open 
shop and 54 hours. Apply for application blank to C 86. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — Cylinder pressman experienced on finest grade of catalogue 

printing; man with experience on three-color work preferred; steady 
work at good pay guaranteed competent craftsman; open shop and 54 hours. 
Apply for application blank to C 83. 





Proofreaders. 





WANTED — Proofreader for book ys - work; experienced, union man, 
above the average in ability. C 2 





Salesmen. 


WANTED —A PRINTING SALESMAN of unusual ability (not an order 

taker); a good business developer, experienced in handling and closing 
large catalogue contracts; an Eastern man acquainted with New England 
trade preferred; highest references required; either salary or commission ; 
only a man above the average need apply. CG 26. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


I WILL TELL YOU how to make a fine ink reducer and dryer combined ; 

best embossing composition; excellent tablet glue; how to print two or 
more colors from one cut without mutilation; I am using all these in my 
business, and experimented long to find them out; you can get all ingre- 
dients cheap in your town. Full instructions sent for $1 money order. 
LEWIS C. KING, 421 N. 13th st., Richmond, Ind. 


THE FRANKLIN TYPE FOB is the most popular novelty ever made for 

printers; made to spell your name; silver-plated, price $1; we also 
make a matrix fob for machine operators; these are made of 3 mats, with 
initials engraved; gold-plated, price $1.50. TYPE FOB CO., 870 Broad st., 
Newark, N. J. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 

ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 

addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., 
‘icago. 








Bookbinders. 


BOOKBINDER, Al finisher, wants employment; steady position; printed 
work preferred. C 163. 
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BOOKBINDER — finisher, forwarder, marbler — 14 years’ experience, wants 
position; prefer West. C 5. 


COMPETENT AND SUCCESSFUL BINDERY ‘FOREMAN desires position in 

large catalogue house or in sheet room of edition house; familiar with 
modern machinery and accustomed to large output; Chicago and Kansas 
City references. C 90. 











WANTED — Position as superintendent or foreman of loose leaf or book- 

binding factory; several years’ experience in largest loose leaf factory 
in Canada; at present manager of largest loose leaf factory in western 
Canada; can estimate on printing; first-class testimonials; strictly sober. 
WM. PIRIE, 349 Syndicate ave., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Cost Clerk. 


COST CLERK, capable of organizing or managing cost department, at present 
employed, ‘desires a change. C 91. 











Electrotypers. 


SITUATION WANTED — Electrotype finisher, first-class, age 23, union; 
South preferred. C 482. 








Engravers. 
HALF-TONE OPERATOR desires position in an open shop. C 413. 
PHOTOENGRAVING salesman and sketcher, thoroughly competent, hustler, 
business-getter, traveled with great success, desires position. C 117 care 
New York Office Inland Printer. 


POSITION by first-class non-union line photographer. C 126. 

















For M gers and Superintendents. 





EXPERT ESTIMATOR, 15 years superintendent and aaa job and news- 
paper plants, wants position on Pacific Coast. C1 


I AM A PRACTICAL PRINTER, an experienced superintendent, manager 

and salesman in the printing, engraving, bookbinding and lithograph 
lines; I am a hard worker, sober, married, and enthusiastic in what I 
undertake; am now employed as manager of a large job office employing 
over 100 people, but will not be after March 1, 1909; the very highest 
references furnished; if you need my services, write me; I will satisfy you 
on all points and “ deliver the goods’ I promise. C 95. 








MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — Capable man, 20 years’ experience in 
all branches, 10 years proprietor; now employed as superintendent 
medium-sized plant; in present position I made a profit for 1908 of 22 per 
cent after deducting 19 per cent for depreciation, interest, taxes and insur- 
ance; no objection to newspaper and job office combined; only propositions 
that will pay $2,000 per year considered; correspondence "invited. C 88. 





SITUATION WANTED as superintendent of plant or foreman of composing- 

room by practical man with years of experience; well posted on card 
index and loose leaf manufacture; 7 years with one concern and 5 with 
another; handle any branch of the printing business; including rubber 
stamps. C 120. 





WANTED — A position as manager of book and job printing plant in the 
West by practical and competent man. C 96. 





WANTED — Position as mechanical superintendent of job and newspaper 
plant; am practical mechanic and experienced in all branches of the 

business; at present am superintendent of a large house; would like to 

invest a limited amount of cash if satisfactory to both parties. ¢C 111. 





YOUNG MAN with 12 years’ practical experience in the printing business — 

5 of which as foreman and 2 as superintendent of plant handling $3,000 
per month, consisting of general commercial printing, ruling, bookbinding 
and newspaper work — is desirous of entering a larger office, preferably one 
handling high-grade commercial and catalogue work; good knowledge of 
estimating, handling men and care of machinery ; capable of acting as 
assistant superintendent or foreman; anxious to secure an opening where 
= a — be of use and advancement offered; correspondence 
solicit 





Operators and Machinists. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, lady, wishes position in or around New York State; 
book or news; good’ speed; best references. C 285. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST of good habits desires permanent posi- 
tion; reliable; clean proofs; run coal oil burner; married. C 122. 


MONOTYPE CASTER-OPERATOR desires change of location; 6 years’ 
experience; keyboard and metal knowledge; best references; union and 
steady; can come on short notice. C 119. 














OPERATOR, linotype; 36 years; crippled in lower limbs, but . accu- 

rate, steady, temperate; reasonable wages; non-union; 5 years on 
machine; plant must be on ground floor. STEPHEN BLAIR, Station / 3 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST of 16 years’ practical factory and office experience 
desires position; capable of handling any size plant, new or old machines; 
A-1 references furnished. 48. 








Paper Cutters. 


PAPER CUTTER AND eng cutting stock for printing 
house; familiar with per grades and sizes, pad making, pamphlet 
binding; good executive ability. C 265. 








Pressmen. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN —A< strictly first-class mechanic, competent on 
highest grade of half-tone, color and publication work, with executive 
ability, now employed in one of the best houses in New York city, wishes to 





,connect with a reliable house in some smaller city; non-union, married, 


sober, and can furnish highest references; prefer east of Chicago; corre- 
spondence solicited. Address PRESSMAN, Stationery Store, 2134 Amsterdam 
ave., New York city. 


FOLDING BOX PRESSMAN —_ of eae platen or cylinder cutting 
press, also operates glue machine; can build wood dies; good references; 
West preferred. C 85 care Inland Printer, 116 Nassau st., New York. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Pressmen. 





PLATEN PRESS FOREMAN wants position in West; 12 years’ experience 

on fine half-tone and process work; have executive ability, can handle a 
large pressroom economically, understand all overlay processes; some experi- 
ence on pony; references: present employer; married, 1, sober, union. C 25. 


PRESSM AN, cylinder ; 
process and vignette work ; 


young man; competent on phigh “grade half- tone 
moderate wages. C 





SITUATION WANTED — Cylinder, cylinder and platen, or duplex pressman. 
C 97. 





WANTED —. A position as foreman of pressroom doing a high grade of com- 

mercial work by a man of long experience; familiar with color, bronze, 
leaf work and embossing; kindly state what plant you have; southeast of 
Chicago preferred. C 93. 





Proofreaders. 





PROOFREADER (female), at present employed, desires position in first-class 
open shop; careful reader; commercial printing and catalogue experi- 
ence. C 317. 


(non-union) ; 
job office 


proofreader 


WANTED — Position by an experienced lady 
experience ; 


steady, reliable; first-class job, also newspaper, 
preferred; $18. : 





Stereotypers. 


A FIRST-CLASS RELIABLE STEREOTYPER with good references wants 
position either as foreman or journeyman. C 67. 





Trontonnders. 


Counters. 





DURANT, W. N., CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The perfection of counting machines 
for all presses. ‘Alarm Counters of various types. 6-9 


See advt. 





HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses, book stitchers, 
ete., without springs. Also paper joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’’ Gordon press brakes, 
printers’ form trucks. 3-9 





Cylinder Presses. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Babcock 
drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., New York. Half-tone and fine art elec- 
trotyping a "specialty. 3-9 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-9 








E Lh 
FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. 
lithographing and stationery trade. 

E h ind Cc 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 
by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


s and Stampers. 








Steel-die embossing to the printing, 
45-49 Randolph st., Chicago, 3-9 





ition 











BRASS TYPEFOUNDER, expert in making brass types from start to finish, 
also molds, matrices, logotypes, pallets and chases, wants position. B 61. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — A large sheet perfecting press for Bible work; must be in 
first-class shape. ISAAC H. BLANCHARD COMPANY, 268 Canal st., 
New York city. 





WANTED — Good second-hand wire stitcher and perforator; give full par- 


ticulars and price. A. H. PETERS, Benton. Harbor, Mich. 





WANTED — Second-hand Royal beveler, saw and trimmer, with 


router, 
motor attached to each. C 87. 





WANTED — Stereotypers’ steam table, one capable of taking 7 or 8 columns. 


LONG, 400 Manhattan ave., New York city. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Art Calendars. 


D ‘BAKER MFG. CO., makers rf art calendars and advertising spe- 
cialties. Minneapolis, Minn., D. 8. A. 3-9 








Advertising Novelties of Wood. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, N. W. Rulers and 
advt. thermometers. 1-10 








Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 





DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, automatic 
feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-10 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
supplies. 





SLADE, Chicago. 


Also paper-box 
makers’ 1-10 





Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 





WANNER, A. F., CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., 


Chicago. Makers of all styles 
of brass rule, printers’ specialties, galleys. 6-9 





Brass-Type Founders. 





MISSOURI BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Howard and Twenty-second sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phil- 
adelphia, New York. 8-9 





Calendar Manufacturers. 





NEW LINE of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
11-9 





Calendar Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO., 1062 Gilbert av., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 71 sizes and styles calendar pads for 1909. The best and cheap- 
est in the market. Now ready for delivery. Write for sample-book and 
prices. 6-9 








Case-Making and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE H. 0., CO., 120-130 Sherman st., 
mates. 





Chicago. 


Write for esti- 
1-10 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel chases. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., New 
York; 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. Satin- finish plates. 6-9 








Engravers—Copper and Steel. 
FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 8-9 


Engraving Methods. i 











ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings; photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 3-9 





Gummed Papers. 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. Our spe- 
cialty is noncurling gummed paper. Write for samples. 12-9 





Ink Manufacturers. 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-9 
PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735-7-9 E. 9th st., 








RAY, WILLIAM H., New 
York. 





ULLMAN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 1592 Merwin st., N.-W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 9- 9 





Instruction. 





GREAT DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators; best wages, shortest hours; 
100 new situations every month; why not get one? 

KEYBOARD helps you; an exact facsimile of Mergenthaler Keyboard ; 

announces finish of line; detachable copyholder; instruction book; 

$4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 “P” st., N.-W., Washington, D 

also through agencies of Mergenthaler Co. and Parsons Trading Co., London, 

England, Sydney, Australia, and Mexico City. tf 





Linotype Instruction. 





COMPOSITOR — Did you know that 30,000 periodicals, large percentage 

miscellaneous work is linotyped? 125 Mergenthaler Linotypes being 
installed each month? new Mergenthaler Linotype changed complete quicker 
than a case? carries nearly 400 faces? only ONE MAN machine? you don’t 
compete with typewriter girls? the real financial friend of wide-awake, 
intelligent printers? that you can master the Linotype end quickly, thor- 
oughly, successfully at the EMPIRE LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First ave. 
(near 23d st.), New York. 





Machinery. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, New, rebuilt. 





Mats for Casters. 





WESTERN BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 3749 Texas av., St. Louis. Mats 
for caster delivered 10 days from day of order; faultless work. 11-9 





Mercantile Agency. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 116 Nassau st., New 
York. The Trade Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Publishing Trade. Typo Credit Book is complete classified directory. 11-9 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
ments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Electric equip- 
3-9 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 11-9 





Paper Calculators. 





DYER’S PAPER CALCULATOR — Determines, without figuring, cost of 
given number of pieces of paper size of copy, any weight or price stock ; 
480 or 500 count; pays itself the first day in saving time and errors; price, 
$5, prepaid; FREE TRIAL. Write for agency. L. M. DYER & CO., 1233 
Elden av., Los Angeles, Cal. 11-8 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Paper Cutters. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic 
clamp cutting-machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-10 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York; makers of the best in 
cutting-machines. The Brown & Carver complete line. 4-9 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-9 
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BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 
type. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872 e 190- 192 Congress st., an 
Boston ; 43 Center st., and 15 Elm st., New York. 10-9 


Chicago. Superior copper-mixed 
7-9 











INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard line. type and printers’ supplies. St. 





Photoengravers. 


BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., 
wood engraving and electrotyping. 


INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, illustrators, engravers and elec- 
trotypers; 8-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-9 


THE FRANKLIN CO., 346-350 Dearborn st., 
electrotypers. 





Chicago. Photo, half-tone, 
11-9 








Chicago. Photoengravers and 
1-10 


Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 9-9 
WHO USE OUR BLOTTER DESIGNS 


P RIN TERS Get More Work at Better Prices 


We furnish cuts and suggestions for wording —send you a new, crisp, effective 
design, with a Calendar Plate,each month. THEY DO PA nly one printer 
ina town can get them. Write and find out why YOU should be that one in 


pour town. amncsai’ CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 








Photoengravers’ Proof Presses. 
SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 


Photoengravers’ Screens. 











LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago. Manufac- 
turers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing machinery. 
1-10 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143° Dearborn st. 11-9 


Fisher bldg., 
10-9 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS” CO., 253 Broadway, New York ; 
Chicago ; factory, Long Island City, N. ¥. 





Pressroom Utilities. 


Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3-9 


DURANT 


MODEL B 
JOB PRESS 
Model B, Job Press Counter COUNTERS 


Can be furnished with simple attachments for perfect operation 


on all sizes and makes of platen presses. Asks or your dealer for 
the details. 


The W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 








CHOPPING WOOD with a dull ax, like setting gauge pins without a Tympan 
Gauge Square, wastes valuable time; sharpen one and buy the other; 
only 25 cents; all dealers. C 306. 





Printers’ Blocks. 





WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Iron blocks, Wilson 
patent blocks, register hooks, sectional and mahogany blocks. 6-9 





Printers’ Machinery and Materials. 





WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Tubbs wood goods. 
Hammer paper lifts,” high-speed presses, Gordons, National auto cutters, 
type, ete. 6-9 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 
Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 195-207 S. 

514-516 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsyth st., 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. ; 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396- -398 ‘S. Clark st at., ‘Chicago ; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn. ; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-9 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., ie. 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 11-9 





also 413 
10-9 - 





Canal st., Chicago; also 
Ross st., Pittsburg ; 507- 
Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 


135 Michigan st., 
3-9 











WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 


Estab- 
lished 1259. 2-10 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-9 
Printing Machinery and Materials. 











EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS in new and rebuilt cylinder presses, job presses, 
aper-cutters, folders, etc. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER MACHINE 
WORKS, 164 Ellicctt st., Buffalo, N. Y. 4-9 





Purchasing Agent. 


DOAN, ISRAEL, Jersey City, N. 
chase of materials or machinery of all kinds. 





J., acts as agent for printers in the pur- 
Correspondence invited. 
6-9 





Rubber Stamps, Etc. 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 52 Woodward av., Detroit, Mich. Seals, 
stencils, rubber stamps, die ‘sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 1-10 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 3-9 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
,complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 8-9 




















For the Best RULING MACHINERY urite to 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS a Awe" 


Why Best ? BECAUSE they rule three times as much paper, 
—— and do better work, than any other. 

















siieeV AN |B BBE Rano ERE Rae 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 








Universal§ 
Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for ’ 


‘Stringing’ Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN. 


PATENTED 


7 cut illustrates one 

the various sizes of 
ahd for books % to 
2 inches in thickness, 





§ e Use our monthly 
advertising serv- 

n ice —the strong- 
est line of COPY 

and TWO-COLOR CUTS ever put out for printers. Particulars and endorse- 
ments gladly sent. FRANK ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PRINTERS EVERYWHERE cnr seione 


of our "Hang-It" 
and "Hang-It" Rings. There is profit for Our Envelope Clasps will also interest 
They fasten any unsealed envelope you deare to mail at  varafene interest you. 


CHICAGO ENVELOPE CLASP COMPANY ... .. . Niles, Mich, 








CUTS for ADVERTISERS 


Our CuT CATALOGUE shows thousands of beautiful and appropriate half-tone 
and line cuts for booklets, catalogues, circulars, mT ers, etc, Over 
100 pp., 9% x 1244, 50 cts. (refunded on $2 order). TY. 00K — Full- 
page art pictures from original photographs of A. aa of the most beautiful 
women in the world. Electros for sale. 36 cts. Both 76 cts. Stamps taken. 


SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


“Roughing or the Trade 


, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this ’stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


SIMPLEX PASTER AND WRAPPING BOARD 


For pasting newspaper and magazine wrappers, tipping inserts and paper box covers. Great time 
and labor saver. 1,000 copies per hour with this device. No time lost in scraping wrappers 
Takes wrapper up to 12 inches 

wide. Size of board, 14 x 16 in- 

ches. Larger sizes to order. Wraps 

clubs and singles. 

THE OLD WAY: Scrape 25 or 30 

wrappers, apply paste by hand, then 

when they are wrapped go through 

same process again. Half your 

time and labor lost getting ready. 

THE NEW WAY: Fill fountain with 

paste, putin 400 wrappers and kee; 

going until supply is exhausted. 

No non- -productive labor. Saves 

its cost in a week’s time. SEND 

FOR FOLDER. 


E. H. COLLINS, 628 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Printers’ Supply Houses. 














Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING or 
THREE- COLOR WORK. 

Engravers and Three-color Operators earn #20 to #50 per week. Only 
College in the world where oop paying ——- are taught successfully. 
Established sixteen years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy; livin 
inexpensive. Graduates placed in good positions. Write for catalogue, an 

specify course in which you are interested. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY or ' 881 Wabash Avenue, 
BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING Effingham, III. 

L. H. B1ssELL, President. No Saloons in Effingham. 











We are Manufacturers of the 


Highest Grade of 
“LINO” “AUTO” 
“STEREO” “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” “COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


“Reg. U.S. 





Philadelphia 
oe 
rooklyn 
Baltimore 
ae 
~ ansas City 
Smelters and Refiners | 52% 


Merchant & Evans 


Company 
(Successor to Merchant & Co., Inc.) 


Pat. Off.”” 
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IXON’ S Special Graphite No. 63 5 


should be used on Lino- 
type Space-Bands, Matrices, and wherever 
there is friction. Write for free sample 157. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Write on your business letter-head to 
ee iy PRINTERS R.CARLETON ENGRAVING 
NESS COMPANY, Omaha, Neb., 

q for the LATEST CoPpYRIGHT— 


LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 


Book, ‘* When Papa Rode the Goat.’’ Colored plates, 
too illustrations. * Many fearful things. 15 cents by mail, to printers only, 


The PAASCHE Air Brushes 


are absolutely the best for coloring post-cards, calendars, 
novelties, show-cards, price tickets, advertising posters, 
signs, etc. Write us for catalog now. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 
7-9 Blue Island Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMPTON AULD, 798 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 


Gero. W. LEwis, Selling Agent 628 E. 135th Street, NEw YoRK 
E. St. JOHN, Sole Canadian Agent - 392 St. James St., MONTREAL, CAN. 
GEo. RUSSELL REED Co., Inc., Exclusive Western Agents, 

645 Battery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
5332 Delancey Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





L. E. Davis 








Metal Parts for 
Removable Covers 


for 
Telephone Directories, 
Magazines, etc. 


BINDING SCREWS 


or 
Loose Leaf Cost Books, 
Catalogues, etc. 





Special Work in Metal Stamping or Screw Machine Work to Order. 


ROBERT J. NICHOLSON ®¥'sCRieaco eet 

















ECONOMY QUADS 


Practical and 
Economical 


at reasonable prices. 


GLOBE 


TYPE FOUNDRY 
271 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Ad set in our Globe Condensed. Patent Applied For. 





Spy 1 OCSC met a | ™ <I] oe 
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ETALLIC OVERLA 


Dali, PATENT_N‘ SEES HiRe 


TION FOR 


N OST PRACTICAL 


METHOD OF PRODUCING THE VERY 
BEST IN HALF TONE ILLUSTRATION 


158 - 164 HARRISON STREET: — 


PROMPT AND EXPERT 


KNIFE-GRINDING SERVICE 


We make a specialty of Paper Cutter and Lithograph Stone Knife grinding. 


E. C. KEYSER, 300 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO _ (’Phone, Harrison 7594) 


ETH J 
if, //a] 





The Government Standard KEYBOARD 
PAPER for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


Used on more than 250 Monotype Machines daily and every roll guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Four successive contracts from the Government Printing 
Office. Price, 6 cents per pound in cases of 120 rolls. 


COLONIAL COMPANY = MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 





THE GLOBE SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


JOS. E. SMYTH, Pres. Manufacturers of 
PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
ELECTROTYPERS’ MACHINERY 
Machinery Rebuilt and Repaired. Day and night force. No delays. 
Telephone, Expert mechanics. 
Monroe 456. 11-19 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. 





CHICAGO 


Photo-engraving on original 
and duplicate copy made 
with WHITFIELD’S pen 
carbon paper. We would 
like to send you samples, and 
quote discounts. Our line of 
pen, pencil and typewriter 
carbons is equally good. We 
manufacture manifolding oil 
tissues in books or flat sheets. 
Samples of all on request. 





WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 











Model 1909 


Only$135 


Automatic Never before Sold for 
Card Printing less than $165 
Press : po 


Py id a : FOR 

je Urigin: . AT. 

Inventor mom We states 
A COMPLETE CARD PRINTING OUTFIT, $200 


consisting of the press, 1o-drawer cabinet, 14 fonts assorted types. all tools, 
and 10,o00assorted blank cards. Ev erything ready to start business. Never 
before sold for less than $250. Remember, no experience required. We give 
you instructions how to do it. If interested, write to-day for catalog. 


BOOSTER PUBLISHING CO. - Dept. M, 351 Dearborn St., Chicago 















































THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Builders 


— oie sate re pies. - 
3 Chilled -Iron Roller INK MILLS 
Sizes —6x 18, 9x 24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x30 and 16x40 inches. 

With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water Cooled. 


Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Sat 
Machinery and Speci Machinery. 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








: PRINT-SIDE+UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


is built for the first-class trade. With our splendid equipment 

we are prepared to furnish you a high-grade machine at a cost 
not to exceed the cheaper build. Won’t you give us an opportunity to 
show you the fine features in this press. The press will deliver the goods. 
It is the most rigid, lightest running, most durable and all-round satis- 
factory press built. Our new Pony is truly the press de /uxe. No shoes 
or rack hangers; noiseless, four rollers, four tracks. The movement 
is unique. Powerful, durable and rigid, and with all the speed that can 
be used. Suitable for any class of work that can be done on any size 
press. If you will examine it you will be compelled to admit it is the 
best built. Let us have an interview. All we ask is a chance to show it. 


\ RE you going to buy a new press soon? The Huber-Hodgman 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
Factory —TAuUNTON, Mass. 


AGENTs, Paciric Coast, PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


A E Sees pete se CO., Ltd weal rarcsanie tides 
GENT, ENGLAND, P. : ., Ltd. : 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 








“How to Use Them” 









Ask the average printer how 
to use cover papers. He'll say, 
“Use them for covers, of course.” 


It is this “of course’ attitude 
that is keeping hundreds of 
good printers out of the bigger 
and easier profits they might 
otherwise make. 


Buckeye folders, circulars and 
novelty mailing pieces are far 
more effective than the adver- 
tising matter that nine-tenths 
of your customers are sending 
out now—and far easier to sell. 


Have your layout man get busy— 
and watch for our next advertisement, 
which will contain the first of a series 


BUCKEYE COVERS 


Cover stock is intended pri- 
marily for covers—“of course.” 
But it has hundreds of other 
printed matter uses; and the 
alert printer who knows when 
and how to suggest these uses 
to his customers is the one 
who gets the cream of the 
business. 





Buckeye Covers, because of 
the great variety of colors, 
weights and finishes available, 
are becoming a more and more 
important factor in the produc- 
tion of all] kinds of up-to-date 
advertising literature. 


of practical suggestions, showing how 
you can increase your business by dem- 
onstrating Buckeye Cover possibilities 
to your customers. 





Buckeye Cover is made in three 
weights, three finishes, and every pop- 
ular tint and shade, from pure white 
to jet black. 

It is better stock than any other mill 
produces at anywhere near the price; 
and it is best for more printing pur- 
poses than any other stock regardless 
of price. 

We ask for Buckeye Cover no greater 
preferment thana strict comparison with 
any 12c. stock on the market. 





If you are not already familiar with Buck- 
eye Cover, it is probably because your jobber 
carries it under a private brand name. Write 
for sample-book and we will tell you where 
you can get the stock. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Established 1848 





































DIRECT-DRIVE 
HIGH-SPEED DRUM CYLINDER 
JOB PRESS 


Made in three sizes, from 20 x 25 to 26 x 36 inches. 


The best press for small 
job work. 





SCOT 


DIRECT-DRIVE 
HIGH-SPEED 
TWO-REVOLUTION 
JOB PRESS 


Made in eight sizes, from 
2734 x 36 to 50 x 66 inches. 


The best press for fine 
color half-tone work. 


SCOTT OFFSET PRESS 


The Perfect Machine at the Right Price 





Cylinders of correct relative size for Automatic trips for rubber and impression 
high-speed feeding. cylinders. 
Can be fed by hand or automatic feeder. Handy ink and water roll throw-off. 
Cylinder journals not in eccentric bush- Perfect ink distribution. 
ings. Positive control of sheet by grippers 
Plate cylinder stationary — others adjust- until delivered. 
able. Press extremely rigid and built by experi- 
Finest plate and blanket clamp arrange- enced lithographic press builders — no 
ment. experiments. 





BE SURE TO WRITE US BEFORE YOU PURCHASE. 





We also manufacture lithographic and all kinds of rotary presses 


NEw YorK OFFICE W ALTER SCOTT & Co. CHICAGO OFFICE 


41 ParK Row ae Cae ae eee MonapDnock BLock 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Szmplest, Strongest, Surest, 


If Its a POTTER 
Its The Best 





The name POTTER on Printing 
Machinery is a guarantee of 
highest excellence. 


















Three Sizes 


28 x 34 
30 x 42 
34 x 44 














POTTER ROTARY OFFSET PRESS. 


Greatest Efficiency, Least Trouble, 
Either Hand or Automatic Feed. 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS Co. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


. H. CHAMPLIN, 735 STocK EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO, Western Sales Agent. 
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AUTOPRESS 














THINK OF THIS 


Here is a jobber that will automatically feed, print (from type forms) 
and deliver sheets at a general running speed of from 4,000 to 5,000 
per hour. It can easily do the work of three ordinary hand-fed job 
presses, and the product will be of the finest quality. 

As ajob printer you can no more afford to continue using slow, old- 
fashioned, hand-fed jobbers than the book printer can get along with- 
out typesetting cadhigus The stupendous value of a job press that 
automatically feeds, prints and delivers from 4,000 to 5,000 sheets per 
hour as against the ordinary jobber with an average of less than 1,000 
sheets per hour, hand-fed, must appeal to the most conservative printer. 
If interested, we will be glad to send you descriptive literature and 
specimens of the average daily jobs printed on the AUTOPRESS; also 
facsimile letters from representative firms using the AUTOPRESS. 


The AUTOPRESS COMPANY 


M. D. KOPPLE, President 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





















































+ refuse cans. 







218 Lake Street 












OPENS WITH THE FOOT 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


For Printers, Engineers and Machine Shops 

Constructed, Examined and Tested by the NATIONAL 

BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 
ADVANTAGES of the JUSTRITE 
The Patented Foot Lever opening device is so convenient 
that it obviates all desire to block the cover open, thereby 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the JUSTRITE can over 
all others. This feature appeals to all users of oily waste or 


FOR SALE by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware 
dealers, or write us direct for circulars and prices. 


THE JUSTRITE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Patented. 































































THE TUCKER AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE 


A Time and Paper Saver —— You Can Not Afford to Do Without It 


This is positively the only gauge used on platen presses that 
pulls the sheets to a register. Every pressman knows that you 
can not push a thin sheet of paper to a register mechanically. ‘This 
gauge does not push the sheet, as all others do; it does not matter 
how fast your press is run it does not “kick’”’ a stiff sheet away 
from it, but, on the other hand, it pulls it to it and gets a register. 
If a sheet is placed within 3% of an inch of the gauge it will pull 


it to it. 


It works independent of the grippers, and can be put on or 
taken off instantly. 


WRITE YOUR DEALER 





Manufactured by TUCKER BROS. CO., 
Oak and George Streets > ° 2 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
































Install a Western Electric 
Automatic Intercommunicating 
Telephone equipment in your 

lant and learn for yourself 
‘i it saves time in giving 
and receiving orders, provides 
for emergencies and secures 
cooperation among your em- 
ployees. 


The Western Electric Auto- 
matic Intercommunicating Tele- 
phone shown here, is efficient, 
reliable and fireproof. By sim- 
















WESTE rN 









Intercommunicating Telephones 
for Printing Plants 


Provide the one really satisfactory means of obtaining instant communica- 
tion between those departments which have much to do with each other 





KEY TYPE METAL SET 


3 LECTRIc 





EASTERN CENTRAL OME Le WESTERN PACIFIC 
New York Chicago Saint Louis = San Francisco 
Philadelphia 5.4; . ee Kansas City TogiAnoeiae 
Reckon ndianapolis and Equipment used .in the Construction, Denver 54 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Operation — wanna ag Aled Telephone Dallas Seattle 
Atlanta Minneapolis _—e ; Omaha Salt Lake City 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 
Write Our Nearest House. 





ply pressing a button the desired 
connection is secured and the 
party is signaled. Conversation 
is carried on as with regular 
telephone instruments. 


Think for a moment what a 
reliable intercommunicating 
system would mean to you in 
our business. Then write for 
ulletins Nos. 2244, 2245 and 
2266, which will explain how 
you can make such a system 
pay for itself in a few weeks. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR EQUIPMENTS 


FOR ALL KINDS PRINTING 

OF SERVICE, BINDING 

LIGHT AND HEAVY, aja, = ELECTROTYPING 
IN THE PRINTSHOP ‘“Z === $$STEREOTYPING 


Write for a copy ‘of Bulletin No. 2294 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: 527 W. 34th St., City of New York Branch Offices: In Principal Cities 








AMERICAN LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS 


FORM A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 





Highest Award 
PaRIS - - - - 1900 
BUFFALO - - 1901 











Gauges adjust instantly and lock automatically to non- 
pareils— No. 30 also gauges to points. 

Permanently accurate. No slipping. No guessing. Quick, 
Sure and Accurate Results — that’s all. 

If you want the Best, you must get an AMERICAN. 


Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 


Sold by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 
MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE G& CO. tnicico t's"! 











There are none ‘*‘ Just as Good’’— None NEAR as Good. 














gt Every Printer 
Knows 


what a dull knife in his Paper Cutter 
does to the work—and yet it is such a bother and loss of 
time to take the knife out for grinding, that it is often 
neglected for days or weeks— 


The Carborundum Knife Stone 


keeps machine knives sharp without taking the knives out of the machine — without 
loss of time — without danger of cutting the hand (the groove protects the fingers). 


The Stone is 4 inches in diameter, 112 inches thick; one side coarse for rough work, 
the other side fine for putting on keen, lasting edge. Price, by mail, $1.50. 


Ask your dealer for Carborundum Sharpening Stones. Ask us for the Sharpening Stone Book. 


The Carborundum Company — .¢ 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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We Make More Cylinder and 
Job Press Rollers for Chicago 
Printers Than Do All the Other 
= Roller Makers Combined :: 














A few names of leading printers 
of Chicago, also the number of 
their presses on which our rollers 
are used exclusively: 








Rand, McNally & Co. . . 206 Presses 
American Colortype Co. . 51 “* 
Regan Printing House . . 32 ‘ 
Armour Printing Works . 56 ‘“ 
R. J. Kittredge & Co. . . 49 ‘ 
W.B.Conkey Co. . .. & ‘* 
M.A. Donohue & Co. . . 33 ‘“ 
Stromberg, Allen & Co. . 45 = ‘ 
ce 106—s “* 





Total, . 642 Presses 











The Buckie Printers’ Roller Co. 


Chicago St. Paul Detroit 





FORTIETH YEAR 
Established 1869 



































A Shect-Setting Side Gaude WHEN YOU HAVE THESE GAUGES 

$4800 uf YOU ARE AT THE TOP NOTCH. w= 
ee THIS IS WHAT COMES FROM A Modill’s Patent 

LEADING PRINTER: e DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE. 


A giant gauge (not a pin—no gluing). Beats 
“The Megill Automatic Register Gauge arrived quis, Holds orany weight stock, Chases 
all right, and to- day we tried it and are pleased to for heavy stock. Vertical slit Saly in - 
advise you that this is one of the best devices we have _ sheet nt no mutilation anywhere. $1.2 
ever seen for a printing office. Sowell dowe think setofthree. With key and extra tongues. 
of it that we ask you to send us by express or regis- < 
tered mail, whichever is the cheaper, three more of 
them. We might also add that we have had on 
trial a gauge known as the and found it 
absolutely unsatisfactory.’’ Megill’s Patent 


Sold by all Typefounders. FREE BOOKLET. ENCLOSE PRICE. SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PIN. 
Best gauge pin in the von. Specially 


Megill’s Patent ° —— MANUFACTURER —— handy in feeding paper. $1.20 per doz., 
AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE. Edward L.Megill 60 DUANE STREET, NEWYORK 4c. set of three. With extra tongues. 
























AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


Being an enlargement of and revision of JENKINS’ MANUAL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 
By N.S. AMSTUTZ 
With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork by 
FREDERICK E. Ives and STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 
has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 prepaid 
120-130 Sherman St. = THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY oe ee So 


CHICAGO 











BREHMER AUTOMATIC 


Thee ILIPPING 
“~.e MACHINE 


BE” Brings the folded section and end sheet together accu- 

ae rately to register; gums and presses them, delivering 

y on a table which drops automatically to receive the 
increasing pile. 

The uniformity and neatness of the work is pleasing 
and can not be approached by hand work. No finger- 
marks or surplus paste appear where not wanted. 

Can be used to face plates and illustrations with a tissue 
fly-leaf. 

With a low-priced girl feeder does more and neater 
work than a number of higher paid experienced hand- 
workers. 

Is extremely simple, noiseless and compact, occupying 
little more floor space than one bench-worker, using 
a nominal amount of power. 

Write for further details. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd., P hiladelphia, Pa. 
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Printers’ Patent Form Truck 


A new and practical utility. Makes the handling of forms safe and 
keeps chases true. 


Adjustable. Easy sailing through narrow aisles. 

No men called from their work to help lift forms. 

You need an imposing stone in the pressroom for underlaying. This 
truck is what you want. 

The saving of time in a month is the price of a truck. 








Bertin—S. Kochanski. 


Lonpon— Parsons Trading Company. MASHEK MAN UFACTURIN G COMPANY 








Ask us to send you Circulars 





Eastern Agents—F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO., 70-80 Cranberry Street, Boro. of Brooklyn, NEW YORK 


592 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The HUMAN FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by John H. Vanderpoel 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty years one of the most distinguished teachers of 
drawing in America ; himself a consummate draftsman, he has instructed thousands of men and women, 
so that the list of famous American artists contains a large percentage of those who have been his pupils. 
is ecialty is the drawing and construction of the human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
world’ i 
















analysis of the human figure from the artist’s stand 
trated with 54 full-page plates—all of them master: 











By J. H. VANDER POEL 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





s masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, systematic manner in which he gives it 
expression, is unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 
Mr. Vanderpoel’s new book is a full and concise exposition of his system. The text isa thorough 


330 marginal sketches, none of which have ever been published, showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions. Altogether it is the most complete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and the working artist, as well as to the general public which may use such a book for refer- 
ence, the publication of Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the utmost importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic 
manner, and designed to be as convenient for reference as possible. Price, $2.00 Net. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


ge feature by feature and as a whole. It is illus- 
y drawings of the greatest value to the student—and 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 











THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 


NOT A NEWSPAPER 








Devoted exclusively to promoting 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Iuland Stationer 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
who control 7he /nland Printer, aided by some of the best 
and most practical stationers in the country. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


Window Dressing 

Shelf and Counter Display 
Salesmanship 

Lettering for Stationers 
Stationers’ Advertising 
Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 





Subscription Rate . ; 3 . $1.50 per year 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 


















The Secret of Successful Advertising 
Lies in the Carefully Planned 
Campaign of Publicity 


Can you afford to spend money for advertising without 
knowing that the money is being well and profitably spent, 
when the knowledge might be yours for practically nothing? 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING” 
By Professor Walter Dill Scott 

Director of the Psychological Lab y, North n 

Author of *‘The Theory of Advertising,” etc. 

If you wish to study the advertising business, this book will tell 
you how you may make every dollar produce results. 

Advertising is rapidly being reduced to a science by men who are 
making a lifetime study of its every phase. No mam has done more 
for advertising science—discovered more of its vital secrets and laws— 
than Professor Scott. He has delved deep into the underlying princi- 
ples, discovered the cause of every effect and learned how to produce 
certain effects at will. Hehas dissected and analyzed a thousand suc- 
cesses and as many failures, and he has classified, grouped and crys- 
talized a!l the mass of data he has secured. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $2.00 
Here is a text-book on the science of advertising — packed with 
information and data that are of money value to every advertiser and 
every man interested in any way in advertising. 300 pages richly 
illustrated—handsomely bound—merely as a book, it is well worth the 
price asked, while the value of the information given in any single 
page is worth more than the cost of the entire book. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 

If you are not satisfied, after a perusal, that the book is worth more 
than the price asked, return the book any time within five days and we 
will refund the money. If you are not pleased with your purchase, 
simply return it. 

Order to-day. Send your check for $2.15 or enclose a two dollar 
bill and fifteen cents in stamps, and mail to us, and the book will come 
to you by first mail. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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600 ADVERTISING CUTS 


In one and two colors to fit every line of business. 
Every one a real "order puller"— and they are 
what you want right now for your blotters, mail- 
ing cards, folders, etc. A suggestion with each 
cut to help you prepare your copy. THE 
HERRICK CUT BOOKS (FIVE numbers) 
show these cuts and will be sent only to business 
firms for 75 cents. — 


Money back if you're not satisfied, or 
amount refunded on any future cut 
order of $5.00 or over., 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


Makers of Drawings of all kinds 
= 931 Fine Arts Bldg.,. CHICAGO 


































“Inks with a World-wide Reputation” 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 





Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


Printing 


nm |INKS 














Bi-Tones 
World OF EVERY DESCRIPTION that 
— ,| DRY coLors | , = 
ree an V. ARNISHES, Etc. ciean from 
Four start 
Color NEW YORK to 
Process nia ten = Street finish 
Inks CHICAGO 


355-7-9 S. Clark Street 
Poole Bros. Building 


























HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 


111 Washington Street 
—— BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











Check 


Printing 





A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. 
ALLING & CORY “3 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. 

H. & W. B. DREW CO. ; 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 
A. F. WANNER & CO 

THE PRINTING MACHINERY co. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY KANSAS City AND OMAHA 
C.R.GETHER CO. .. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. . St. Pauc, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. DuLuTtH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION | Des MoIngs, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 


7 y ae TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. . a WINNIPEG 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 


* HARRISBURG, PA. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... 


SAN FRANCcIsco, CAL. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. Lonpon, ENG. 














ALL BRANCHES 

NEw YorkK City, NEWARK 
z PHILADELPHIA, IPA. 
Bu FFALO, ” ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
a : LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CuicaGco, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 































ON THE TAIL END OF THE LINE 





ONLY MINERAL WATER 





Color Plates and Printing by Printed with Photo Chromic Colors 
The Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co. Manufactured by 
United States Colortype Press The Ault & Wiborg Company, 
Denver, Colorado Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 


St. Louis, Toronto, London. 
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Established Incorporated 
1844 1878 


You Can Tell a Dennison Tag 
With Your Eyes Shut— 
Just Test the Strength 


Q If the eyelet won't pull out— 
Q/f the tag won't tear without your strong 
exertion— 


Qf the patent patch is there—it’s a 


Dennison 





Standard Tag 


G, You know the value of the Dennison Guarantee. Perhaps your 
customer does not—why not tell him ? 


G, Any loss, any trouble, any delay resulting from the use of an 
inferior tag reflects directly on the dealer who sold it. 


G, Insure yourself by relying on Dennison’s. 


G. For more than sixty years the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
has made TAGS—and every year better tags. - 


G Retain your customer by selling him Dennison’s Standard Tags. 
It will mean a profitable and satisfactory connection for you, a 
reliable and never-changing source of supply for him. 


For samples, information and prices address our nearest store. Or if located 
in any of the cities named below, our representative will call on request. 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
26 Franklin St. NEW YORK, 1007 Chestnut St. 
15 John St. 
Up-town Store—Twenty-seventh St. 


CHICAGO, Bet. 5th Ave. and Broadway ST. LOUIS, 
5 Randolph St. 413 North 4th St. 


(A New Denuison Store) 








AS Sa, 
Losin 




















MEISEL PRESS G&G MFG. CO. 
944-948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
“| 


Builders and Designers of Automatic Printing Machinery. 





*“\ ROTARY COLOR PRESSES for wrappers, labels, cartons. 
ROTARY PRESSES for publications— folded or flat sheets. 
BED AND PLATEN AUTOMATIC PRESSES for roll or sheet products. 
TICKET PRESSES for transfers—roll or strip tickets, etc. 
CASH-SALES BOOK PRESSES for flat, folded, interleaved books. 
One WRAPPING-PAPER PRESSES for roll or sheet products—one or more colors. 
ofour Bed SLITTERS AND REWINDERS for all kinds of roll products. 
and Platen Presses TOILET PAPER ROLL MACHINES, plain or perforated rolls. 
printing one or both — SHEET CUTTERS — from roll; adjustable for various size sheets. 


sides of the web for roll or 


sheet products — automatic feed. ROTARY PRESSES for Special Requirements. 








Founded and Edited by H. SNOWDEN Warp, F. R. P. S. 
cent The American Pressman 


D; A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
OURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
THE PROCESS ‘ | 


ENGRAVERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials. 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
Dawsarn & Warp, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Ave., Lonpon, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: , 802 - 80 ve ric Theater ’ 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YORK 05 Ly Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


SPECIA L || ROLLER-MAKING 


MACHINERY FURNISHED 


BOX MAKERS 


A revelation in Box Wire 
Stitchers. None but them- 
selves can be their parallel. 
A full line of these won- 
derful stitchers now ready 
for delivery. All paper box 
makers specially invited to 
inspect them. @ We are 
headquarters for all 
sizes of stitching wire 
of the best quality by 
the case or ton. 





Printed matter on application A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS 


The J. L. Morrison Co. JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





143 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO LONDON TORONTO LEIPZIG, GERMANY Lee: ere oe ns Le eee Sa 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Ouality 
Quantity 


» Outetly 


Without effort or strain; results 
assured; profits inevitable and 
perfect satisfaction universally 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY RELIABLE DEALER 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














c: ° Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 
Bind Your Inland Printers 
oF = - 
with an Arnold Security Binder 0 B T T 
at Home Artistic : Simple : Durable r 1 rT 1% rit 2 Y 
NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
HE “ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER” is th von — methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
= “ART . ’ is the modern me 7 : : . Ss : 
of keeping your magazines together and in good condition. It has ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal magazine traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. It can *“lifting.”’ 
be used as a permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the maga- PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


zines become out of date. A magazine can be inserted or removed at 


any time without disturbing the others. $2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. 





PUBLISHED BY 





Binder for One Volume (six issues) - $1.00 
Two Binders, covering full year ... 1.80 RAITHBY, LAWRENCE €é» CO., Ltd. 
ADDRESS LEICESTER and LONDON 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 317 W. 124th St., NewYork 


Wasted Millions 


Fe ee im the 
| 




















print 


STUDENT as ae 
ANDER WW Siam = Shop. 
THE AMERICAN Printer is read with avidity by 


students of good printing, ambitious journeymen, #2 a - ? 
enterprising proprietors, men and women who are 3 key bi 3 1 OW e 


interested in learning more about good printing and how 


toproduce it. The masters of the printing businesstreasure 


every number. The men who have achieved distinct suprem- : | 
acy in every branch of the printing and allied trades and are ba t I 
looked up to as authorities, write us that they would not be. ies J ; a 


without this magazine for many times its price. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER : 
teaches by precept and example. Ten or more departments on prac- | - Ou r new 
tical features of printing and its fellow arts are regularly conducted : . 
by experts. Hundreds of specimens of printing, photo-engraving and beautiful 
photogravure are shown in its pages every year. Subscribers are 
urged to send in their own work for reproduction and criticism. 4 pamphlet 
Being the organ of the employing element in: 
the printing business, THEAMERICAN PRINTER {@ . rm a tells you. 
is a most valuable advertising medium for \ i Z ’ 
firms making and handling printer’s supplies It S free 
of any description. i 
Advertisers declare that it pays them better i j 
than any other publication. 14 Universal 
Write us for rate card. You will find the cost’ ' | 
of advertising in THE AMERICAN PRINTER { j Automatic 
remarkably low when compared with re- / , ‘ 
: sults secured from its use. Send 20c for . ' Type=- 
sample copy, or better yet, send $2 for i - 


yt hag a . Casting 
a0 Venn | » Machine 
' Company 
' CHICAGO 




















NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 














: . DIE y ) fice 
| COPPER PEATE ENGRAVING ff AUSSE8 | 
© PRINTING toth TRADE- neces: ae 


THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY 


Ther? a 
Wire Dtitcher 


is the best machine for the shop in which good 
work is handled, for the shop in which the beffer 
class of work is handled, and for the shop which 
handles the best class of work. It is an automatic 
machine, stitching wrapping paper and Japanese 


For detailed information, prices, terms 


vellum a aii ec tl Y. write the American Type Founders Co. 

















The Most Attractive ADVERTISING at the Least 


may be accomplished by the use of refined grades of Blotting Paper—not the ‘‘ soft’? or “‘ fluffy’’ quality, 
Ex ense but the grades that will respond to artistic printing and color. Our lines are manufactured for that 

express purpose, having a superb finish, adapted for high character of publicity purposes, @ The Printer 
and Manufacturing Stationer should investigate the possibilities ‘of arousing interest in his territory by the use of our BLOTTERS. 
Special attention given to ABSORPTIVE PAPERS for Manufacturing Purposes. Ask for full line of the following samples : 


VIENNA MOIRE Blotting (in colors), and Plate Finish WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE 


HAVE OUR SAMPLES AND PRICES ON YOUR‘.DESK—THEN YOU WILL BE IN TOUCH WITH THE BEST 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of Blotting <> <> “<& RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





























Don’t Get Mad and 
Kick the Cat 













LEARN TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN PLATES 


Our plan is simple, easy to learn, quick and inexpensive. 
CHALK PLATES are now being used by the small and 
large newspaper plants. Why not illustrate your paper with 
CHALK PLATES? 


Our outfits (two sizes) can be used for ordinary Stereotyping and 
Rubber-Stamp making, as well as Chalk-Plate work. If you now have 
a rey ping outfit, §2 will place you in position to use our CHALK 

UT system. 
Let us tell you full particulars. Get our prices, terms, etc. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
62-64 Ludgate Hill, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LONDON, E. C., ENG. 


















HE vitality of the plate depends upon the 
capacity of the lens to produce a strong, 
brilliant negative with a maximum of detail. 


THE APOCHROMAT TESSAR 


is designed especially for Photo-Engravers’ use 
and its wide use substantiates its claim to be the 
best lens made for this purpose. Ask the lead- 
ing three-color process workers. 


@ Send for catalog K. 

@PRISM is a little popular science monthly. Send for copy H, 
free upon request. 

@ Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Field Glass, Microscope, 
Laboratory Apparatus, Scientific or Engineering Instrument is 
our Guarantee. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
CARL ZEISS, JENA GEO. N. SAEGMULLER 
Offices: Ni San Francisco 
New York Washington 


Bosto London 


Chicago Frankfort 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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AMBITION BLACK 


CENTS 


PER POUND 





> 











) | THERE’S AN ELEMENT OF LIFE IN IT | LW 








GET STARTED. 


is a good ink. 
intend to keep it good. It does good work— 


AMBITION BLACK 


work that will make your competitor hustle to beat it. 
should use AMBITION BLACK. A trial will disclose them. 
S. & S. C. paper, but works just as well and looks just as good on any kind of paper. It's 
a winner — it will help you to prosper. 


ORDER IT TO-DAY. 





We make it good and we 


There are many reasons why you 


Made originally for 


40 CENTS PER POUND 











The Jaenecke Printing Ink Co. Nrrce° tiuasir" 5” tons’ 9" Cacnea 


CHICAGO OFFICE . . 351 Dearborn Street 
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The Morse Adjustable 
‘o— |GET <=" | BUSY 
















of the printing department referred to.”’ 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y., February 1, 1909. 


Price, $2.00 per dozen; one-half dozen, $1.00. 


THE MORSE GAGE PIN COMPANY nevsont Uisvaee Sorsross Sern. 


A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Convenience 
for PRESSMEN! 








f 


Gage Pin 








FEED UNE 


Pin in tympan showing 


maximum end adjustment maximum side adjustment 














MR. PLATEN PRESSMAN, and learn to use our FEED GAGE. Read what former United States Public Printer Benedict says about it : 

‘“T have had an opportunity to examine the practical application of the Morse Gage Pin in the office of the Saratoga Daily Sun,a paper in which I 
hold an interest, and I have no hesitation in stating that it is the best gage pin that has ever come under my observation. It has, to my personal know!- 
edge, met the requirements of a practical daily test for several months, with entire satisfaction to the pressman using it and to the economical advantage 


TH. E. BENEDICT 
Mailed postage paid upon receipt of price. 











PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


hoto Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 















No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate, 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 

Being transparent, wc, Men poe upon proofs 
of cuts, etc.,and number of square inches de- 
termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street. . . . NEW YORK 


























Drawing for Printers 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of The Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 
and illustrating in connection with typogra hy, containin; 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as we! 

as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
desire to learn drawing, whether connected with the printing craft or 
not, to become as proficient in the art as it is possible to be through 
the study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over 100 illustrations. 





Price, ««« « + «8200 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 Nassau STREET, 0 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
New York CHICAGO 








Small Power 
Specialists 


For Linotype Machines, 
Printing Presses, Cut- 
ing Machines, Binders, 
etc. 

Our whole attention 
and activity are devoted 
to this work. In this 
way we have made 


Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


(Direct Current — All Purposes Yo to 15 H. P.) 


far superior to any other motor on the market. | 
We have a supply of motors of all types, for printing shops, on 
hand all the time at our factory and at the branch offices, ready 
for immediate shipment. ; 
We have a consulting department for your power problem. Service 
free. Write us. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS C0., Wain Office and Factory, Springtield, Ohio 


New York, 145 Chambers St.; Cleveland, The W. R. 
Horning Co., 337 Frankfort Ave., N. W.; Phiadelphia, 
1109 Arch St.; New Orleans, S. 
J. Stewart, 312 Carondelet St.; 
Chicago, 48 W. Jackson Blvd.; 
St. Louis, E.C.Van Nort Elec- 
tric Co., Locust and 11th Sts.; 
Boston, 176 Federal St.; Kan- 
sas City, Heath Electric 
Co., 120 W. 13th St. 



























Printing 
Machiner 








We can save you from 
$100 to $500 on our 
Special Bargain List of 
used Presses and Cutters 


WRITE FOR LIST 











American 
Type Founders Co. 


203 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 



































Vandercook Press 


Does better work 
Does more work 
Does quicker work 


than other proofing machines 





It will take a single hair-line letter standing 


alone, or a half-tone, on the same tympan. 


—make no difference to the work in what part 
of the bed it is placed; that is, the impression is 
absolutely uniform all over the printing surface. 





produce pressure, when needed, far in excess 
of any other machine. 


——-print on any kind or thickness of stock to per- 
fect register. 


It 1S operated with one-third less mo- 
tions than the Washington Hand Press, and is 
therefore more speedy. 


—with a sheet-registering device that insures 
perfect register for three-color work. 





so handily that it is better, quicker and cheaper 
to run limited editions on this press than to 
make ready a power press. 


Its construction is so designed that it 
is practically unbreakable and astoundingly 
simple. 


The introductory prices are very low, viz.: 


For platen, 6x 1linches, - - $ 50.00 
s * 8x 14 “ - - 75.00 
o ” 10 x 17 - - 115.00 
s “ W221 “ - = 150.00 


The machine is now on exhibition at The Inland 
Printer Technical School, 120-130 Sherman Street, 
Chicago, where it can be seen and operated by any 
one interested. Contracts now made for delivery 
in sixty days. Address 


R. O. VANDERCOOK 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Care of Inland Printer Technical School 


















Printers 
of America who 
want to Earn more 


My national advertising during the last 
eight years has undoubtedly made me more 
or less acquainted with most of you. 

No matter whether you believe scientific 
advertising can be taught by correspondence 
or not — 

No matter whether irresponsible adver- 
tising ‘‘ instructors ’’ have too freely preyed 
for a time on the credulity of the ignorant— 

You undoubtedly know that the Powell 
System is the one course recognized by 
real advertising authorities. 

Month by month I propose to tell you 
about it—what a salary doubler it has been 
to live American men and women. And 
printers, above all, have more to expect 
from it than any other class. 

Let us start with the opinion of a well 
known authority: 


ADVERTISER'S MAGAZINE, 


Kansas City, Mo., January 9, 1909. 
DEAR Mr. POWELL,— Your two new ‘Side Helps’ — 
Out-Door Advertising and ‘‘ Business Correspondence ” — 
received, and I want to say with considerable emphasis 
that you are giving your students a long run and a heaping 
measure for their money. These little ‘‘ Side Helps” alone 
contain more real, usable information than is found in the 
entire course put out by all the other schools about which 
I know anything, and I believe I have seen everything in 
the way of advertising instruction that has been put on the 
market during the last ten years. You are leaving your 
would-be a so far behind that there is no hope 
of them ever being classed as anything but ‘‘also rans.”’ 
Keep the good work going. Do not keep on, though, until 
a get beyond the stage where there is any profit in the 

usiness. Yours very truly, 
ERNEST F. GARDNER. 


Let me mail my two elegant free books — Pros- 
pectus and ‘‘ Net Results ’’ — if you are interested. 


GEORGE H. POWELL 


1187 Metropolitan Annex NEW YORK 




















“LITTLE’S PERFECT OVERLAY. 





DRYING, 
ETCHING 
OR 
HEATING 





NO Made on a Platen or Cylinder for immediate use. NO 

No soft packing used. Simply a draw-sheet over it. 

Stands near the impression point, making it possible to 
bring out the most minute details of a half-tone cut. 

Absolutely impossible for it to slip. Always in register. 
No expert required. Cheap and practical. 


SHOP- 
RIGHT 
RE- 
QUIRED 











THE PERFECT OVERLAY COMPANY, York, Nebraska, U.S.A. 














New Wing-Horton 


Mailer 


The one Mailing Machine 
having all the improve- 
ments not found in any 
others. Made in 6 sizes, 
from 1% in. to 3% in. 

PERFECT ADJUSTMENTS, 
SIMPLE AND SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY, CONSTRUCTED 


Ask abétt our 30-day trial to 
responsible parties. 


Chauncey Wing 


Manufacturer 


Greenfield, Mass. 








Profitable Side-line for Printers 
PERFECT IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


are more in demand to-day than ever before. There’s a 
splendid chance in your locality to handle this work at a 
profit, with little or no extra expense. 

Our process is simple, no special apparatus required and 
no royalties to pay. 





Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 
Process are ready for use on any Typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 
produced when name and address are filled in. Investigate. 

Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book 
goes with each outfit. 





THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 











WILSON 


—that’s all 


that some of the largest plants 
in America use in the way of 
patent blocks. Wilson Blocks are meeting with greater favor 
every year. The W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind., just pur- 
chased 23 sets and the W. F. Hall Ptg. Co., of Chicago, just 
purchased 10 sets in addition to the 3 sets they already had. One 
big printer said: “‘We have tried all the ‘new-fangled’ blocks and 
turned them all down for the Wilson.” Costs nothing to get a 
copy of our catalogue or a set of blocks on approval. Either 
will be convincing. Do it now and you’ll always be glad. 


A. F. Wanner & Co., 340-342 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Cut SHows ONE OF THE MAny ComMBINATIONS. 
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ANY manufacturers think a LEVER © 

Paper Cutter doesn’t need to be 

so good as a power cutter. We 

think it needs to be better, to make the 

most of the limited hand power. All we 

know about paper cutters we’ve put into 

the “Reliance” Lever Cutter, and we 

have an increasing host of friends who 

believe with us that it is THE BEST 
Lever Cutter on the market. 

MADE BY 


Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago 


Lever Paper Cutter 
Ay 


HEN your Lever Paper Cutter is 
broken through accident—if it’s 
a “Reliance,” you order a new 
part and put it in yourself; if it’s some 
other cutter, you call in a machinist. 
The “Reliance” is the only lever cutter 
that is completely interchangeable. 
Every part we make will fit any cutter we 


make. It’s a point worth considering. Write 
for price-list and circular which explains more 


fully. SOLD BY 
All Progressive Dealers 
no a, 





he Master Printer must 
have good Glue. Ghe Best 
Glue is Peter Cooper's. It has 
been for ninety years the ac- 
Kknowledged standard. J Write 
PETER COOPER'S 
GLVE FACTORY 
Chicago New York 











James White Paper Co. 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 


TRADE-MARK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 




















List of Danish Parchment Agents 
MILLER & WRIGHT PAPER Co., New York City. 
TILESTON & LIVERMORE, Boston, Mass. 
WILKINSON Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. F. Bonp PAPER Co., Baltimore, Md. 
DwWiGHT BROTHERS PAPER Co., 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 
BARBER & EL Is Co., 
Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man. 
O. W. BRADLEY PAPER Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
HuDSON VALLEY PAPER Co., Albany N. Y. 
R. H. THompson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Kansas City PAPER House, Kansas City, Mo. 
E. C. PALMER & Co., New Orleans, La. 
BLAKE, MoFFItt & Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. 
PaciFic PAPER Co., Portland, Oregon. 





OUR FAMOUS 


Danish Parchment 


Embraces a genuine quality suitable for more purposes than any 
other bond manufactured. It is a fabric-finished, loft-dried bond 
paper that will print or lithograph perfectly. We make this line 
in White, Dark Blue, Green, Sepia and Golden Rod. The colors 
are especially attractive when printed with colored 
inks that harmonize with the paper. 





B. D. RISING 
PAPER COMPANY 


HOUSATONIC, 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
MASS. 

Makers of the well-known Housatonic, 


Barrington and. Danish Bond, 
Linen and Ledger Papers. 





He 
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SANTTARY 
WIPING RAGS 


\ I," 7E manufacture WIPING RAGS thoroughly 

fumigated and washed; a sanitary rag meet- 
ing the requirements of the various uses about the 
printing plant, the engraver and electrotyper, at a 
cost much less than you would pay for old rags or 
suitable cloths. 


LET US MAIL YOU SAMPLES and quote you 


prices f.o0. b. your station. We can prove a saving. 


I.L. SCHEINMAN 6& CO. 
38-40 Sherman St., DETROIT, MICH. 











Mansfeld 


Corner 
Rounder 








ADVANTAGES 
A Shear Cut. 


Self Clamping. 
Three-inch Lift, etc. 





(Power Machine) 





Sole Agent: 
- H. HINZE 
— Tribune Bldg. 
NEW YORK 








Printer and Publisher 


is the Canadian printer’s 
local paper. It is the only 
printing journal in Canada 
and is the organ of the 
Canadian Press Association. 
You know the value of a 
local paper to the advertiser; 
you realize its direct benefits 
to the reader in keeping him 
fully informed on what is 
going on in his own locality. 

Every month 


(Qmibe 


|Prin{er &- 


ublisher 


goes to all parts of 

Canada from coast to 

coast, covering the en- 

tire field. With its 
news of the month in gos- 
sipy form and various useful 
features, which make it a 
practical aid to the printer, 
its advantages to the adver- 
tiser who wants to cover 
the Canadian field and do 
it thoroughly can not be 
questioned. 


Send for rate card and 
further information 


Published every month in 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 























“Guess Costs 
and Lose 


Profits” 


By arrangement with the Cost 
Department of: the Inland 
Printer Technical School Iam 
prepared to instal personally 
in a limited number of print- 
ing-offices a modern method 
for learning and establishing 


Costs on Every 
Job. 


Once installed, this plan need 
never be changed, no matter 
how your business grows. 
You will never again need 
to guess at the cost of your 
product. My system is en- 
thusiastically endorsed by 
prominent printers. It is 
practical, simple, and can be 
operated by any intelligent 
clerk. You prepare your 
own forms. 














Full particulars on 
application to 


M. J. BECKETT 


Inland Printer Technical School 


120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 








A SURE WINNER 





The Dica-stic 


H.B.ROUSE &CO. CHICAGO 





SETS TO PICAS 
Instantly and Accurately 





Costs fifty cents less 


than any similar stick, and but a trifle more than 
the old style set-by-guess, never-twice-alike sticks. 


@ MADE BY F 
The} H.B.ROUSE & CO.CHICACO K 


is the same as the well-known Rouse Job Stick, 
except that it sets to picas only. It can be used in 
setting at least 95 per cent of the usual run of work. 


SIZES AND PRICES 

| Width | 
j Plating 

| 2-im. | 2%4-in. | 2%-in. | 
6-inch | $1.25 | $1.45 25 cts. 
oa | fe |) oo, hee) 
io fea j 195 | 35" 
12 | 200 10 | 2290 | 40 ~ 
GS | 2.50 | Notmade| 50 ~ 


20 ‘** | 325 | 3.35 |Notmade| 50" 








Length 


























You can’t afford to be without these sticks. You’re 
sure to get them some time; why not now—‘to-day ? 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 





SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & Co. 


61-63 Ward St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
The Composing- Stick People. 




















HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
“» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MEG. CO. 


Web or Roll Disc Ruling Machine, with Cutting-Off Attachment HARRISBURG PA.. U S.A 


° ° 2s SHED 1S , > 
| We manufacture all types of Disc Machines | See RT 8 






































SE MAILER | || This Rag Washer 


Washes dirty, inky rags over and over and over. 


Combines the th reat Requires very little attention. Saves 75 per cent 
eceenialalt “th ec. a of your rag bill—OR MORE. Particulars from 


SU RABILITY. a terest STEEL ROLL MACHINE CO. 


address with our machines Madison a CHICAGO 

8,556 papers in one hour. Near ILL 
@ SO SIMPLE a month's Market ’ 
practice will enable ANY 
operator to address 3,000 
an hour. @ Manufactured 
: < in inch and half inch sizes 

—————— from two to five inches. 

For further information, address 


Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE = 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


























Strength, Speed and 


Convenience 


The massive construction of the 


ADVANCE LEVER CUTTER 


is shown by the cut herewith. The center of the 
bed is supported by a saddle resting on two great 
cross braces. Every part is substantial and of best 
material. 

The new friction clutch enables this machine to 
complete a cut in less than three seconds, and at 
the same time protects it from sudden strain. 

Every controlling part is within easy reach of the 
operator. Side gauges are provided, back and front 
on both sides, enabling stock to be squared on either 
side. Automatic throw-off and brake are safe and 
sure in action. 

You won’t find a better cutter than the Advance 
Power. Write for details. It costs no more than 
others. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


U. S. A. 





























Here’s A Money Maker 


Bates New Improved Model No. 27 


A type-high, automatic Numbering Machine, designed to be locked in the chase with 
the form, .wholly surrounded by type matter, or used separately to print number only. 
Every figure disc is automatically advanced in consecutive order from 1 to 999,999. Provision 
is also made for skipping any number as it is required for check and other work with 


several forms to the page. 


In fact there is hardly any proposition involving numbering 


which can not be accomplished by this machine. This machine is constructed to meet the 
requirements of hard usage to which a Numbering Machine is, subjected, is thoroughly 


interchangeable and is made of the very best material. 


Price $8.00. 


request. 


Catalogue describing this and many other money-makers sent upon 


Bates Numbering Machine Co., Factory B, 696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Dewtscher Buch- wd 
Strindrurker MONTHLY 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.'9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutacher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 








The Oldest and Best Technical German Trade 
Journal for the Printing Trades of the World! 


reie Aiunste 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION — 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy free. 
SPECIAL WORKS FOR LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
ses Litho — 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 
each part. 
American Commercial Specimens—three series, 24 plates in color, 
$3.50 each series. 
Treasure of Graphic Arts — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
Treasure of Labels—the newest of labels—ts plates in color, $3.00. 
**Figure Studies’’—by Ferd Wiist—second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - Vienna Vi./i Austria 
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It Prints “Typewritten’ Letters 


The Multi-Copy Typewriter is a “Press’’ using ribbons instead of ink. 


It is specially adapted to printing offices as it uses standard type and accessories, and any compositor or feeder can do the work. 
Ten days trial allowed. SPECIAL OFFER to first buyer in each city. Circulars and samples of work mailed on request. 


THE MULTI-COPY TYPEWRITER COMPAN 


500 Fourteenth Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























One of our customers, after six months 
use, writes: 

**The Anderson Single-Fold Drop-Roller 
Folder has reduced the cost of our folding 
on this class of work at least 75 per cent, 
and it is one of the greatest little money- 
makers for the amount invested of any ma- 
chine we have in our plant.’’ 


| WRITE US TO-DAY. Descriptive circular with liberal 
proposition will be mailed you. 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO., 394-398 Clark Street, CHICAGO 

















The American Steel & Copper Plate Co 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
HEADQUARTERS FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES 
LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER SATIN FINISH BRAND 


Standard Le Pages 
Dragons Blood es Clarified Glue 
Pink oh eee. wi Extra Quality 
Topping Powder ly ENGRAVER 3 ' Proving Inks 
Russell Ny COPPE Hy Louis De Jongs 
Etching Powder Yi, Proving Papers 
Perfection YY 4 Rubber Bound 

Etching and Film Inks ; “ Bristle and Camels Hair 
Superior Charcoal Gear Brushes 


REQUISITE AND IDEAL PRINTING FRAMES 


BR ANGLES 


97 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 358 DEARBORN STREET 
LONDON, ENG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


EE IE ET EERE LESS SA Te 














You Can Convert a Waste to a Revenue 
BY SELLING 


Waste Paper at 
$8 to $45 a Ton 


Do you dis- 
cover 
economy in 
burning paper 
when one ton 
will pay for 
three to twelve 
tons of coal ? 


“Why follow 
Grandfather's 
wasteful 
way?” 








You can im- 

mediately 

increase your 

revenue by 

baling all the 

old envelopes, 

circulars, 

torn boxes, : 

scrap paper, satiate ie 
etc., ina 


LITTLE GIANT PAPER PRESS 


Keep them compactly—reduce your fire riskk— ship them direct to the 
mill where the highest prices are obtained. 
The Little Giant has paid every user—one will save you many times 
its cost. 
There is a special proposition — you 
will want to know about it — write us. 


LITTLE GIANT HAY PRESS CO Alma, Michigan. 


THE BEUSTER 
ELECTROTYPES 


Bear the ear-mark of 


‘‘A Little Better than Expected 
—In Unexcelled Service.”’ 





If you require high-grade reproductions, for high- 
grade printing, and are one of those “‘hard-to-suit”’ 
buyers of Electrotypes, we can satisfy the most 
exacting requirement. 


GOOD ELECTROTYPES 
AND QUICK SERVICE 
COST you NO MORE than the ordinary kind. 


_ It’s worth your while to investigate our facilities, and a 
visit by YOU to our plant will set aside any question. 


Special Automobile Service at your command. 


THE BEUSTER ELECTROTYPING 


371-375 Dearborn Street, sii Ill. 


Phone, Harrison ‘ae 














REBUILT 
Two=Revolution Presses 


37 x 50 CAMPBELL book and job press, four rollers, table 
distribution, front fly delivery ‘ : $800 

38 x 55 C. B. COTTRELL & SON, two sila table dis- 
tribution, rear sane air springs, trip, ba nee, four 
tracks, box frame . : $900 

38x 55 C. B. COTTRELL & SON, two-rev sae four 
rollers, table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, air springs, 
back-up, fourtracks . F , ‘ A 

39 x 52 CAMPBELL ECONOMIC, two-revolution, four 
form rollers, table ee "front fly delivery, air 
springs : : : : 3 $1, 

41x 56 CAMPBELL, two-revolution, dikes ender, a 
form rollers, table distribution, front fly delivery, $800 

42x 60 POTTER, two-revolution, four form rollers, table 
distribution, rear tapeless delivery, air springs, back-up, 
three tracks ¥ : ‘ = 

44x 60 WHITLOCK, two- italia four rollers, table 
distribution, front delivery, air Springs, four tracks, box 
frame . “ 5 . : A 1, 

45 x 62 WHITLOCK, two-revolution, ‘isis movement, 
four rollers, front delivery e $1,800 


- Up and Guaranteed to be 
in Good Working Order 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 


340-342 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Peerless Patent Book 

will prove one of 
Form Cards ih. BEstT tase 
builders any printer ever put in stock because 
every customer will continually advertise you. 


TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


£.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
SALES AGENT CHICAGO 


OUR SMART CARD IN CASE 


All Edges Are Smooth yen, i cart. 
fact proves one of the most curiosity creating features you 


ever saw. Every one wonders how it is done and asks who 
makes them. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOUND TAB AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 








You can get a higher price, make a larger profit, and satisfy 
your customers. Look Into It To-day. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PRINTERS 


7-9 EAST ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Prepare fora 
Prosperous Year 





Business revival means 
many new corporations. 


Have our sample of 
Stock Certificate 
Blanks 


always handy or you may 
miss an order. 


Send for Samples now ! 





Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-510 Fifth St. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















New 88 
Cutter! 


“‘Better Than Ever’”’ 


Triple-geared. 
‘No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
Durability or Strength. 


High-grade in every respect. 
Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 














| CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


620 Atlantic Avenue 
184 Summer Street \ - - > BOSTON, MASS. 


41 Park Row NEW YORK, N.Y. 























Ghe LTU_COURSE IN PRINTING 


fucted 6; the [nfand inter Technical School 
= irec; ommission on 
upp fear Trade Education 


120-130 SHERMAN eer # 2.2 2 2.2 CHICAGO 


























Cultural Quality 
of Greatest Value 








To rouse men to think, to develop their mental faculties and 
show how they can be used most effectively, constitute the purpose 
of all honest educational efforts. 

The I. T. U. Course was compiled and is taught with the single 
aim of doing those things. Nearly 700 students in less than a year 
prove its success. 

The lessons are so arranged as to arouse interest. The student 
who is lettering is receiving an education that is a proper and helpful 
preparation for a correct understanding of the principles of design. 
These lessons in turn add to his knowledge what is necessary to com- 
prehend and apply the instruction given in color harmony. 

The three are needed and do fit the student for what is called 
“‘practical work’’ in various kinds of' composition. He applies the 
principles already taught, giving originality to his work. He is not 
a copyist but an originator. His menus, bill-heads, title-pages and 
ads have an individuality—are the product-of his brain and hands. 

The course opens new vistas to the student. Says a successful 
New York compositor on ‘finishing his tenth lesson : 


**I never knew how badly I needed something like this, 
and each lesson convinces me I ‘knew still less than I 
thought I did about the printing trade.”’ 
This from one of the most successful compositors in the East—a 
man nearly sixty years old: 


**I regret exceedingly that in my youth I did not have 
the benefit of this instruction. How much more skilful 
as a workman I could have become.”’ 
Take the course now. The price—$20 (5 per cent off for cash), 
$5 down and $5 a month till paid, with a rebate of $5 from the union 
to each student who finishes the Course with ordinary diligence. 








For information, send a postal to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 









































U. P. M. Automatic 
Continuous Pile Feeding 
Machine 


Short runs no longer an objection to automatic feeding. 


Simple Positive Reliable 


The double elevator permits the preliminary work of piling the paper, for the 
following job, to be accomplished while the press is in operation. 

There could be no stronger proof of the exceptional worth of the U. P. M. Auto- 
matic Continuous Pile Feeding Machine than the recommendations of the users. 


Our catalogue and full particulars as to terms, prices, etc., will be mailed you immediately upon request. 





United Printing Machinery Co. 


246 Summer St., Boston. ae 12 Spruce St., New York. 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 
337 Dearborn St., Chicago. 









































If you are able to buy writing papers in case Jots, it 1s 
good business to have water-marked papers that your price- 
cutting competitors can vot buy in single ream lots. 


It is still better business to buy such papers where the 
plan for their sale and distribution involves the /east possible 
expense between the point of manufacture and you. 

You'll gain two objects: A definite measure of exclustve- 
ness and the ability to give better values to your customers. 
These things are business buz/ders. 


Advertising 
that pays you 


Here is a reduced facsimile of our 
March magazine advertisement about 
Construction Bond, our best grade of 
3ond paper. 

These advertisements occupy maga- 
zine half-pages in March issues of: 


Collier’s 
World’s Work 
Review of Reviews 
Outlook 
Pacific Monthly 
System and 
Profitable Advertising 


We sell no paper whatever direct 
to consumers, so this advertising can 
not pay us until. the printers and 
lithographers who are handling Con- 
struction Bond have secured orders 
for it. But that it does pay them and 
us is evidenced by 60 per cent in- 
crease in 1908 sales of Construction 
Bond over the sales for 1907. 

Every business man wants impres- 
sive stationery these days, and the 
printer or lithographer who can sup- 
ply impressive stationery at a usable 
price gets the business. There is one 
paper that gets it— Construction 
Bond. 








CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the Price 


BOND 


is the business correspondence 
paper that makes 


Impressive Stationery 
at a Usable Price 


It is as fine as business paper 
ought to be and as expensive as 
business paper needs to be, to 
fittingly represent the dignity 
and importance of any firm. 

But because it is sold in case 
lots only, direct to responsible 
printers and lithographers and 
never through jobbers, there is 
a saving effected which goes 
into your pocket when you de- 
mand and secure CONSTRUC.- 
TION BOND —The Standard 
of Value in Business Corre- 
spondence Paper. 

Any responsible printer or lithographer 
can supply CONSTRUCTION BOND if 
he wants to give best value. If he will 
not, write us on your business letterhead 
for the name of one who will, and receive 
handsome specimen letterheads showing 
CONSTRUCTION BOND in three fin- 
ishes — medium, linen, and high plate— 
in all weights-and colors. They may give 
you some good suggestions for your own. 


W. E.WROE & CO. 
304 Michigan Boulevard Chicago 
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Best Values in Bond 
Writing Papers 


We sell ten other good writing 
papers besides Construction Bond, 
each one the best at its price. Our 
economical method of distribution — 
selling direct to responsible printers 
and lithographers, never through job- 
bers, and in case lots only — involves 
the least possible expense between 
the point of manufacture and you. 
There are four grades of bond paper 
and six of flat writing papers always 
ready for immediate shipment from 
Chicago. Send for samples and a 
copy of 


Wroe’s Writings 


It is a monthly house organ, which is 
sent free to all printers and lithog- 
raphers that we know about who are 
able to buy in case lots. 


It offers a continual up-to-date 
price-list, giving sizes, weights, colors 
and finishes of our complete line of 
writing-papers, and is otherwise valu- 
able for its business-building sugges- 
tions, trade discussions and bright 
humor. 


If you would like to secure the ad- 
vantages of case-lot buying, yet have 
felt that you could not afford it, 
write right now for the first three 
issues of “ Wroe’s Writings” and 
learn of the profit to be made by giv- 
ing Best Value. 


W. E. WROE & Co. 


Paper Mill Agents 


313 Michigan Boulevard 


Warehouse Stocks 


Chicago 



































“How Much Did the Job Cost, 


and What Was Your Profit?” 








T the solicitation of numerous representative printing 
A houses of the United States and Canada, the Inland 
Printer Technical School announces the addition to 

its courses of study of a department of 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PRINTERS 


The department is in charge of thoroughly experienced cost accountants, who 
have made a close study of this, the most important branch of the printing business. 

The Cost-Accounting Course is designed not only for employing printers, who 
desire to place their business on a sound commercial basis, but it is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious worker, because it shows him how to successfully handle costs. 
It shows him how to go into business for himself and make a success of it if he is 
properly prepared—and, inversely, it will show him clearly the dangers in the path, 
and deter him from engaging in business for himself on a cut-price basis. 

The whole subject of Cost Accounting, so far as it relates to the printing busi- 
ness, is covered by the Course. Among the subjects taught are: 


Bookkeeping for the Printer Average Costs by Totals 
Order Entry System Average Costs by Departments 
Cost Accumulating Stock Keeping 

Calculating and Recording Costs Perpetual Inventory 

Filing for Handy Reference Overhead Expenses 

Costs by Departments Department Expenses 

Costs of Completed Work Office and Selling Expenses 


Costs of Stock Work 
Proper Application of the Percentage Principle 
Inventory and How to Take It for Cost Purposes 


The Course of Cost Accounting for Printers may be taken personally or by 
correspondence. The value of the instruction is the same in either case, the Corre- 
spondence Course occupying a longer time. 

The fee includes individual instruction by expert accountants who are highly 
specialized in the printing business; copy for all books, blank forms, time tickets, etc., 
so that the student-printer can establish the system_himself at once, and work it 
successfully. 

The system is very simple. It has been perfected after years of experiment. It 
has been tested and re-tested and has met with the approval of the best authorities in 
the printing business. The system we teach will enable any printer to tell instantly 
and definitely just where he stands without any guesswork. 

Method digests the matter that industry collects. Without it no business can 
be carried on successfully. Great success in life only comes to the very few—and 
they are invariably Men of Method. 

The Department of Cost Accounting provides a means whereby every printer 
can tell the condition of his business, and Where and How to give it New Life. 








Full Particulars and Terms on Application to 


COST DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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FOR PRINTERS 
ASEAN 


MONEY 
NON-EXPLOS\vE 
fOR-~=_9 


SIT TT Lay 
428 WILLIAM STREET NZ 


Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving rollers. 


Your Packages 
Advertise You! 


The impression they convey is good or bad, 
prscieg | to the way they are put up. Neat, sub- 
stantial boxes cost hardly more than unsightly 
paper wrappings — and give your patrons the right 
idea about your work, 

Your letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, etc., can be 
made to work in the same direction. 

We are specialists in the manufacture of Sta- 
tionery and Calling-card BOXES, from the most 
inexpensive to the highest grade. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 


THE STUDIO PRINTING & BOX CO. 
640 Jackson Avenue . . . TOLEDO, OHIO 





PEN AND PENCIL 


CARBONS 


For the printing trade. Adapted for all 
Manifold Forms, Order Books, Cash Sales 
Checks, Pen Manifold Books, etc., etc. 


Also all supplies for printing form letters, 
and typewriter ribbons to match. 


Mittag €>Volger, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





WHITMORE MFG. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
se po ae i ‘ 

















Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Gtereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE—5 Beekman St., New York 











The B.é A. 


Machine Works 


Successors to 1. MARTENSON 





Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 
a specialty 





140-146 East Monroe St., Sth Floor 
Phone, Central 302 CHICAGO 





send your forms 


If ina hurry, “22 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


ae. 


Shading Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue 


The American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 RANo ST., BuFFaLo, N.Y., U.S.A. 











Electric Tiering 


Machines 


Rapid, portable 
economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


q. , 


\ 


iV 
7) 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL-KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 
Machine 


yf 2 OR 
Send for 


re 
tT: 
Pamphlet = —_— 


No. 7 , =< 


He, 





ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 








Good Envelopes 


and 


Where they are made 





MANUFACTURERS axe PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES «2 PAPER COODS 
66 -74 SHERMAN ST. 


CHICAGO 
WZGSAVAS, 


—_ 





TELEPHONES — MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 6541. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, CHICAGO *~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 
‘* Diamond S$ ’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
LF. 8.8.8. ACME 

















METAL 
CHEMICALS 
SU PPL ES 


ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 
PRINTERS 


NATIONAL 
STEEL & 
COPPER 
PLATE &) 


w 


PRICES 


NATIONAL STEEL & 
COPPER PLATE CO 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS METALS 

CHEMICALS AND®SUPPLIES FOR 

ENGRAVERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS 


102-110 WEST JACKSON 8LV0. CH/GAGO 
220-22¢ TAAFFE PL. BROOKLYN NX 














What becomes of your 
Waste ? 


You can save paper 
scraps and sell them 
at good prices by 
packing them in a 
Sullivan Hand-Baling 
Press. 


Circular 59-F. 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY CO. 


Claremont, N. H., and 
Chicago, Ill. 











We acknowledge it the best at every test —the 
leading printers of the United States. 


Acme Ink Reducer 


A Reducer and Dryer Combined. 
Acme Ink Reducer will readily mix with any kind 
of ink, becoming a part of it, without injuring the 
quality or affecting the most delicate color. 
On all jobs of colorwork — posters, lithos, tablets 
and showcards (all kinds), etc., requiring heavy, 
solid cuts, or large type, Acme Ink Reducer is un- 
excelled, because it prevents pulling or peeling of 
paper and distributes the ink freely and uniform, 
producing the required amount of color.at every 
impression. i 
Nothing does the business like Acme Ink Reducer 
—The World’s Best. Used and endorsed by all 
leading printers everywhere. : 
Send us a description of your requirements for a 
sample, sufficient for a trial, free postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND CO.. Elkhart, Ind., U.S.A. 





Send for 


circular. 





For sale 
by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 



















FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITY. 


U.S.A. 


— PRESSMEN’S = 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 
















PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET :: New York City 
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THE AVERAGE 
ADVERTISER 


when he fails to create a demand through his 
method of publicity, denounces the medium, 
rather than take himself to task. 

Mr. George H. Powell, of New York City, 
America’s foremost authority on advertising copy, 
made this statement: 

“‘Good advertising copy is the kind that grips the reader 
by reason of its striking typographical or illustrative features 
that make it conspicuous among a host of other advertise- 
ments, and then carries conviction by the presentation of 


instructive or explanatory text that has the true ring of 
sincerity and merit.” 


The real science of advertising demands careful 
study. You can not give it too much thought. 
Your advertisements must be so constructed that 
they speak forcefully and convincingly to the 
prospective buyer; they must be original and fit 
the subject. Your announcement should have the 
proper fone and ring. 

Have you read our booklet about “OUR FREE 
COPY SERVICE”? Write for it. Let us assist 
you in planning and constructing your copy. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Chicago 
and Y fl CeKrr07 
New York 


Advertising Manager. 



































Lettering for Printers and 
Designers 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering, with many 
interesting modern examples, together with tables 


and measurements va juable to constructors 
of advertising matter 


Price One Dollar 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as ‘the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 
hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 
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The Miehle Press| 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work. 


s 
h High-Speed, Two-Color Press. This press is built to do a fine 
6 class of Label, Catalogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and all classes of work where 
colors-are desired. It is nearly as fast as a single press, and has all of the 
Miehle improvements. 


. High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 











adapted for half-tone work,.both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work 
than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 
instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, *“‘Rack and 
Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is “rack and pinion 
cylindrical”? instead of ‘‘table.’? The class of work to which it is more especially 
adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 





High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
**Rack and Pinion”’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 





oP Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as. may. 
Our Sheet Delivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “Job. 


and News.” This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and ‘is a great convenience. 








For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS. 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 
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